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THe proceedings of the Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Acad- 
emy must be a source of much 
satisfaction to every member of our 
organization. The Annual Meetings of 
the Academy have acquired the envi- 
able reputation of great national con- 
ferences on the foreign policy of the 
United States, and as such, they are 
contributing greatly to the enlighten- 
ment of the public opinion of the coun- 
try. 

The discussions of the six sessions of 
the Annual Meeting, held in May last, 
brought to bear the best thought of the 


Seay By the President of the Academy 


Dr. L. S. Rowe Pe: 


country on the important problems 
considered. Through the publication 
of this special volume containing the 
proceedings, the influence of the An- 
nual Meeting is greatly strengthened. 
The officers of the Academy desire to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express their deep appreciation to all 
those who participated in the discus- 
sions of the Annual Meeting, as well as 
to the generous contributors who, by 
reason of their financial assistance, en- 
abled the Academy to carry out the 
elaborate preparations necessary for 
the conduct of the sessions. 4 the 
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undertaking can be 
properly judged apart from its 
setting. Previous events, the com- 
plexity of the situation and its real as 
distinguished from its ostensible ob- 
jects must all be considered. Conse- 
quently any estimate of the Dawes 
Plan must be prefaced by a statement 
of the problems faced and of the pur- 
poses to be fulfilled by such a plan. 
Any appraisal of its accomplishments 
must be made in a broad manner. 

The Treaty of Versailles did not 
determine the amount to be paid by 
Germany in reparations, but left it for 
settlement by the Reparation Commis- 
sion. Bad as was the agreement made 
later in May, 1921, it was a great im- 
provement over what would have been 
possible in 1919. Yet in May, 1921, 
the demand for a principal sum of 132 
billion gold marks ($33,000,000,000) 
; and for immediate annual payments of 
three billion gold marks ($750,000,000) 
was entirely beyond the economic 
possibilities. 

We are all familiar now with the fact 
that such payments must be made with 
exports from the debtor country— 
chiefly exports of merchandise—and 
that actual payments made cannot be 
greater than the excess of these exports 
over imports. Yet consider the situa- 
tion. Prior to the war the United 
States, with an area of nearly 3,000,000 
square miles and a population of about 
$1 to the square mile, had a per capita 
income of $335. Germany, with only 
208,780 square miles, had a population 
of nearly 65,000,000, a density of 311 
per square mile, or ten times that of the 
' United States. Per capita income was 


only $146, or less then one _ of ours. 


The Dawes Plan in Operation 


By Ernest Minor Parrerson, Pu. D. 


a University of Pennsylvania 


Without her colonies, with a reduced 
home area and population, with a part 
of her territory under foreign control, 
her fleet gone, many of her foreign in- 
vestments disposed of, her foreign trade 
organization and markets disorganized, 
conditions were bad enough. Yet this 
situation was made worse by the fact 
that pre-war Germany imported more 
merchandise than she exported. In 
her state of disorganization she was 
asked suddenly to reverse the process— 
to export annually 3,000,000,000 marks 
or $750,000,000 more than she im- 
ported. The idea was fantastic, and 
we know the result. It is no excuse to 
say that the Germans did not want to 
pay. That may of course be assumed, 
but the German state of mind is no 
proper defense for the conduct of the 

ies. 

A few payments were made, but the 
amounts soon dwindled. In January, 
1923, the Ruhr was occupied. By the 
end of 1923 conditions had become 
terrible. Probably 50 per cent of the 
urban population of Germany was in 
need of charitable aid, and only by the 
most strenuous efforts was the situation 
kept at all under control. Worst of all 
was the bitterness and hatred, the po- 
litical animosity and the danger that 
the political and economic chaos would 
spread through all Europe. 

Into this surcharged atmosphere 
came the Dawes Committee. We need 
not here recite the details of its organi- 
zation nor of its report. Yet we must 
remember that in view of the appalling 
situation in Europe no panacea could be 
devised. The war was so horrible a 
tragedy that we are apt to forget that it 
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pected of the Dawes Plan? 
- eould and did formulate a scheme for 


and a greater one for next year. 
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mental social and economic difficulties, 
a result rather than a cause. Yet the 
war has also become a cause, setting in 
operation numerous forces that we have 
as yet not even understood. vi ues 


ActuaL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What, then, could reasonably be ex- 
First, it 


the adjustment and strengthening of 
Germany’s internal finances. The cur- 
rency is being reformed and the budget 
has to date been balanced. Recently 
the Finance Minister of the Reich fore- 


 easta prospective deficit for the current 


year amounting to 250 million marks, 
We do 


not know the facts, but thus far there 


has been a balance. 

Second, the Dawes Plan set forth a 
schedule of payments on reparations—a 
schedule that it believed a possible one 
if its recommendations as a whole were 
adopted. Whether these estimates 
were correct we may know later or, 
more likely, we shall never know. To 
date the German Government, aided 
by a large foreign loan, has met the 
schedule as laid down. This payment 
has, of course, been aided indirectly by 
the large sums borrowed abroad by 
German municipalities and private 
corporations. 

Third, the Dawes Plan compelled the 
Allied countries to distinguish sharply 


between political ambitions and the 


“desire to punish Germany on the one 


hand and the economic possibilities of 


the case on the other. 


Fourth, the Dawes Plan did not re- 
peat the phraseology of the Treaty of 


Y Versailles which uselessly irritated the 


Germans and accomplished nothing. 
The passage in the Treaty of Peace is 
Article 231, which reads: 

The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm and Germany accepts the responsi- 
bility of Germany and her allies for causing 
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all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their na- 
tionals have been subjected as a conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Germany and her allies, 


Instead the Dawes Plan states: 

We have been concerned with the practi- 
cal means of recovering this debt, not with 
the imposition of penalties and the guaran- 
tees which we propose are economic and not 
political. . . . Germany suffered no appre- 
ciable devastation and her primary moral 
obligation is toward those who have suffered 
so severely through the war. 


Finally, and by far the most impor- 
tant contribution of the Dawes Plan, is 
that it furnished to Europe and to the 
world a breathing spell, time in which to 
face its problems and to think them 
through. As will presently be shown, 
the Dawes Plan has not solved the 
reparations question, and the German 
monetary and budget situation are im- 
perilled until this question is really put 
into a workable form. 

If this analysis is correct we may dis- 
cuss the operation of the Dawes Plan in 
either of two ways. One is to examine 
the technical features—the details. 
Their superiority to the bungling 
methods that characterized the earlier 
procedure at once commands our ad- 
miration. The goose that lays (or may 
lay) golden eggs is not to be killed. In- 
stead she is to be allowed to survive, al 
though with a meager standard of liv- 
ing. Itis hoped that a few golden eggs, 
even though they are small ones, may 
be gathered. 


Wuat Is Berne Done? 

But very few keen observers expect 
payments that will even approximate 
the large sums previously hoped for. 
Even the French seem to have given up 
hope that large amounts can be secured 
from Germany, and are attempting to 
solve their own problems. 

Certainly there has as 7 been no 
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real test either of German capacity to 
pay nor of the ability of the rest of the 
world to receive. In 1924 German ex- 

rts were only 65 per cent of pre-war, 
and if allowance is made for the higher 
gold price level that now prevails they 
were only 50 per cent of pre-war. 
Moreover, imports into Germany grew, 
climbing to 85 per cent of pre-war or to 
62 per cent of pre-war if allowance is 
made for the higher gold price level. 
The net result was an import balance 
in 1924 of 2,750,000,000 gold marks 
($650,000,000), which is “the largest 
ever rolled up in one year, and far ex- 
ceeds any possible sum accruing to Ger- 
many through invisible exports.” 

No real test of Germany’s ability to 
pay has yet been made. Nor has there 
been any test of the ability of the rest of 
us to receive payments, since Germany 
has not yet begun to make them. 

But if we were right in saying that 
the most important feature of the 
Dawes Plan is its provision for a 
breathing spell, it is more important 
that we examine the use being made of 
this opportunity. There were certain 
things the Dawes Committee could not 
do. Are we working out the solutions 
that the Dawes Plan could not furnish? 
If not, is there any way by which these 
solutions can be hastened? 

First, is the financial situation of 
Western Europe—notably in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy—tending 
toward stabilization? Farther east—in 
Austria, Hungary, Germany and else- 
where—a painful but highly necessary 
operation has been performed. Inter- 
nal finances have been adjusted by a 
recognition of the impossibility of meet- 
ing existing obligations. Debts of 
governments, banks, corporations and 
ihdividuals have been scaled down and 


‘the decks cleared for action. The 


process was not only painful but had 
many ugly features. The methodused 
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was } inflation — Seany reached a from an inflation of the sort experienced 


point where the facts were faced. 
Stringent measures taken earlier would 
have saved much suffering, but it is 
probable that public opinion made 
their adoption impossible. Repudia- 
tion, bankruptcies, loss of savings, in- 
describable sufferings and a terrific 
blow to the whole fabric of general 
culture were among the penalties paid. 
But the point to be emphasized now is 
that the readjustment was made. The 
huge mass of internal obligations was 
cleared away, leaving the economic 
organization in a position to function. 
But in the Western countries named 
this has not yet been done. Great 
Britain has restored the gold standard, 
although it has been done in a halting 
and qualified manner. But even the 
advocates of that measure realize that 
its advantages may be in part offset by 
a period of falling prices, business bank- 
ruptcies and increased unemployment. 
At least this much seems clear. Since 
1870 the position of Great Britain has 
been suffering from the growing eco- 
nomic strength of other countries. 
Each decade the strain becomes more 
severe. If German economic life re- 
vives and America continues her ag- 
gressive attempts to secure foreign 
trade, the British difficulties will be 
greatly enhanced. Her heavy internal 
debt which she carries and which she 
will not reduce by inflation, repudia- 
tion, capital levy or other drastic meas- 
ures, will prove a terrible handicap. 
Italy’s position is so clouded by po- 
litical controversy that interpretation 
of her finances is impossible. But the 
condition of France is only too ap- 
parent. Just how badly her finances 
are involved the public does not know, 
and we may be pardoned for a certain 
degree of skepticism in the light of cer- 
tain recent revelations. Yet we know 
enough to say that no plan has yet been 
proposed that will prevent that country 
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by Germany and other countries to the 
east. A plan may be revealed, but 
only one who has great confidence in 
the stability of the Painlevé cabinet 
and in the wizardry of Caillaux can 
retain hope. 

It is increasingly clear that German 
payments cannot help the Allies, and 
that the longer they postpone their in- 
ternal readjustments the more seriously 
they willbe hampered. Even the max- 
imum payments made under the Dawes 
Plan would be of little importance. 

The Dawes Plan has given a period 
of time for attacking this problem, but 
we have not done so. It is not for the 
people of the United States to decide 
the details of internal financing in other 
countries, but it has been a serious mis- 
take for us to encourage some of them 
by huge loans until they clear up the 
impossible situation that they are con- 
fronting. In 1924 we furnished Europe 
with $548,650,000 of new capital, of 
which over one-fourth went to France. 
It is fortunate that at last our represent- 
ative at the Court of St. James has 
voiced a warning. Let us hope that 
his statements represent a widespread 
conviction not only of our State De- 
partment but of American bankers and 
of the general public, that world pros- 
perity including that of our associates 
in the late war will be hastened by a 
policy of firmness. Anything we can 
do to hasten a thorough financial reor- 
ganization in Western Europe is impor- 
tant. It is unfortunate that a year has 


passed during which we have probably 


real help. 


delayed adjustments instead of giving 
Dest READJUSTMENTS 


But the internal finances are not the 
only problem to be faced during this 
breathing spell. International debts 
must also be adjusted. There are so 
many phases that might be considered 
that we must limit ourselves sharply. 
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Let us assume a willingness everywhere 
to pay those debts. This willingness is 
distinctly qualified among all the 
debtors, but we shall ignore these qual- 
ifications. Let us also ignore the sen- 
timental arguments in favor of cancella- 
tion or reduction. The more we learn 
of the events of the last twenty-five 
years, of alliances and ententes, of se- 
cret clauses and of secret treaties, the 
less we are stirred by many of these 
pleas. If arguments from sentiment 
will assist in securing readjustments we 
hope they will be used and used effec- 
tively, but there are other considera- 
tions of more importance. 

It is not the size of the debts that is 
the most important thing. It is the 
tremendous and sudden readjustments 
in economic structure that furnish the 
real difficulty. Whether the Germans 
can in time produce and save locally 
enough to pay what the Dawes Plan 
calls for is more than doubtful. But 
there is no ground for believing that 
Germany could quickly readjust her 
economic structure to the demand that 
this be done in such a manner that the 
proceeds can be delivered to her credi- 
tors and received by them without dis- 
aster to themselves. No a priori rea 
soning warrants such a view and no et 


periences to date furnish a precedent. | 
Nor can England quickly and readily 


adjust her organization to such changes. 


She has lost an important fraction d | 
her foreign securities in the last decade | 


which means either that her rate of ex- 


pansion must be sharply curtailed, if | 
she pays us what she owes, or there , 


must be an increase in her exports and 
an economy in her imports. But her 
coal, shipbuilding and steel industries 
are already in distress, while only the 


professional optimists are enthusing | 


over the future of her textile and most 
of her other industries. Sudden read | 
justments are painful and usually | 
impossible. 
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Nor can the United States escape 
a similar predicament. We cannot 
quickly change from debtor to creditor 
—from an export merchandise balance 
of $500,000,000 per year to an import 
balance of that much or more. In fact, 
we have not tried to do it, but have 
evaded the issue by continuing our ex- 
port shipments, taking in return more 
and more promises to pay. And per- 
haps this has been better for us even 
though the kindness to Europe is more 
than doubtful. It has been better to 
keep our organization working even 
though a considerable part of our pro- 
duction has been shipped abroad. 

But in time this practice must be 
modified. A reversal must come and 
an import balance be accepted. If the 
change comes suddenly it means trou- 
ble. For the sake of ourselves and of 
others we should not drift. But what 
ean be done? 

Very little can be done immediately 
and directly. Until financial reorgani- 
zation within certain other countries, 
particularly in France, has taken place, 
we can do little. This means delay. 
There is no reason to think the French 
can avoid the disaster of inflation in the 
near future. Either inflation must run 
its course, or the drastic measures that 
are to prevent it must soon appear and 
be rigorously applied. Until this is 
done public opinion in France will prob- 
ably not be ready for any other steps. 

When this reorganization has been 
accomplished, but not before, it will 
be possible to attack the reparations 
question. The Dawes Plan does not 
touch the principal sum of 132 billion 
marks in the agreement of May, 1921. 
The annual payments necessary to 
meet interest at 5 per cent and amortize 
the principal at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum would be 7,920,000,000 gold 
marks. The minimum annual pay- 
ments called for by the Dawes Plan in 
1930 (and they may be the maximum) 
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are only 2,500,000,000 gold marks, or / 
less than one-third of that sum. Pay- 
ments at the rate that may be expected 
will not touch the principal sum nor 
even meet interest on the whole of it. 

When the French are really ready the 
United States should co-operate in a 
general scaling down, but we can do 
nothing yet. If we act now we have 
nothing with which to bargain. If we 
wait until the French are ready we can 
offer a substantial reduction, provided 
France stands ready to work out a prac- 
ticable settlement with Germany. 

Such a settlement will not be easy to 
reach nor to outline in advance, yet one 
or two of its features may be suggested. 
Certainly it should be approached in 
the spirit of the Dawes Plan, at least in 
certain particulars. One is in its fail- 
ure to repeat the blunder of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in demanding that Ger- 
many acknowledge her sole resp@nsi- 
bility for the war. Whether Professor 
Barnes is right in believing that the 
latest evidence places less responsibility 
on Germany and more on France, I do 
not know, but I have every confidence 
that the demand in the Dawes Plan 
that Germany assume a moral obliga- 
tion toward those who have suffered y 
through the war is a better approach.~ 
It places the French claims for help on 
a much stronger and far more practi- 
cable basis. 

A second feature of the Dawes Plan 
to be observed is its sense of economic 
realities. Let us change our ostrich- 
like attitude, draw our heads out of the 
sand and do what is practicable, under- 
taking what it is possible to accomplish, 
rather than to demand from each other 
payments that cannot be made or pay- 
ments that, if made, would hurt us far 
more than they would help. 

But there is one feature of the Dawes 
Plan that should not be included. Mr. 
Boyden, formerly our representative on 
the ne Commission, has re- 
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cently suggested applying the idea of 
the Dawes Plan to the debts due the 
Ba United States, e.g. from France. If by 
this is meant a plan to measure coldly 
the capacity of France and then take all 

we can get, I protest. It is not in this 

_ way that goodwill can be fostered or 

P economic prosperity be secured—and 
© = applies to all the debts, including 
_ reparations claims against Germany. 
; No formula for the adjustment can be 
drawn up at this stage. 


This paper has failed of its purpose if 
it has not made clear certain of the 
writer’s convictions. One is that the 
Dawes Plan is not a workable program 
_ for a long period of time. It is instead 
. merely a stop-gap device—a plan whose 
operation to date is according to 
schedule, but no more. It furnishes 
us, however, a breathing space during 
which we are not making sufficiently 
rapid progress toward a settlement of 
the real issues. 
Second, is the view that little more 
can be done until French financial ad- 
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justments are made. In the meantime 
we should put every rational form of 
pressure on the French to take this 
necessary but painful step. 

Third, is our insistence that when the 
time comes we should press for a drastic 
adjustment of international indebted- 
ness for the sake of all concerned. 
This settlement should be in a new 
spirit and along new lines. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that 
none of the real issues that brought 
about the war have been settled. 
Instead some of the complications 
have been intensified. The Dawes Plan 
and readjustments of indebtedness are 
merely necessary preliminaries to the 
big task. As Professor Shotwell said a 
few months ago, more science goes into 
the structure of the hull of a single 
battleship than has yet gone into the 
cause of international peace. It is to 
be hoped that we shall soon pass out of 
the present annoying and dangerous 
stage where every suggestion for study 
and discussion of co-operation and peace 
brings hysterical charges of smears and 
Bolshevism. 
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The Burden of Germany’s Obligations Under 


the Dawes Plan 


By Epwin Watter KeMMERER 
Professor of Economics and Finance, Princeton University 


NDER the agreement of May, 
1921, Germany was required to 
pay fifty billion gold marks in bonds of 
Series A and Series B. These bonds 
called for annual payments of 6 per 
cent, 5 per cent of which represented 
interest, and 1 per cent amortization 
payments. The agreement also called 
for the payment of eighty-two billion 
gold marks in Series C bonds, which, 
likewise, were subject to a 6 per cent 
annual service charge, 5 per cent repre- 
senting interest and 1 per cent amorti- 
zation. These bonds, however, were 
to be issued by the Reparations Com- 
mission only 
as and when it is satisfied that the payments 
which Germany undertakes to make in pur- 
suance of this agreement are sufficient to 


provide for the payment of interest and 
sinking fund on such bonds. 


Few economists of standing, either in 
this country or in Europe, ever ex- 
pected that Germany would pay any 
considerable sum on these C bonds. 
The bonds were widely looked upon as 
little more than a basis for bargaining. 

Unfortunately, the terms of reference 
of the Dawes Committee prevented it 
from considering the important prob- 
lem of the total amounts of reparations 
Germany should pay. The Committee, 
therefore, made no recommendations 
on that subject. Germany’s total 
obligation, accordingly, stands today at 
the amount agreed upon in May, 1921, 
namely, 132 billion gold marks. This 
sum, in the minds of most economists, 
is a preposterous one to expect Ger- 
many to pay. 


Beginning with year 


the fiscal 


1929-30, Germany, under the Dawes 
Plan, will be required to pay two and a 


half billion gold marks a year in addi-V 


tion to whatever amounts may be due 
under the index of prosperity. Two 
and a half billion gold marks a year are 
merely sufficient to cover the interest at 
5 per cent on the A and B bonds, and do 
not allow one cent for amortization. 
Germany’s total obligation on the prin- 
cipal will therefore be reduced only 


by the amount paid under the indexy 


of prosperity. The more prosperous 
Germany proves to be, the more she 
will pay under this index of prosperity 
and therefore the more quickly will she 
amortize the A and B bonds. 


But what motives has she to amor- 
tize these bonds under the present ar- 
rangements? The more prosperous 
she is, the sooner will she be called upon 
to meet the debt charges on the eighty- 
two billion marks of C bonds, and these 
would call for nearly five billion gold 
marks a year. Such a penalty placed 
upon prosperity greatly weakens the 
incentive to strive. Well may the 
German people ask: Is it worth while 
to exert ourselves if the more we pay 
the more we have to pay, while there is 
not the faintest hope that by regular 
performance of obligations the annual 
burden can be reduced either in our life- 
time or that of our children? I believe, 
therefore, that the time has arrived 
when this troublesome question, still 
unsettled because heretofore settled 
wrong, should be again taken up for 
serious consideration. 
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If the C bonds could be wiped out 

“a entirely and Germany’s total obligation 

: ” on all accounts fixed at the amount of 
A and B bonds, namely, fifty billion 

_ gold marks, less credits for the sums she 

has already paid, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a reviving Germany would 
xe soon be able to meet out of current in- 
a come the regular interest charges on 
. th principal sum and, in addition, 
bone through the payments called for by the 
index of prosperity, to amortize the 
principal at a reasonably rapid rate. 
_ The payments called for under the 
Dawes Plan are large—larger, I believe, 
than most American and English econ- 
omists thought economically desirable 

; _—but they are not at all impossible for 

_a vigorous Germany, provided there is a 

- strong incentive for her to pay them. 

With the fixing of a reasonable total 

amount, and with liberal discounts for 
- anticipated payments, the German peo- 
_ ple could take heart, and with a real 
_ pride in achievement and a strong na- 
tional patriotism, such as was shown by 
_ France after the Franco-Prussian War, 
~ could and would tackle with vigor the 
task of unloading the burden. 

I will not go into a consideration of 
the figures of Germany’s total wealth, 
her national income, her trade balance, 
and the like, all of which have a bearing 
upon this problem of her capacity to 
pay the amount called for under the 
_ Dawes Plan agreement; and I am not 
- going to use space to prove the obvious, 
although frequently forgotten, fact, 
that Germany can pay reparations only 
_ by exporting more goods and services 
than she imports, using those terms in 

their broad sense. I do want, however, 
to stress two important points. 


How Os.ications Can Be Mer 


The first is that an annual excess of 
two and a half billion marks of exports 
over imports is not an impossible task 
3 a nation of sixty millions of people, 
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provided the world does not ai un- 
reasonable restrictions upon the receipt 
of German goods. Two and a half 
billion gold marks are about 600 mil- 
lion dollars. For sixty million people, 
that is approximately ten dollars per 
capita per annum, or something like 
three cents per day per capita, and this 
amount per capita will decline as the 
German population increases. If the 
German people will reduce what would 
otherwise be their rate of accumulation 
of capital and, more importantly, re- 
duce their personal consumption of 
goods at a combined rate for both of 
approximately three cents per day per 
capita, the values so released when 
taken together would be sufficient to 
meet this annual payment of two and a 
half billion gold marks. There are 
many people in Germany to whom an 
additional economy of three cents per 
day would be an impossible hardship, 
but there are millions who could reduce 
their family budgets many times that 
amount without serious inconvenience; 
and when Germany comes back to rea- 
sonably normal condition, as she is now 
doing rapidly, a very large proportion 
of the German people could effect such 
economy without great hardship. 

Of course it takes time for the saving 
of labor and capital thus effected by the 


reduction of home expenditures on con- 
sumption goods to be diverted to other 
channels and to be utilized in the pro- 
duction of goods suitable for export. 
Professor Patterson says that there is 
no ground for believing that Germany 
could quickly readjust her economic 
structure to meet the demands called 
for by the Dawes Plan in such a manner 
that the proceeds would be delivered 
to her creditors and received by them 
without disaster to themselves. “Noa 
priori reasoning warrants such a view,” 
he says, “and no experiences to date 
furnish such a precedent.””' It is true 
1 See p. 10. 
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that we have no precedent for any such 
indemnity payments. The war was 
such a stupendous affair that the world 
has no precedent, quantitatively speak- 
ing, for most of the things that were 
done by the belligerent nations during 
the war or since. It is also true that 
Germany could not be expected to 
readjust her economic structure quick- 
ly to meet these demands, but she is 
not being required to do so, quickly. 
The Armistice was signed in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the Treaty of Versailles in 
the spring of 1919, the schedule of pay- 
ments in May, 1921, while the Dawes 
Committee Plan was accepted over a 
year ago and does not go into full effect | 
until the fiscal year 1934-35, nine veusiel 
hence. 

Germany is essentially a manufac- 
turing country. In this day, when 
manufacturing is conducted on a large 
scale with very similar power machin- 
ery for widely different kinds of prod- 
ucts, with standardized parts and a 
high degree of division of labor, it is 
nothing like as difficult or expensive to 
shift from one line of production to an- 
other as it was a generation ago. 

Germany, moreover, will probably 
not meet her obligations to any great 
extent through the exportation of new 
products, but rather through the in- 
creased production of the types of 
goods in which she excelled in pre-war 
days. 


INTERCHANGE OF PURCHASES BY 
CREDITOR AND Desror NATIONS 


Furthermore, Germany may meet her 
reparations obligations by exporting 
her goods to the whole world, and need 
not depend chiefly upon marketing her 
products in such countries as France, 
Belgium, Italy and England. Accord- 
ing to the Dawes Plan, the fund repre- 
senting the reparations obligations of 
Germany will be collected from the 
German people in the form of taxes 


and other public charges and deposited 
in the Reichsbank, to the credit of the 
reparations account. 

In order to realize on the deposited 
funds the creditor governments, under 
the regulations imposed by the Trans- 
fer Committee, will presumably sell 
their Reichsbank credits to the public 
in their respective countries, and the 
public will use these credits to purchase 
the things they most want. These 
purchases will be goods, services, se- 
curities, etc., which the public may 
buy either directly from Germany, or 
from other countries, as, for example, 
the United States, Argentine, Brazil, 
England, etc.; but in any case the people 
in the creditor countries will actually be 
paying for them through drafts drawn 
against German credits. France, for 
example, might draw against the credit 
to the amount of, say, ten million 
marks to buy dyestuffs in Germany, 
and might draw against the fund for a 
second ten million marks to use in buy- 
ing coffee from Brazil, the Germans 
having previously obtained a corre- 
sponding credit in Brazil by shipping to 
Brazil an equivalent value of, say, Ger- 
man cutlery. In this second instance, 
France would be receiving her pay in 
coffee from Brazil, and Germany would 
have made her payments by exporting 
cutlery to Brazil. France will take her 
German credits in such goods and in 
such quantities of these goods from all 
the world as may best suit her wants, 
due consideration being given to the 
prices of the various commodities in the 
different markets of the world, and to 
prevailing exchange charges. 

The situation would be much the 
same as if Germany should give her 
creditors a large number of signed 
checks or orders payable not in money 
but in any commodities which the 
creditors or their assignees might want 
to take, calculated at market prices, 
from any or all of the countries of the 
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- world in any amount desired up to a 
- maximum total of two and a half bil- 
lion marks. Under such circumstances 
the creditors would take the value due 
them in a great variety of goods, includ- 
ing perhaps a little gold, from a large 
number of countries. They would buy 
Bt ne where they could buy cheapest; they 
would discontinue buying any particu- 
lar commodity when the price at which 
they could sell it at home declined un- 
_ duly, or when the price at which they 
gould buy it abroad rose unduly. 

Of course it is recognized that there 
exists in the countries that were for- 
merly the enemies of Germany strong 
prejudices against German goods. 
These prejudices‘ will be an obstacle to 

the extension of the sale of German 
products in those countries. Opposi- 
tion of this kind, however, weakens 
very quickly under the pressure of 
economic self-interest. People may 
_ prefer home-made toys to German 
toys, but if the latter are appreciably 
cheaper, a very large proportion of the 

_ buyers will purchase the German toys. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that a 
_ large part of the world is not prejudiced 
against the Germans to any consider- 
able extent, and that Germany is build- 
ing up her markets rapidly in such 
countries, as for example, those of 
Latin-America and the Orient. 

Germany no longer realizes an ad- 
Pree. in competition with other 

countries for foreign markets through 
‘the fact of a depreciating currency. 
Her manufacturers and her laborers, 
_ moreover, for many years to come must 
_ pay extremely heavy taxes, in order to 
enable the government to meet its rep- 
 arations charges, and these heavy taxes 
will presumably be a handicap to Ger- 
_ many in meeting international competi- 
tion. It should be noted also that a 
large part of Germany’s exports to 
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Latin-America and the Orient’ will not 
come into competition with home in- 
dustry in those parts of the world. 


Errect or REPARATION PAYMENTS 
ON THE CREDITOR COUNTRIES 


Most of Germany’s reparations pay- 
ments will go to France, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Italy. For these four coun- 
tries two and a half billion marks of 
reparations exports from Germany 
would represent reparations imports of 
roughly about $4.50 per capita of their 
population, or something like one and 
one-fourth cents per day per capita. 
That should not be enough to harm any 
country. Of course it is recognized 
that the bulk of these payments will 
be made in a comparatively small 
variety of commodities and that some 
manufacturers of competing products 
will suffer, but if they cannot meet 
competition when it is fair and square, 
they should take the consequences. 

Up to the present time we have been 
viewing this problem too much from the 
standpoint of the self-interest of a few 
individual manufacturers, whereas the 
proper viewpoint should be that of the 
social welfare of the great consuming 
public. In that connection the big 
point is that the German people will 
have for some years to come about 600 
million dollars worth of goods less to 
consume each year than they otherwise 
would have, while the creditor nations 
will have about 600 million dollars 
worth more to consume than they 
would have if Germany were not pet- 
mitted to make her payments. It will 
be a sad commentary upon the eco- 
nomic intelligence of the people in the 
creditor nations if they permit the nar- 
row self-interest of a few manufac- 
turers to prevent their people from 
receiving the goods due them on the 
reparations account. ; 
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The Dawes Plan a Temporary Basis for Reparation. 


Payments 


Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
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HE Dawes Plan grants to the Ger- 

man Government in respect to 
reparation payments available in gold 
value to creditor governments an in- 
definite moratorium, after delivery 
(already made) of about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars from the recent 
foreign loan. The moratorium thus 
granted will extend to the unknown 
date when German foreign business will 
show a favorable balance, or when the 
German Government may make addi- 
tional foreign borrowings. 

The present course of Germany’s 
foreign business as shown by figures 
quoted below, instead of yielding a 
favorable balance permitting transfers 
of capital to foreign countries is in 
fact burdened with a heavy deficit. 
The volume of exports is still far below 
that of 1913 whether measured in 
tons or in value. 

The careful study made by Moulton 
and McGuire indicates that after 
making allowance for changes in the 
purchasing power of gold Germany 
might have met annually during the 
four or five years preceding the war 
something like four hundred million 
marks. Bearing these facts in mind, 
the way seems very long indeed before 
annual transfers even approximating 
two billion and one-half gold marks can 
be met for the benefit of German 
creditors. Yet this large figure is the 
one which has been fixed in public 
opinion as that which may be reached 
at the end of five years. The Dawes 
Committee was careful to avoid any 
appearance of guaranteeing such a 
transfer. 


Neither one of these contingencies 
(that is, favorable balance, or loans) 
can be estimated with any accuracy 
as to time or amount of funds realizable 
from them. 

This fact is understood by students 
of the subject in all countries, but it is 
not understood, I believe, by the gen- 
eral public of creditor countries. 


Bupcets Witt Soon Discitose REAL 
Facts 


Finance ministers of these countries 
must take this fact into account by re- 
fraining from the introduction into 
their estimated receipts of any re- 
sources from German account, except 
certain payments in kind, and certain 
payments in German currency covering 
military occupation expenses. 

The budgets of creditor countries 
will within a short time expose to the 
general public the true state of affairs. 

When thus exposed, politicians in 
these countries, reflecting public disap- 
pointment, will probably make outcries 
against the continued operation of the 
Dawes Plan. 


PouiticaL Ourcries WiLL BE HEARD 


Unless serious contention shall mean- 
while have developed between the 
German Government and the various 
foreign agencies created to supervise 
proceedings involved in the Dawes Plan, 
these outcries may be quieted by as- 
surances from the foreign agencies that 
no possibility exists of obtaining from 
Germany anything more than that 
which they may have transferred in 
accordance with the Plan. 
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a While up to this time no serious con- 
flicts between the foreign agencies and 

German Government have been 
reported, our general knowledge of hu- 
man nature suggests that such conflicts 
may at any time occur. 


Hongst DirrereNces or OprInion 


4 Witt ARISE 


Even on the assumption of an honest 
endeavor on both sides to interpret 
correctly all the principles involved in 
the Plan, there may arise profound 
differences of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of particular actions over which 
the aliens are given control. 


SANCTIONS STILL APPLICABLE 


The agreements made in London, 
looking to the execution of the Plan, 
provide for the arbitration of various 
classes of disputes including cases of 
default in certain anticipated payments. 
It may be hoped that much friction will 
be thus avoided. But it is to be re- 
membered that the Plan contemplates 
that in case of “flagrant failure to fulfill 
the conditions accepted by common 
agreement,” the so-called “sanctions” 
(claimed particularly by France and 
Belgium) may be re-imposed. This 
really means that military measures 
may again be taken by the creditors. 
To them, it seems, is left the determina- 
tion of what action on the part of Ger- 
many may be interpreted as a “flagrant 
failure to fulfill the conditions, etc.” 

From the fact just stated it may be 
assumed that no German Government, 
unless prepared for war or supported by 
one of the powerful creditor nations, 
will resort to anything like an obvious 
resistance to the operation of the Plan. 


PLAN INVOLVES PARTIAL MORATORIUM 
ON INTERNAL PAYMENTS 


While the moratorium with respect 
to external reparation payments is in- 
definite, as explained above, the Plan 
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provides for an accumulation of a pos- 
sible five billion gold marks of payments 
in German currency or bank credits 
transferred to the foreign receiving 
agency. These accumulations are pre- 
sumed to flow from: (1) certain spe- 
cially allocated taxes; (2) interest and 
sinking fund on eleven billion marks of 
railway bonds; (3) a 6 per cent tax on 
gross railway receipts; (4) interest and 
sinking fund on five million gold marks 
of industrial bonds; (5) from possible 
sales in Germany of the railway and 
industrial bonds, above mentioned. 

The Plan contemplates gradual in- 
creases from these sources until in five 
years they reach an estimated value an- 
nually of two billion, five hundred mil- 
lion marks. 

If the estimated figures are not real- 
ized, no penalty is provided save as in- 
dicated above in case of what may be 
interpreted as “flagrant failure, etc.” 

There is, therefore, even in respect to 
these anticipated payments in German 
currency, an elastic moratorium, vary- 
ing in its particular effects with the 
general prosperity of the German 
Reich. 

Tax OBLIGATION 

The obligation requiring that Ger- 
man taxes should be at least equal to 
those in creditor countries is one of ex- 
treme uncertainty in practical applica- 
tion. It is not indeed a special hard- 
ship of which Germans need complain. 
The real difficulties arise in determining 
the distribution, rather than the total 
revenue in any tax system. The voice 
of the alien in such matters will always 
be unwelcome. 


INVESTMENT OF Funps Nor 


TRANSFERRED 


It is the right and duty of the foreign 
agencies to invest in Germany the 
marks received by them, if they cannot 
be transferred to foreign account with- 
out depreciating the currency, and 
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when the accumulation shall exceed 
two billion gold marks, which amount 
may be left on deposit with the new 
Bank of Issue that has been set up in 
accordance with the Plan. It is not 
probable that any exercise of this right 
on a considerable scale can escape bitter 
criticism from German officials or in- 
dustrials. It opens a wide field for 
charges of favoritisms and even of cor- 
ruption. 

Whatever may be the faults dis- 
coverable in this system, it remains 
that, if no transfers into foreign gold 
values can be made, the five billion 
mark accumulation, which may require 
years to be effected, represents a com- 
paratively small burden upon the 
debtor government. 


PosstBLE DEPRECIATION OF 
GERMAN CURRENCY 


Even assuming peaceful relations be- 
tween the German Government and 
foreign agencies, a great strain may 
soon be thrown upon the whole plan by 
depreciation of the new currency. Let 
us assume, that, either voluntarily, or 
because of foreign control, the Bank of 
Issue will refrain from note inflation to 
cover budget deficits. The stability of 
this currency will then depend upon 
Germany’s foreign trade balance. 
Thus far the indications in that respect 
are disquieting. 

Recent newspaper reports indicate 
that the first quarter of this year an 
adverse balance of trade has been es- 
tablished amounting to one billion and 
one-half gold marks. It is full well 
known that the so-called invisible 
movements in and out of Germany can 
at best do no more than to balance each 
other. 
conclusion that very large private bor- 
rowings have taken place by German 
interests seeking capital in foreign 
countries. With previous deficits of 
the same kind running through the 


It seems, therefore, a necessary” 


wis 


years 1923 and 1924, and with the eight 
or nine hundred million gold mark obli- 
gations of the German Government 
made in pursuance of the Dawes Plan, 
there is probably now an annual out- 
flow in interest amortization charges on 
all these obligations of something like 
one hundred million of gold marks 
annually. 
Future Loans 


The private loans now outstanding 
are in part of long term, but possibly 
something like half of them are of 
relatively short term. If the creditors 
become doubtful as to their security, 
or if they badly need money for other 
purposes, urgent effort will be made to 
collect these debts. This would throw 
an additional burden upon the ex- 
change market imperiling the main- 
tenance of the German currency at its 
gold parity. Should this occur, a cry 
will go up for another loan to the 
German Government. Such additional 
loans indeed seem to have been con- 
templated by the Dawes Committee, 
whether because of forecasting the 
future along the lines just indicated, 
or for other reasons, I do not know. 

There is no specific consent given by 
the creditor governments to release of 
their priority claim against German as- 
sets for loans in addition to the one al- 
ready made. I think no man can fore- 
see whether any of the governments in 
question will give that consent in any 
future contingency. Probably in no 
case would they do so save on condition 
that a considerable part of such addi- 
tional loans should be at once converted 
into reparation payments. And even 
then it would remain that the general 
investing public might reject a German 
loan junior in rank to the one now 
outstanding. 


Rune AND West RHINELAND 


The Plan contemplated that “The 
fiscal and economic unity of the Reich 
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. be restored.” While some steps in 
_ that direction have been taken, the 
restoration is not yet complete. The 
_ date set for the withdrawal of troops 
_ from the Ruhr is approximately Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. Some German au- 
thorities hold that the presence of these 
_ troops, together with the powers en- 
joyed by the Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, prevent in fact a complete restora- 
tion of fiscal and economic unity. It is 
feared also that reasons will be found 
_ for postponing the evacuation of the 
Ruhr and Cologne districts. Such 
delays would doubtless produce con- 
_ siderable unrest. 


PossiBLe Causes or CONFLICT 


Assuming that no direct attack upon 
the Dawes Plan will be made in the 
next few years by any German Govern- 
- ment, it remains that it may be inter- 
rupted as a result of conflicts over the 


questions: 


(a) Germany’s eastern frontier; 

(b) Armament restrictions in the 
Versailles Treaty; 

(c) The military occupations of 
German territory; 

(d) Fixation of Germany’s ultimate 

reparation payments; 

(e) Friction due to disappointment 

of French expectations in 

respect to amounts of repara- 

tion funds actually received. 


PossiBILiTy OF VIOLENCE 


The whole question of reparations, 
including the operation of any plan 
whatever, regulating payments exacted 
of the nations vanquished in 1918 is 
inexorably bound up with all the other 
vital exactions made by, or flowing 
from, the Treaty of Versailles. It 
would be foolish optimism to suppose 
that all the provisions of that Treaty 
can be quietly enforced or compro- 
mised. 


The adoption of the Dawes Plan did 


nothing more than give breathing space 
within which new alignments of oppo- 
site forces might be made. Grave ma- 
terial interests and violent national 
passions are involved in a status estab- 
lished only on paper, and now threat- 
ened on many sides. 

The world has not evolved a cen- 
tralized judgment seat and a central- 
ized coercive force. Until it does, we 
may see outbreaks of violence—of war 
—as the usual attempts toward the 
obtainment of objectives ardently de- 
sired by one group or groups, and 
ardentiy opposed by the other. 


Dawes PLAN CONSIDERED AN 
AMERICAN Move 


There is a strong tendency among 
French politicians to insist that they 
accepted the Dawes Plan because of 
influence exerted by the United States 
Government. Disappointments that 
are almost certainly in store for the 
French public in this matter will ac- 
centuate an anti-American sentiment 
which, from time to time, is revealed in 
important organs of French opinion. 


Frencu Optnton May Hoitp AMERICA 
RESPONSIBLE FOR Poor 


If, in the pursuit of these engage- 
ments, our influence is also to be exerted 
in imposing limitations of national 
forces, and if these limitations prove 
unacceptable to the creditor nations on 
the Continent, and if thereafter Ger- 
man payments of reparation, internally 
and externally, should fall below public 
expectation on the Continent, we would 
doubtless hear the charge that German 
defaults are due to British and Ameri- 
can intervention in favor of Germany 
and in derogation of Allied rights under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Whether logical or illogical, it will 
doubtless be held that any poverty of 
results from the Dawes Plan (now con- 
sidered substantially as an American 
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Plan) should work a practical morato- 
rium on any claims by us for payment 
of debts due to us by the Continental 
Allies. 


RELATION oF Dawes PLAN TO ALLIED 
Dest SETTLEMENT 


To avoid needless friction over this 
question, it would be well to have an 
understanding that we will wait two or 
three years before expecting from 
France a definite undertaking for the 
payment of her debts to us, provided 
always that the existence of the debt, as 
witnessed by existing signatures, shall 
not be impugned. By such an under- 
standing we would probably lose noth- 
ing in actual payments, and would aid 
in giving a fair show to the outworking 
of a plan which must under the best 
conditions face many perils. 


ConTRAST OF GERMAN AND FRENCH 
Views 

The Dawes Plan has been accepted 
by Germany as being a relief from the 
unending quarrels which preceded it; as 
giving some assurance concerning the 
annual payments to be provided by 
their budget; as affording means for 
establishing a stable currency, tempo- 
rarily stable, at least. They do not ac- 
knowledge the “justice” of any such 
arrangement; they submit to it as one 
of the consequences of defeat in war. 
They protest against the foreign control 
imposed upon them; and very vigor- 
ously demand that a time limit shall be 
set, ending their payments altogethep 
on reparations and other war accounts. 
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Harsh as the arrangements may seem to 
them it is probable that that bulks far 
less in their vision than does (a) mili- now! 
tary occupation of their territory; (b) 
the extraordinary situation created on 
their eastern frontier; and (c) an en- 
forced disarmament which leaves them af 
open to attack on all sides. 

An unceasing effort on the part of 
Germany looking toward the melita... 
tion of these conditions must be ex- _ 
pected. 
From the French point of view, the 
plan is seen as a concession from just 
claims, registered in a treaty at theend 
of a war of aggression waged against — 
them. A failure to collect large sums _ 
from Germany, in addition to the bil- _ 
lions of marks already received, poral 
seem to them a miscarriage of the sim- 
plest dictates of fair dealing. The 
handicaps, territorial and military, laid 
upon Germany are held to be necessary 
to French national security. Thus the 


issue is joined. 


Security Pacr 


The various security pacts which 
from time to time prominent in the dis- — 
patches from Europe when analyzed, 
seem to contain nothing more than 
re-hash of the familiar “If you will be 
good, I will be good” doctrines which © 
are the present-day idols of popular e 
worship. 

The Dawes Plan is a poultice witha — 
sprinkling of red pepper, the whole laid in 
upon several running sores. These re- 
quire something more forcurethansuch _ 
a poultice, soothing as it may now be. = 
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HE Dawes Commission, created to 
propose the means of balancing the 
German budget and of stabilizing the 
German currency, was not specifically 
empowered to find a solution to the 
reparations problem. Its report and 
the subsequent London agreements do 
not “settle” reparations, but do fur- 
nish the basis of a test of the ability 
and willingness of Germany to pay 
_ reparations, and of the Allies to receive 
them. 

While reparations payments, as such, 
were not the main business of the 
Dawes Commission, the existence of 
the reparations obligations had to be 
regarded, of course; otherwise, the 
effort to stabilize the budget and cur- 
rency would not proceed on a practi- 
cable basis. 

The Commission necessarily had to 
_ plan for annual payments that would 
 yepresent the maximum yearly burdens 
that could be placed upon Germany in 
harmony with her financial and eco- 
nomic stability. There is considerable 
flexibility in the schedule adopted. 
This feature of the Plan, therefore, has 
_ not been brought into question to any 
eonsiderable extent. 

; Since the Allies accepted the schedule 
of mark deposits as representing the 
payments to be made by Germany, 
it obviously is the measure of their ex- 
pectations. If the payments to the 
Allies’ account in Germany can be 
4 transferred, the Plan will be considered 
a success from the viewpoint of satis- 
fying the reparation creditors. But, 
what if they are disappointed? The 
sums transferred may not square with 
their hopes and desires. Will the 
Dawes Plan then be counted a failure? 


The Ne of International Debts ay 


By Joun Jay O'Connor 
Finance Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce Lat. abel 
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Not if a record of good management 
is made by the administrative officials 
operating under the Plan and a convie- 
tion is created that Germany has acted 
in good faith. If, despite the disap- 
pointment of the Ally peoples, a real- 
ization of the true economic nature of 
reparations is brought home to them, a 
real success will have been achieved. 

In other words, if the scheduled de- 
posits of marks are made in Germany 
to the Allies’ account, a limited success 
in the operations of the Transfer Com- 
mittee should not be considered the 
measure of the value of the Dawes Plan 
as the key to the solution of reparation. 
Thoughtful men seem to agree that the 
Plan furnishes a practicable basis of a 
test of Germany’s ability to perform, 
or, if you like, of the creditors’ ability 
to extract payments. 

It is to be expected that in due time 
the capital sum of reparations will be 
fixed at a more manageable figure than 
that of the London ultimatum of May 
1, 1921, namely, of 132 billion gold 
marks, plus the Belgian external debt, 
plus the costs of the Armies of Occupa- 
tion, plus the costs of the Inter-Allied 
Commissions of Control, etc. The 
present capital value of the sums pay- 
able under the Dawes Plan probably 
does not exceed 40 to 50 billion gold 
marks. How much of the annual pay- 
ments may be taken to cover principal 
and how much for interest is yet to be 
determined. 

Once the final capital sum is fixed, it 
will be in Germany’s interest to dis- 
charge the debt to the Allied Govern- 
ments as quickly as possible, even 
though in so doing she may not extin- 
guish the debt, that is, fully wipe it out 
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Tue QueEsTION or INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 
as an external debt. In other words, one-half billion gold marks (purchasing 
it will be in her interest if some parts of power as of 1918) probably sets the 
the debt can be maneuvered into the outside limit of Germany’s annual ~~ 
hands of private investors. export surplus. This figure will be | 
PossIBLE Success OF PLAN thought high by Germany ’s 
post-war international balance is ex- 
ent What success is likely to attend the tremely difficult, if not impossible, of __ 
als operations of the Transfer Committee? ascertainment. Its disclosure would __ 
vie- Speculation on this point is rife. It help but little. a: 
‘ted will be recalled that the Dawes Com- If one adopt the view that the natu- se 
ap- mission stated: ral growth of world trade, and of Ger- 
eal. We are convinced that some kind of many’s share therein, may be estimated 4 
> of co-ordinated policy, with continuous expert and with this as a base take a plunge [? 
a, & administration in regard to the exchange into the future, an optimistic estimate . 
ed. lies at the root of the reparations problem for 1930 would assign Germany about | 
de- and is essential to any practicable scheme one-eighth of a possible world export 
iny in obtaining the maximum sums from Ger- total of 35 to 36 billion dollars, 1923 
SS many for the benefit of the Allies. value. Calculating Germany’s favor- 
m- It can be no secret that doubts were able balance as equivalent to about =| 
the entertained by some members of the one-tenth of her export total (the 
lan Dawes Commission that the mark de-__ relation it bore in 1913), a figure of — 
on. posits might easily be more than could $450,000,000, or about 1,800,000,000 
the be transferred. Otherwise, why the marks, would be reached. Through 
fa limit on the mark accumulations? some such calculation as this have the -: 
‘m, If one venture to speculate upon the estimates been arrived at that Ger- 
ity success of the transfer operations, he is many’s trade by 1930 normally, without 7 
faced at once, of course, with the prob- special measures,wouldsupportatrans- 
me lem of New Germany’s probable annual fer of at least one-half of the stand- 
be export surplus or favorable balance of ard year’s deposit. There is nothing 
an trade, complicated by abnormal and _ certain about the fractions—Germany 
ay unnatural factors bearing upon the may do more than one-eighth of the 
old willingness and capacity of the Allies export trade, and her balance may ex- oa 
bt, and of the rest of the world to absorb ceed one-tenth of her exports. Inthe 
Da- German goods and services. post-war period, neither fraction, of 
ed It would seem we might postulate at course, has been realized. Noonehas ~~ 
fhe once that if conditions were the sameas ventured to predict that world export = 
pre-war, there would be little likelihood trade by 1930 would even approximate 
aly that Germany would develop a large a total of 48 billion 1923 dollars— ~ 1 
ald export balance; that is, there would more than double the total of 1923— _— 
y- be only a remote possibility that the which would be required for a visible es 
val means could be found of transferring surplus to Germany sufficient to carry sy 
be two and one-half billion gold marks per off the two and a half billion gold 
: annum over a period of years. Esti- marks, if no special measures were 
it mates of the amount Germany could employed. One hesitatestoindulgein = 
1s have invested abroad in the favorable such speculation. But it forces atten- 
n- year of 1913 run as high as a billion tion to the idea that some unusual | 
en gold marks. Butasingle yearmay not means may have to be employed to ex- 
n- be takenas the measure of probabilities. ternalize on reparations account that FY 
ut Over any considerable pre-war period, portion of the wealth Germany pos- __ 
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sesses and develops which the mark 
deposits will command. 


U. S. Inrerest In TRANSFER 
OPERATIONS 


Beyond a small share in reparations 
to cover the claims against Germany of 
our government and nationals, the 
United States has a special interest in 
the transfer operations. To the extent 
that our war debtors acquire from Ger- 
many dollars, sterling, or other accept- 
able exchange, the problem of transfer 
by these debtors, one to the other, or to 
the United States, would be lessened. 
If we fund the debts of France and Italy 
in such manner as eventually will bring 
us payments proportionate to those we 
: receive from Great Britain, will post- 

var finance result in more than one-half 
. of the proceeds of German annuities 
being paid to the United States, via our 
Ally debtors? If so, more of the pro- 
ceeds would finally rest with us than 
with any other country. With Ger- 
_ man exports so prominently in the pic- 
ture, it could turn out that the effects of 
a stimulated German export production 
would be especially noticeable in the 
United States. Will we be able to 
square our desires for debt payment 
and resultant tax reductions with the 
trade requirements of our producers? 
‘It would seem that we have a special 
interest, certainly, in any co-ordinated 
efforts that may be adopted to develop 
German export production in order to 
facilitate the transfer of mark pay- 
ments. 

It is impossible to determine the 
weight of the new factors inthe German 
situation. All efforts to calculate a 
natural surplus for New Germany are 
largely set to naught. Germany has 
less population, area and industrial and 
mineral resources. But, measured 
against these, and other losses of Ger- 
many, we have the great increase in her 


industrial plant with possible changes 


Tue OF THE 


in its import requirements and export 
potentialities, the reduced percentage 
of the people engaged in military pur- 
suits, the numbers forced to production 
by mark inflation, the externalization 
of property, such as the Silesian mines, 
still in German ownership, the German 
balances abroad, and the possibilities 
of new exports of German technical 
experience. These are only some of the 
factors favorable to transfers. Be- 
yond these, how may one gauge the 
pressure for export that would exist if 
there should be a slight depression of 
the exchange in combination with the 
existence of a physical surplus of goods 
in Germany? Also, what can be done 
by a conscious, co-ordinated effort of 
the Allies to encourage the production 
and export by Germany of an extra 
supply of capital goods for use in the 
construction of capital and public works 
in the Allied and neutral countries? 
Could there be found potential, worth- 
while projects, especially of a public 
works nature, not likely to be developed 
in ordinary course, without assistance 
such as a reparation creditor might 
give by exercising its “mark options” 
to secure the extra supply of capital 
goods, which would be “invested” in 
the new constructions, representing 
part of their costs, the balance being 
supplied by co-operating capital—both 
sets of investors, or, at least, the Ally 
power awaiting the earnings which 
would permit of the satisfactory dis- 
posal of the securities based on the 
properties? 

It would appear that it will pay us to 
devote close attention to the transfer 
problem. In it probably lies much of 
the final answer not only to reparations 
but also to the Inter-Ally debt ques- 
tions. 

Whatever the doubts and whatever 
the costs to some lines of trade in vari- 
ous countries, it would seem that the 
reparations program, as laid down in 
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the Dawes Plan, will be pressed. 
While present views obtain as to the 
moral basis of reparations, it is not 
likely that the Allied governments will 
or could forego exacting all that can be 
obtained from Germany. Nor is it 
likely that our own government, while 
present views obtain as to the desirabil- 
ity of pressing for the sums due us, will 
or could forego the large annual pay- 
ments required as service of these debts. 
The world is getting set for a demon- 
stration of the results of popular pres- 
sure upon governments to secure huge 
payments and repayments from other 
governments without the public of the 
payee countries having much compre- 
hension of what receiving payments 
may mean in dislocation of industry 
and other harmful results. The ways 
must be found of reducing the risks. 
Human wit and ingenuity may be 
aided, as well as hampered, by fortui- 
tous circumstances. 

Inany arrangement among creditors, 
when the ability of one to pay another 
is dependent in part upon what the 
greatest debtor can pay, it is logical to 
try to bring about a set of conditions 
that will permit the principal debtor to 
start the chain of payments. In the 
governmental debt situation Germany 
is the principal debtor. 


Makino PayMENtTs PossIB_Le 


If Great Britain as one of the prin- 
cipal creditors is willing, as reported, to 
apply the principle of the Balfour note 
by first evaluating her prospects of 
payments from Germany and then 
looking to her other Continental debt- 
ors to make up the balance of the 
amount that she must pay to the United 
States, it would mean a scaling down 
of the sums Great Britain expects from 
France and Italy. It would furnish a 
logical basis for settlements of the debts 
due from ° rance and Italy, not alone to 
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Great Britain but also el even 
though we refuse to reduce the capital 
sums directly. The authors of the 
Dawes Plan stated that the fulfillment 
of Germany’s reparation commitments 
is vital to the reconstruction of Western 
Europe. There is inevitably an inter- 
relationship of reparations and Inter- 
Ally debts. We can recognize this and 
at the same time approve the attitude 
of our government, which refuses to 
accept any agreements that make pay- 
ments to us contingent upon the repara- 
tion receipts of our debtors. 

The means should and probably will 
be found of securing considerable sums 
from Germany. The opportunity soon 
will offer not alone to Great Brit- 
ain but also to France and Italy to eval- 
uate the sound worth of theirreparations 
claims. If, then, Great Britain moves 
once again, somewhat as in the Paris 
Conference of January, 1923 (the Bonar 
Law proposals), France and Italy, with 
a better perspective of reparations, 
doubtless will realize that in their own 
and in the general interest their large 
debts to Great Britain and to the Unit- 
ed States must be placed in manageable 
form. Few question that in any debt 
funding arrangements with these coun- 
tries Great Britain at least will reduce 
the capital sums due her, and both 
Great Britain and the United States 
will allow the necessary moratorium 
periods, low interest rates, and schedules 
of payments which will reflect proper 
consideration of the somewhat diffi- 
cult internal debt, budget and currency 
problems of France and Italy. It will 
not be sufficient, then, for France and 
Italy to engross themselves in their in- 
ternal fiscal problems, which, though 
difficult, can be resolved by determined 
attack, without preparing as well to 
deal comparatively soon with their 
principal creditors in the matter of fund- 
ing their external debts. 
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R. PATTERSON in his article 
has laid down this axiom: ! 


We are all familiar now with the fact that 
such payments [international payments] 
must be made with exports from the debtor 
country,—chiefly exports of merchandise, 
—and that actual payments made cannot be 
greater than the excess of these exports over 
imports. 

That is sometimes put in another 
way, in the phrase that international 
balances can only be paid in one or all 
of three ways,—in gold, goods or 
services. Now there are no services 
that any one of the creditor nations in 
the world today demand, want, or 
probably would be willing to accept, in 
any appreciable volume from any one 
of the debtors. Therefore, we can 
eliminate services. 

With approximately one-half of the 
world’s whole stock of monetary gold 
in the United States, the United States 
does not want gold from any debtor 
country, and the gold cover for circu- 
lating media in the countries of Europe 
is so scant—so slightly in excess of the 
minimum that safety requires—that 
gold cannot be used to any appreciable 
extent in settlements between the 
countries of Europe. Therefore, it 
comes down to the fact, and I only refer 
to it and repeat it, because it is the one 
vital, fundamental, unescapable fact in 
this problem, that if any or all of these 
international balances, debts or claims 
of any kind and, however arising, are to 
be settled, they must be settled in 
goods. 


PLACATING Pusiic OPINION 


Now the Dawes Plan has been re- 
ferred to as a moratorium. In an ad- 
1 See p. 1 


> — niet Liabilities and A and Assets and the Dawes Plan 


By Hon. Grorce W. Norris 


dress recently in New York it was 
referred to as an “immediate experi- 
ment.”” Why, the public may ask, 
after all these years should an expert 
body have adopted and promulgated a 
plan that did not fully solve the situa- 
tion; that was an experiment or a 
temporary thing, or only partially met 
the situation? Well, here in this 
country today, public opinion is ap- 
parently strongly opposed to the can- 
cellation of the debts incurred by other 
nations to us principally for munitions, 
bought from us, to enable them to 
continue the war until our forces could 
get into Europe. If we are unwilling 
to cancel those debts, with what pos- 
sible reason could it be expected that 
France and Belgium, for example, 
would be willing to cancel the debt that 
Germany owes to them for actual 
destruction, wantonly done upon their 
own soil? There is the situation that 
the Dawes Committee had to face. 
There was no use of suggesting any- 
thing that public opinion in several 
countries would instantly reject and 
practically unanimously reject. There- 
fore, the Dawes Committee set up this 
plan by which payments that are 
probably well within the capacity of 
Germany to make could be lodged with 
an agent-general for reparations in 
Berlin, in gold. What the Dawes Com- 
mittee could not do was to provide a 
certain means of gettingthose payments 
out of Berlin and into the hands of the 
creditor nations. Machinery was pro- 
vided to facilitate that transfer. Every- 
thing that banking ingenuity could 
suggest to facilitate the export of 
those credits accumulated in the Reichs- 
bank to the credit of the agent- 
general was done, but no man can 
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guarantee, no power could guarantee, 
there could be no assurance, that it will 
be possible to get them out to any 
great extent. 


Ways AND MEANS 


While I do not claim any expert 
knowledge, I have had some years of 
experience in various kinds of work, 
and I have seen ways and means ulti- 
mately devised of accomplishing a 
great many things that at the start 
looked almost impossible, and one very 
evident means of at least bridging over 
the first few years exists: Whether there 
will be a disposition on the part of the 
other nations to purchase more bonds 
of the German Government, I do not 
know; but observe this fact, during the 
long period when the mark was going 
down to the vanishing point, no one in 
Germany who knew the situation, who 
had any financial acumen, ever held on 
to any marks. The moment he got 
any marks, he got rid of them as 
quickly as possible in exchange for any 
kind of visible, tangible property that 
he could get for his daily and hourly 
depreciating mark. Therefore, the 
German industries, managed as they 
were in most cases by men of great 
ability, did not attempt to accumulate 
or even hold working capital, but all 
the cash or credit that they had, they 
put into either paying off their debts 
or improving or adding to their plants, 
so that German industry—I mean 
German industrial establishments—are 
today free of debt and, generally 
speaking, in perfect physical condition. 

Manifestly under those conditions, 
perfect physical condition, free of debt, 
with an ample supply of labor at wages 
very much below the American stand- 
ard, and probably below the standard 
of most of their leading competitors, 
those German industries are excellent 
credit risks. They are entitled to 
credit, and they now want credit for 
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working capital. They have all of the 
requisites to successful production 
except working capital. Working 
capital is the one thing they want and 
need, and there are no better credit 
risks probably in the world, taking 
them by and large, than those German 
industries. 

Recently several offerings of bonds 
on German industries and German 
public utilities have appeared in the 
newspapers. That thing is likely to 
develop into a very considerable vol- 
ume within the next few years. I am 
not guaranteeing or endorsing any 
German industrial bonds that may be 
offered in this country. There will, 
however, be good and there will be 
bad bonds, and, of course, every loan 
by an American to a foreign country 
should be very carefully looked into 
and made only after the most thorough 
investigation, but it is altogether 
probable that within the next few years 
there will be an investment of foreign 
capital in Germany in the form of loans 
for working capital to German in- 
dustries that will go a very considerable 
distance toward providing the ex- 
change that will be needed to enable 
the Agent-General of Reparations to 
get out of Germany the payments that 
he receives. Therefore, there is a 
bridge which may enable us to get 
across the first few critical years of the 
operation of the Dawes Plan. Then, 
with German industry supplied with 
working capital, having had no war 
destruction, plants all in perfect physi- 
cal condition, it ought to be a much 
easier thing than it would be today for 
Germany to work up and export a 
balance of merchandise. Figures have 
been given showing that last year she 
had a very large import balance. Ihave 
not had the opportunity of analyzing 
those figures, I have not seen any 
German trade returns that would show 
it, therefore I cannot state it as a fact, 
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but I have a very strong suspicion that 
the large excess of imports into Ger- 
_ many represented very largely raw ma- 
terials that were to be worked up into 
manufactured products and which prob- 
ably will re-appear as exports in 1925. 

In closing I do want to refer to the 
idea that the Dawes Plan is not a thing 
that stands by itself, that it is discon- 
nected from all the other war problems. 
On the contrary, the Dawes Plan is 
_ inextricably bound up with the Inter- 
Allied debts, with reparations, with all 
of the financial and economic problems 
that are connected with the war. 
American citizens are rendering and 
have rendered very great service in the 
general cause of European reconstruc- 
tion. General Dawes and Mr. Owen 
Young made a notable contribution in 
this so-called Dawes Plan. Professor 
Kemmerer and Mr. Crosby have con- 
tributed of their counsel and advice 
j on various occasions. Mr. Jeremiah 
4 Smith of Boston is supervising the 

finances of Hungary. Mr. Norman 
hag Davis did a valuable piece of work in 


} 


the Memel settlement. Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, former under-secretary of the 
Treasury, is the Agent-General at 
Berlin, and Mr. Lamont and various 
other American bankers have rendered 
great service to the governments and 
_ the great industries of Europe along 
banking lines. 


Mora OBLIGATION OF THE U. S. 


Yet, all of those services, helpful 
services, have been rendered by in- 
dividual citizens of the United States. 
Has the attitude of the American 
Government toward the political and 
- economical reconstruction of Europe 
been what any patriotic and proud 
American citizen would wish it to be? 
We refused to sign the Treaty of 


creditable or consistent i: 
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Versailles. Since that time we have 
claimed to be entitled to every benefit, 
privilege, right or advantage that we 
would have had if we had been a signa- 
tory, but we have positively refused to 
assume any duty, liability or responsi- 
bility under the Treaty. We have re- 
fused to join in a guarantee of security 
to France, and yet we object to the ex- 
penditure by the French of money for 
the military protection that is necessary 
to give them the security which we and 
other nations refuse to guarantee. 
We refused to join a League which all 
the statesmen of the world devised and 
all the parliaments of the world ratified 
as the best means that was humanly 
available of avoiding future wars. We 
have thus far failed to join the body 
that we have always urged should be 
organized: the International Court of 
Justice, or World Court. We discuss 
constitutional questions, we suggest 
impossible amendments, we debate, 
and thus far we have not joined even 
that World Court. We have made a 
bargain with England for the payment 
of her debt to us, which is a very great 
burden to the English people, and a 
very doubtful benefit to us. It seems 
that we are now about to begin harass- 
ing the French Government to force 
some agreement with them for settle- 
ment of their debt to us, before they 
have even had time to fund the debt 
that they had to incur for the recon- | 
struction of the devastated region; and, 
finally, we ask all of these nations to 
make payments to us, knowing as we 
do that those payments can be made 
only in goods, and at the same time that 
we ask for payment in goods we raise 
a tariff-wall to prevent the entry of 
the goods. 

Is such a foreign policy as this either 
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Should the United States Be a ee by Debtor 
Countries and How?’ 


By Hon. Grorce E. Roserts 


ay Vice-President, National City Bank of New York la 


HIS question of inter-governmen- 

tal debts is a large one with many 
phases, and I have thought it best not 
to deal with considerations arising out 
of our own participation in the war. 
All of these debts owing to the 
government of the United States on 
account of war supplies were created 
after the United States had actually 


entered the war with Germany and 
had become interested on its own ac- 
count in having that battle-line in 
France held, and in the minds of some 


| people this is an important factor in 


considering these obligations. 

War is such terribly costly business 
that there is no economy in haggling 
with a partner over what your own 
share of the expense shall be—at least, 
not while the war is on. The main 
thing is to get the enemy beaten and 
the conflict over in the shortest possible 
time. However, I prefer to base this 


ed in some quarters as debatable: that, 
in view of the detached relation of the 
United States to the European situa- 


proper share of the cost of the war in 
its own expenditures, and may fairly 
claim reimbursement for its advances to 
the nationsassociated with it, according 
to the understanding at the time. 


REPARATIONS DEADLOCK 


Allowing this to be so, it is not all 
there is of this question of what to do 
about these debts. It is only the be- 
ginning. If we agree that the debts are 


‘Address before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, on 
February 14, 1925, 


discussion upon the proposition regard- ‘J 


valid, just, and ought to be paid, the ¥V 


question is: How can they be paid? 
What is the process of payment? There 
are difficulties about the payment of 
great sums from one country to another 
which are not readily understood. The 
difficulties are essentially the same in 
the case of these debts running to the 
United States Government as they are 
in the case of reparation payments by 
Germany to the Allies. It has been 
generally agreed that Germany should 
go to the limit of her ability to make 
good the damages to private property 
inflicted by her armies in the war, but 
after efforts over five or six years to 
collect these original claims the cred- 
itor nations have agreed to compro- 
mise upon a basis that will yield much 
less than the actual reconstruction 
cost. It has been perfectly natural 
for the creditors to be suspicious of 
Germany’s protestations of inabil- 
ity to pay, but the main facts in the 
situation have been evident all the 
time. | Germany could not pay in gold. 
She did not have it. The first step 


tion, this country bore its full and J arranged by the Dawes Commission 


in planning for payments was to have 
an outside loan made to Germany for 
the purpose of supplying her with gold 
as a basis for her monetary system and 
as a preliminary to such payments as 
she might afterwards be able to make. 

The only other possible means of 
payment was through a surplus of ex- 
ports over imports and she has had no 
such surplus. 

People who visited Germany during 
the years in which the reparations ques- 
tion was pending usually were impres- 
sed by the evidences of wealth. They 
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saw splendid cities, great industrial 
works, rich mining and agricultural dis- 
tricts, thoroughly equipped railways, 
and all the equipment of a great indus- 
trial people, and generally they were 
convinced that the Germans could pay 
if they wanted to. Most of them did 
- not stop to consider that none of these 
kinds of property could be transferred 
out of Germany to apply upon the rep- 
arations. The suggestion was made 
that the railroads which were owned by 
the government might be turned over 
for that purpose, but evidently it was 
impossible to move the railroads out of 
_ the country. If the title to them had 
been turned over to the Allies, and the 
Allies had been able to operate them at 
a profit, the profits would exist in the 
= of German bank deposits or Ger- 
- man currency, and the only use that 
could be made of those credits or cur- 
rency would be to buy German prod- 

ucts of some kind and ship them out of 
the country and sell them and apply 
the proceeds. The only way the fixed 
property of the country could figure 
in reparations was in the production 
of commercial goods which could be 
sold abroad, and forthwith the ques- 
tions arose: Where? In what countries 
could these goods be sold? In what 
markets were they wanted? General 


economic conditions over the world 


since the treaty of peace have not been 
_ favorable to largely increased exports 
from Germany. The Allied countries 
themselves did not look with favor up- 
on increased imports of German goods 
which would come into competition 
with their own products. The neutral 
countries of Europe held the same 
attitude, the United States likewise. 


Dawes ComMMITTEE TO THE RESCUE 


The deadlock over reparations lasted 
- several years, through sheer inability 
of}the people of the several countries 
to' understand these difficulties. The 
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creditor countries felt that they were 
justly entitled to reparations, that 
there was no room for argument about 
it, and theoretically there was none, 
Finally, it became necessary to take 
cognizance of a growing body of in- 
telligent opinion even in the creditor 
countries to the effect that there were 
fundamental difficulties about the pay- 
ment of these sums which must be con- 
sidered. France was urged that it was 
useless to insist upon the impossible, 
even though the sums named were 
rightfully her due. 

In the latter part of 1923, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Mr. 
Hughes, in a public address at New 
Haven, suggested that the creditor 
countries get together upon the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts to de- 
termine what payments were practica- 
ble and how they could be obtained. 
That suggestion lead to the Dawes 
Committee. The Dawes Committee 
divided the problem into two parts: 
one, that of raising within Germany by 
taxation or otherwise the sums to be 
paid, the other, that of effecting pay- 
ments to the countries for whom they 
were intended. The Committee laid 
down certain principles which applied 
to all such payments. It was found 
that the first step toward any payments 
must be a foreign loan to Germany asa 
means of providing a basis for the bank- 
ing and monetary system. The report 
gave complete recognition to the prin- 
ciple that reparation payments must 
be accomplished by an excess of exports 
over imports and that no payments 
should be attempted which would have’ 
the effect of disrupting the par of ex- 
change and depreciating the German 
currency again. It is distinctly set 
forth in the Plan that Germany’s 
obligation to pay reparations is dis- 
charged when payments are made by 
the German Government into the cen 
tral bank of Germany, instead of the 
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obligation being upon Germany to 
make the payments to the several coun- 
tries outside. The obligation was 
placed upon the creditor countries to 
receive the payments in German funds 
within the country, and that is the 
master stroke of the Dawes Report. 
The problem of getting the funds out of 
Germany into the treasuries of the 
creditor countries is for the creditor 
governments to solve under the man- 
agement of a transfer committee, at the 
head of which is Mr. Gilbert, a capable 
American. The Plan provides that 
when payments into the reparations 
fund in Berlin have accumulated to the 
sum of five billion gold marks, further 
payments by Germany will not be re- 
quired except as transfers out have 
reduced the fund below that amount. 
In short, while the Plan lays down cer- 
tain definite principles, the operations 
in fact are largely experimental. The 
Committee held that it was impossible 
to foretell accurately either the amount 
that Germany could raise by taxation 
or the amount which could be trans- 
ferred out of the country. Both must 
be determined by experience. 

The cautious manner in which the 
Dawes Committee dealt with the sub- 
ject as compared with the previous 
action of the political authorities is to 
be seen by a comparison of the provi- 
sions of this Plan with the provisions of 
the London Agreement of 1921. The 
London Agreement called for the an- 
nual payment of five per cent interest 
and one per cent for amortization on a 
principle sum of 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, which would amount to an an- 
nualsum only slightly under eight billion 
gold marks, or a little under two billion 
dollars a year. The Dawes Committee, 
on the other hand, provides a partial 
moratorium over four years, after which 
the fixed annual payment is 2,500,000,- 
000 gold marks, or about $625,000,000, 
which is less than one-third the amount 


called for by the 1921 Agreement. 
In other words, the Dawes Committee 
cut the original sum fixed by a little 
more thantwo-thirds. After five years 
at this rate the Plan provides for the 
application of an index of prosperity 
by which the payments may be in- 
creased as increased ability is indicated. 


Ensvu1nG DIFFICULTIES 


The first step on the part of every 
country having large debts to pay is to 
plan its budget to produce the required 
excess of revenue over expenditures. 
And there is a limit to the productivity 
of taxation. There is a point beyond 
which additional taxation does not 
produce additional revenue. ‘The peo- 
ple may evade it. They may turn the 
government out of power, or the tax- 
ation, if enforced, may reduce the 
standard of living, or increase the cost 
of production to the point where taxa- 
tion defeats its own purpose. 

It is easy to overestimate the power 
of a government to compel great bodies 
of people to do its will. It has been 
said that the German people could pay 
reparations by enacting prohibition, 
but can anybody conceive of a German 
government enforcing prohibition? It 
has been said that they could pay repa- 
rations by going back to the ten-hour 
day in the industries, but can you con- 
ceive of any authority enforcing the 
ten-hour day in Germany over the pro- 
test of organized industry,—not only 
organized labor, but organized em- 
ployers as well? And not only within 
Germany, but without, for in all 
countries both employers and em- 
ployes would be opposed to any such 
pressure upon the industries of Ger- 
many. They would not want it, on 
account of the competition it would 
create. The Dawes Commission made 
no such recommendation. 

Nor is it practicable to entirely de- 
prive business in the debtor countries 
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of profits, for that would not only de- 
stroy the incentive of the business man 
but prevent the growth of capital neces- 
sary to maintain normal growth and a 
competitive position for the country. 
Finally, assuming that the required 
surplus can be had, there remains the 
problem of converting this surplus into 
payments abroad, the problem with 
which the Dawes Committee found it 
necessary to deal. We do not take 
_ readily in this country to an excess of 
imports over exports. We have been 
accustomed throughout our history to 
have what is called a favorable balance 
of trade, that is, an excess of exports 
over imports on the merchandise ac- 
count, and so long as we were a debtor 
By - eountry, with a balance on interest 
account against us, it was necessary 
that we have a surplus of exports over 
imports in order to balance the total 
account. But when the situation is 
turned so that we have a balance on 
interest account coming to us, the same 
rule requires that we have an excess of 
imports over exports in order to collect; 
that is, if we are going to collect what 
is coming to us. An excess of imports 
over exports is not to be regarded as 
unfavorable under such conditions. 
It is merely receiving something that is 
already earned. Of course it is not 
necessary that we shall receive our pay 
directly in the products of the countries 
indebted to us. If they have a surplus 
of exports over imports in their rela- 
tions with other countries they may 
transfer the credits so created to us, 
thus giving us the means of making 
purchases in those countries; but direct- 
ly or indirectly, in one way or another, 
a _ we must expect to take our pay ulti- 
i ii mately, if we get it at all, in commodi- 
ties or in services of some kind. Of 
course this does not mean that we must 
have a surplus of imports over exports 
immediately, or every year. It may 
be mutually advantageous not to do so. 


It may be that for a time at least the 
amount of capital involved can be more 
profitably employed in these debtor 
countries than in the United States, 
The loans now being made in this coun- 
try to Europe are being made upon the 
theory that they will not increase the 
burdens of Europe but rather increase 
the ability of the European countries 
to deal with all their burdens and in- 
debtedness, and examining these loans 
separately there seems to be good rea- 
son to count upon such results. Even 
so, there remains the fact that if these 
loans are ever to be actually paid off 
in the sense in which we ordinarily use 
that term, we must take payment in 
commodities and services, not in money, 

Now I am aware that this view, al- 
though commonly held by economists, 
has been challenged, and with ability. 
It is urged that there is no such thing 
as paying off the total body of indebted- 
ness either domestic or international, 
any more than there is such a thing as 
paying off the total body of bank de- 
posits. Indebtedness, it is said, is a 
permanent factor in the business world 
and so are cross-investments between 
countries. Therefore it is urged, if I 
understand the argument correctly, 
that the paper evidences of debt or of 
ownership are in themselves just as 
tangible and final a form of property as 
anything else. An individual may 
part with them for something else, but 
they still remain in existence. To 
illustrate this line of reasoning it is said 
that before the war the investments of 
England in other countries amounted 
to twenty billions of dollars and were 
annually increasing, and that nobody 
was worrying about how these debts 
were to be paid, or thinking that these 
investments ever would be less. From 
this premise is deduced the theory that 
international debts are to be regarded 
as permanent investments and therefore 
that the paper I. O. U. s are to be con- 
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sidered as of themselves accomplishing 
final settlement. Thus it is argued 
that the whole theory that interna- 
tional debts can be paid only in goods 
or gold is untenable. 

It does not seem to me that the 
problem of reparations payments or of 
debts between governments can be dis- 
posed of in this way. The creditor 
governments are not wanting payments 
in order to have the means of making 
investments in debtor countries, but 
for the purpose of reducing the taxa- 
tion now levied upon their own people. 
What is coming to them is not regarded 


by them as surplus capital. If it was 
possible for the French Government to 
sell German reparation bonds among 
her own investors and thus obtain the 
funds which it sorely needs, or for the 
United States Government to sell Brit- 
ish, French, Belgian or Italian bonds 
upon the public market in this country 
and thus obtain funds to pay off the 
Liberty bonds to which these foreign 
debts are pledged, the question would 
become simply one of private finance 
and no longer one of public policy. 
But that is not the situation. Neither 
the French, Italian, Belgian, nor even 
the British debt can be shifted to the 
public markets of thiscountry. There- 
fore, the question of debts must re- 
main a question of governmental pol- 
icy, and for this reason the situation is 
strained, with resulting irritation and 
controversy. This is what makes the 
problem. It is a question of public 


policy. 


PRESENT ABNORMAL vs. NORMAL 
DeEsts 


It is true that there is a large body 
of what may be régarded as practically 
| permanent international indebtedness, 
including investments, etc. There is 
avery profound and useful philosophy 
in the theory that surplus wealth 
| anywhere is part of the general social 
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fund, useful throughout society wher- 
ever it may be productively applied. 
In these modern times, granted that 
conditions are such as to give se- 
curity and mutual confidence, the sur- 
plus capital of the world tends to flow 
into that employment which produces 
the best economic results to the world, 
as we see American capital flowing to 
Europe just now. Ido not think there 
is any reason to worry about the inter- 
national debts that are created in this 
manner or their effects upon trade con- 
ditions. The investments of England 
over the world have been made gradu- 
ally, over a long period of time, and 
have been constantly subjected to a 
free play of economic forces. Unless 
they have been productive they have 
been written off as worthless. More- 
over, the policies of the country have 
been in harmony with the policy of 
foreign investment, for practically free 
admission has been given to imports, 
and imports always have exceeded ex- 
ports. This body of British invest- 
ments abroad was a growing one be- 
cause there had been ample demonstra- 
tion that on the whole the investments 
were sound, that the interest upon them 
would be paid and that investors could 
get their money out when they wanted 
to do so. People continue to keep 
their money in banks because while 
they know that all deposits could not 
be withdrawn at once, they believe the 
banking situation on the whole to be 
sound and that they can get their own 
money whenever they want it. 

This state of confidence does not ex- 
ist as to these foreign debts, and this is 
what makes the problem. The prob- 
lem in reparations and these govern- 
ment debts in the last analysis is in the 
fact that they are a great abnormal 
factor in the situation. These debts 
were not created in normal trade. They 
never could have been created in normal 
trade. They were created by a great, one- 
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way movement of commodities in time of 
war, and nobody wants them paid by a 
great return movement of commodities in 
time of peace. It does not seem that 
we can consistently take the stand of 
insisting upon the payment of debts 
and at the same time refusing to re- 
ceive payment by the only practicable 
meats. 

Moreover, there is no reason for 
thinking that this demand for pay- 
ment as commonly expressed in the 
United States will be satisfied simply 
with payment in promises, the interest 
on which will be paid for an indefinite 
period in more promises. For myself, 
I am free to say that if a settlement 
with France, for instance, is to mean 
that we will take French obligations 
for the principle, then more French 
obligations for the interest and so on 
in perpetuity, the difference between 
that and cancellation at the outset 
_ does not appear to be worth quarrel- 
ing about. That kind of a settlement 
is not going to reduce taxation in the 
United States in the near future. 
_ Moreover, it is worth something al- 
ways to get rid of anything that is a 
bone of bitter contention between 
people who have always been friends. 

The outstanding fact is that the rep- 
arations question and debts together 
have created an extraordinary situa- 
tion. There is no precedent for dealing 
with it. Such debts never have been 
known in the world and of course none 
like them ever have been paid. It is 
more than six years since the war ended 
and it is probably safe to say that the 
dispute over reparations has cost every 
one of the countries involved in it more 
than they will ever get out of the repa- 
rations. It isan obscure subject. You 

_ may have positive views upon it with- 

- out being able to convince those who 
have different views. In private busi- 
ness that kind of a case is generally re- 
garded as one suitable for compromise. 


Great Britain is in a stronger posi- 
tion than the other debtors. She is 
not only a great industrial country 
with a great volume of exports, but has 
accumulated large investments around 
the world which are a constant source 
of income. Even including her annual 
payments to the United States on ae- 
count of this debt she probably still is 
in a creditor position with the world. 
She is able to gather up exchange in al] 
quarters of the globe with which to 
make payments to this country. But 
suppose we had all the other debtor 
countries also out in the markets of the 
world bidding for exchange on the 
United States? There is only a limited 
amount of exchange on the United 
States available in the markets of the 
world. What makes exchange on the 
United States? It is made by our 
purchases in other countries. There 
is just the amount of exchange avail- 
able that is created by sales to the 
United States, and practically all this 
is wanted by the people who wish to 
make purchases in the United States; 
and if you had all these debtor 
countries in the markets of the world 
bidding for exchange with which to 
make payments on these government 
debts, the effect inevitably would be to 
bid up the rate of exchange on the 
United States; a competitive situation 
would be created as between these 
bidders and the people who want to 
buy things here, with the result of 
raising obstacles to our own exports. 

France, Italy and the other debtors 
are not in as good a position to com- 
mand exchange as is Great Britain. 
They are not great industrial countries. 
Perhaps this situation will change 
in time. It may be that industrial de- 
velopment in the next fifty years will 
work such a change in the productive 
powers of these nations that the whole 
situation will be changed. The debt 
of Great Britain one hundred years 
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was thought to be a crushing one, 
but although little of it ever was paid 
off, it had become small in relation to 
the nation’s debt-paying powers before 
the recent additions were made. The 
debtor countries however do not re- 
gard it as any great favor to have the 
debts postponed while full interest 
piles up from year to year. Great 
Britain paid the United States $160,- 
000,000 in 1924, of which $137,000,000 
was interest and $23,000,000 was 
principal. 

These other countries, I repeat, are 
not great industrial countries. It is 
not so easy for them to obtain the 
means of payment in the United States. 
In my opinion these governments are 
not to be harshly judged because they 
hesitate to enter upon more definite 
obligations as to the terms of payment, 
so long as they do not see how they can 
make such payments without breaking 
down their exchanges and their mone- 
tary systems. They are naturally re- 
luctant to take positive steps toward 
doing what the Dawes Committee has 
said Germany should not be required 
to do. 

We certainly do not want to contrib- 
ute to the instability of the exchanges. 
We are interested in getting all of 
these countries back to the gold stand- 
ard and in the re-establishment of 
normal worldtrade. Weare interested 
not only as exporters and traders, but 
we are interested as the chief holder of 
gold in the world. We are interested 
in securing greater stability for the 
gold standard. The value of the gold 
standard to us before the war was not 
simply that we had it, but that we had 
it incommon with the rest of the world, 
and the gold standard itself derives 
stability from its universal use. 

Now the essence of the Dawes 
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Report is that great payments running 
from one country to another must be 
treated in a tentative and experimental 
manner. The Dawes Committee did 
not review the estimates of damage 
done by the German armies; it did not 
reduce the claims of France and the 
other countries on the ground that they 
were inequitable, but on the ground 
that their payment was probably im- 
practicable, and the whole world urged 
France to accept the findings of the 
Committee on the ground that prob- 
ably that was the best she could do, 
in her own interest. 

In view of our relations to the Dawes 
Plan it does not appear possible for us 
to take the position that the difficulties 
affecting payments to which France 
has been compelled to yield in her 
claims for reparations shall have no 
consideration in the case of her own 
debts to us. The people of this coun- 
try certainly have no wish to demand 
the impossible. 

The Dawes Plan is now in operation. 
There are today wide differences of 
opinion as to what the results are go- 
ing to be, but a demonstration of the 
theories and principles set forth in the 
Plan is about to be made. When that 
is done, many of these points of dis- 
agreement probably will be eliminated 
and the conditions should be more 
favorable for reaching an amicable 
understanding than they have been 
up to this time. In view of the known 
inability of certain of the debtor coun- 
tries to begin payments at present, 
whatever the circumstances may be in 
the future, it would seem that the 
reasonable course for the United States 
to pursue toward them is to await 
the results of the Dawes Plan and to 
avoid irritating controversy in the 


meantime, all 
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“ie Debt Cancellations from ar an English Viewpoint 


By Str Georce 


Economist and formerly Editor of The Statist, London 


HE N the Inter-Allied debts were 

first created the British Govern- 

ment never expected to collect the debt 
from Russia. At any rate, those of us 
who had to advise the British Govern- 
ment in the matter never expected to 
collect the debt. The situation with 
regard to Russia was this: that before 
the war Russia could not finance her- 
self. When she bought foreign stuff 
in any considerable quantity, she had 
to obtain foreign credit for the purpose. 
That credit was used, it is true, for the 
building of railways and for other 
things, but Russia was never in a 
position to buy any very large amount 
of foreign products without foreign 
credit. And one realized that, as soon 
as the war started, if Russia was to be 
_ of effective help to the Allied cause she 
— have to be financed. I might 
7 ss go farther than that and say 
_ this—I myself never expected Great 
_ Britain to have to place a great army 
_ on the continent of Europe. I believed 
that the French army was so efficient 
and the Russian army so numerous 
that they could take care of the enemy 
armies. What I did expect was that 
Great Britain’s contribution would be 
naval and financial and that we would 
give our share to the work of overcom- 
_ ing the enemy—our late enemy, our 
present friend, I would say,—that our 
share would be mainly financial. Yes, 
naval too, but mainly financial, but 
that we should never expect to collect 
those debts. They would be in the 
nature of the subsidies that we have 
always used in continental wars. We 
have always financed our friends and 
Allies and in that way largely helped 


to win the continental wars in which 
we have been engaged. 

Now I will go farther than that and 
say this: When Great Britain came to 
America to borrow, she did intend 
to pay. It was an ordinary commer- 
cial transaction. Some doubt existed 
whether the United States at the be- 
ginning of the war would allow us to 
borrow. At first your government 
was inclined to place an embargo on 
foreign loans. But when it was re- 
alized that if she did place an embargo 
on foreign loans America would not be 
able to sell her products because there 
would be no means of payment for 
those products other than securities, 
then the embargo was removed. 

I think I may say that it was the 
intention of the Allied nations to pay 
America, and I myself regarded the 
loans to the Allied nations with very 
great favor and as something, in a 
measure, as America’s contribution to 
the Allied cause. I regarded it in that 
sense even before you came into the 
war and I regarded it in that way even 
more after you were in the war, so that 
on that score there is no controversy. 
When those loans were obtained from 
America it was the full intention of the 
nations that borrowed to pay and that 
full intention was reflected in the 
prospectus of U. S. Liberty bonds. 
Before the war came to an end, I knew 
that we and our Allies were borrowing 
more than we could ever pay back. I 
knew that we were all doing things 
financially unsound—financially and 
economically unsound. But we had to 
win the war. We had to do every- 
Prapaas to that end. The war cost in- 
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finitely more than anyone had calcu- 
lated, both at home and abroad. No 
one ever thought it was possible for 
nations to raise the enormous debts 
they did raise, both internally and ex- 
ternally. As regards Russia, from the 
very beginning I never expected the 
debt to be repaid. I knew that 
Russia could not pay, and I knew that 
in making loans to Russia those loans 
were in the nature of a subsidy, but I 
did not think the same of France. 


FraNcE Mortatty WounDED 


Before the war France had been 
lending substantial sums to the rest of 
the world and I regarded those sums as 
the margin of her paying power. But 
the burden on France was infinitely 
greater than I myself had calculated, 
infinitely greater. France does not 
like to admit how badly she has been 
hurt by the war. Oh, yes, you will 
say, ““ But surely all she is saying about 
reparations and her devastated districts 
proves she does.” No, it does not, and 
she does not like to admit it, and I am 
not quite sure that I am doing her a 
service in stating the facts. Politics 
is largely a game of bluff. And the 
people who can bluff most usually get 
the most, and France, since the war, 
has been bluffing. She cannot afford 
to pursue the policy inevitably that 
she pursued before the war. She has 
been crippled by the war. She has 
lost in men and in seriously wounded 
more men than she can ever replace. 
You can replace your men who were 
killed; we can replace our men who 
were killed; Germany can replace her 
men. But the French cannot replace 
their men. Their man power has 
definitely gone down. Out of a man 
power of something like six millions, 
nearly two millions are useless; nearly 
a million and a half have been killed, 
and another half million so seriously 
wounded sa are — of no use. 
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Present Frencu Pouicy Must 
CHANGE 


Now that is a new factor in my calcu- 
lation. I should say that France will 
never regain her pre-war standing un- 
less she changes her mentality, changes 
her customs, and does things in a very 
different manner to what she has done 
before. In order to understand the 
present situation of France I should 
like you to realize that the progress of 
France before the war was very slow. 
If you will go back to the 40’s you will 
find that the population of France was 
twice that of England, Scotland and 
Wales, and if you will come to the 
present time you will find that 
the combined population of England, 
Scotland and Wales is considerably 
greater, nearly 10 per cent greater, 
than that of France. If you will go 
back to the 40’s you will discover that 
the income of France was considerably 
greater than that of Great Britain, but 
if you will come to 1913 you will dis- 
cover that the income of Great Britain 
was nearly twice that of France— 
an extraordinarily slow development. 
Compare it with America and you will 
see that France has been standing 
practically still. Your population and 
your income have gone up by leaps and 
bounds, and there is no limit, almost, 
to the number of people and the in- 
come you can gain in this great country. 
It is likewise true with us, there is no 
limit to the income and population of 
our few islands. 

But with the French it is different. 
France is a nation of small farms, and 
peasant farmers, pursuing a policy that 
peasant farmers would pursue; anxious 
about their farms, nervous about im- 
ports, putting up high protective 
duties to prevent the cheap wheat 
from America coming in, the cheap 
wheat from all the world coming in, put- 
ting up high duties around the French 
Empire and nS the trade of that 
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a a empire largely to the French Empire. 
Py, In this situation, with this mentality, 
France is now burdened with debts 


that she cannot possibly bear. 

We have seen the falling franc. To 
what is that fall due? To the enor- 
mous burden of interest on her debt, 
nothing else. She cannot raise the 
taxation that will enable her to pay 
that debt. If the france were at par, 
France would today have to raise one 
thousand millions sterling jn order to 
meet her interest and sinking funds and 
civil service, pensions, army and navy 
and soon. And that cannot be done. 

Where does that bring us to? It 
brings us to this. I do not want to see 
France more impoverished than her 
. a policy is impoverishing her. I 


should like to see the French policy 
change. I should like to see France 
adopt a real, courageous policy, for- 
get her fears, economic, financial and 
political. I want hertodoso. She is 
at the very moment when she should 
do so, for a nation so filled with fear as 
she is doomed, and it has been largely 
her policy of fear that has prevented 
her expanding in the way Great 
Britain has expanded. 


Now it is of very great moment that 
we should restore the character of 
France, and make her a progressive{ 
nation, that we should help her out, 
that we should help her in the burden 
that she had to bear in the matter of 
her killed and wounded. In so far as 
we press for our debts, we are going to 
emphasize this old policy of France, and 
make her more fearful than she has 
been, which is a very serious matter. 
We are going to do more than that. 
We are going to make it very difficult to 
settle ourowndebts. France will do as 


live on as little as she can, keeping her 
expenditures down, saving every franc 


eaiily no reduction of taxation from the 
CanceL Depts 


she has been doing in the past: try 4 


for these debts we are going to make 
her still more economic, still more 
(I would say) parsimonious. Some peo- 
ple would say thrifty. It is of the very 
greatest moment that France should 
not adopt any such policy. 

Looking at the matter from a British 
point of view, I will not say “the” 
British point of view—but “a” Brit- 
ish point of view, a point of view 
that is shared by the best thinkers in 
our country, our great bankers, our 
great merchants, yes, and I would say 
also by our great statesmen—not all of 
them, but most ofthem! And it is this. 
It will pay us, and I will add it will 
pay you, to forgive France her debts. 
France will be able to buy more of your 
goods than she will be able to buy if we 
press for these debts. If she would 
only spend more it would be good for 
her and for the world. 

What advantage will it be if we 
collect the debts and diminish the sales 
of our goods to France? We shall get 
noadvantage. Those people who have 
hitherto supplied France with goods 
will sell less, and we shall have more 
unemployment. ‘There will be practi- 


receipt of the French money and the 
naked fact of it will be, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, that our un- 
employment will become greater. That 
is the viewpoint of the great mass of 
the British people. We are prepared 
to forgive France because she has been 
so seriously hurt that we do not feel in 
our consciences that we are justified in 
taking payment of the debts. There 
is no desire to, as it were, put our con- 
duct in contrast with yours—none 
whatever. We believe that you are the 
most generous nation in the world, and 
when you fully understand this prob- 
lem you will wish to do what we 
realize ought to be done, even more 
fully than we wish to do it. 
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Then there is the question of the 
other nations: Italy and Belgium. 


jltaly also is a very poor nation. 


Prior to the war she was burdened with 
debt. She used to borrow in foreign 
countries. By very great frugality, by 
great effort, by sending her people out 
to all the world, she was gradually 
paying off the debts she had borrowed, 
and her financial position was being 
strengthened. What is her condition 
now? Yes, they will tell you that the 
Italian budget is balanced. It is very 
doubtful, but impose these additional 
sums that Italy owes to you and to us, 
and where will the Italian budget be? 
It will be entirely out of balance. We 
also shall diminish the buying power of 
Italy and to that extent emphasize the 
world trade depression. We shall be 
very much wiser to forgive the debts. 

You will say, “Oh, but surely it will 
be bad for the character of these 
people.”” When people are in real 
trouble it is not a bad thing to show 
them a little generosity. 

Now I have put the matter as I view 
it. If it were within my power to 
control the policy of Great Britain, this 
is the policy I should pursue: at once to 
announce under certain conditions that 
Great Britain would forgive France her 
debt and those of Italy and Russia as 
well. What are the conditions under 
which this policy would be pursued? 
The object, of course, is that France 
should recover her prosperity and make 
progress in the future. How is it to be 
done? What policy is needed? Be- 
cause, unless the forgiveness of the 
debts is going to increase France’s 
buying power from us, or at any rate 
not diminish it, our gift will be in vain. 
And in saying buying from us I do not 
mean merely British things, I mean 
buying from the world, consuming 
more, letting her people have a better 
time. I have spent weeks among 
those French peasants, dear people 


living on extraordinarily little. I was 
amazed at the small amount of things 
they consumed: how they made every- 
thing last. They would buy a dress. 
In these days, of course, the normal life 
of a dress bought by a lady is about six 
months, then it is worn out. One 
peasant I spoke to, when I asked her 
how long she had had that dress, said, 
after she had thought for a moment, 
“T bought it in 1877.” That is 
French frugality,—taking care of every- 
thing. They mend and take care 
of things in an extraordinary way, 
which means small trade, small con- 
sumption, small earnings. 


FreNcH-GERMAN Po icy 

It is essential, I think, that we 
should get France in a different frame 
of mind, and so I would propose certain 
conditions to begin with, and one of 
those conditions is that she must be 
reasonable in the matter of Germany. 
I, myself, do not believe that that 
money can be transferred from Germany 
to the Entente nations. The sum 
has been reduced from 390,000,000 
pounds sterling to 125,000,000 pounds 
sterling a year, a very great reduction. 
But the Dawes Commission said defi- 
nitely that if they had fixed the amount 
of reparations at the figure that the 
experts believe that Germany could 
pay, it would be so small no one would 
accept the decision. 

In my judgment the sum that 
Germany can pay is very much less 
than the sum that is fixed in the Dawes 
Report. In this report, though not 
definitely fixed, it is assumed the sum 
is settled, and if there is a movement 
it is going to be upward. I believe if 
there is a movement it is going to be 
downward. I should like to have had 
them add to that provision for a revi- 
sion of annual sums upward according 
to an index number a revision down- 
wards also according to the index 
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number, and if the index number 
showed Germany could not pay these 
sums, then the amount would be re- 
duced. 

So far as I can see, we are presently 
coming to an extremely dangerous po- 
litical situation. Germany will carry 
out every letter of the agreement 
that she concluded when she signed the 
Dawes Report. The money will be 
paid over to the transfer committee in 
marks. But if then it cannot be trans- 
mitted (if the exchange fund is not 
great enough), then France would not 
receive the amount she expects to re- 
ceive under this agreement. And that 
is the situation that I myself believe 
will arise. 

Well, what will France do? France 
is entitled to remain in the Rhineland, 
and she will say, “‘We are entitled to 
remain in the Rhineland until these 
reparations are paid.”” The Dawes 
Report does not supersede the Treaty 
of Versailles. It is a sort of temporary 
arrangement which does not interfere 
with the Treaty, and under the Treaty 
of Versailles France has the right to 
remain in the Rhineland under certain 
conditions. The sums that France 
expects to obtain for reparations she 
would not obtain, and then she will 
say, in spite of the fact that Germany 


has complied with the Dawes Report, 
_ “*We are going to remain in the Rhine- 
_ land until we do receive the payments.” 


Therefore the condition that I would 
make is this, or rather, the line of 
conduct that I would follow is this: I 
would not forgive France her debts 
until the time came to readjust the 
German reparation payments, and I 
would make the forgiveness of the 
debts conditional on her acting rea- 
sonably, taking the sums that some 
new Dawes Commission considers that 
Germany can and will pay permanently 
or for such a period of years as is de- 


cided. 
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It is of the very greatest moment 
from every point of view that the 
French troops should not remain in the 
Rhineland. The Rhineland will be a 
new Alsace-Lorraine question, which 
was the original cause of that late war. 
We cannot have a great question like 
the Rhineland question again threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. Hence | 
would give France a moratorium until 
it is discovered how much Germany 
can pay, and then, when that is dis- 
covered, I would say, “‘ We will forgive 
you your debts provided you come out 
of the Rhineland and accept the new 
conditions.” 

There is another factor I would 
mention and that is that I believe ita 
great misfortune to France that she 
maintains her present tariff policy. 
The fact that we have had no tariff for 
all these years in my judgment has 
helped to make the British people as 
prosperous as they are today, twice 
as wealthy, or at any rate with twice as 
much income as France, and has en- 
abled Great Britain to build up her 
great population in those small islands. 
And that is another condition I would 
make. I should say to France,“ Great 
Britain is also seriously hurt by the 
war.” Weare. There is no question 
about it. We cannot sell our goods 
today in the world, not because we are 
not willing to sell as cheaply as other 
people, but because the world cannot 
buy our stuff. The world’s manu- 
facturing power is greater than its 
consuming power, and we cannot sell 
our stuff. There is not the demand. 
It is essential to get the world’s pur- 
chases of manufactured goods increased. 
If Great Britain is to forgive France 
six hundred millions of debt, she has a 
right to see that her real income will 
not suffer there, and if France will take 
her tariffs down, not only in France, 
but in the whole of the French Empire, 
it would be, in my judgment, a reason- 
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able compensation for the forgiveness 
of our debts. 


Wor.p Income Must Be 
EXPANDED 


In conclusion, I do not believe the 
world can recover from the present 
situation, I do not believe we can get 
even areasonable amount of reparations 
out of Germany, I do not believe that 
we can restore Europe, I do not be- 
lieve that the world’s income can be in- 
creased or the other nations that owe 
Europe such great sums of money can 
pay, unless we can bring about. a 
gradual expansion of world income. 
The nations now plunged in debt can 
pay only if there can be an expansion 
of income. 

That situation demands one thing:— 
a great expansion in the currents of 
trade, and that expansion of trade can- 
not beobtained with the world pursuing 


| the policy in the matter of tariffs it is 


now pursuing. Every nation is put- 
ting up tariffs: blocking the trade of the 
world. I have recently been through 
Europe, and everywhere there was com- 
plaint of the neighbors putting up 
tariffs so the individual nations could 
not sell their goods. When I pointed 
out, ““You are doing the same,” they 
said, “‘ Yes, but we have to do it.” I 
heard this from every one of them. 
They said, “If you could induce the 
other nations to take theirs down, we 
will. We can’t be the first, but we 
will do it.”” The situation demands 
that all the barriers that exist in the 
world today against the free current 
of trade, the free exchange of goods 
between nations, should be reduced. 


And in that movement France must 


TIONS FROM AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT 


I am glad to say that when I visited 
M. Edouard Herriot, before he became 
Premier of France, in his city of Lyons, 
we made recommendations on this 
point. He gave us a banquet, and 
there declared Lyons was a free-trade 
city and he himself was a convinced 
free trader. I donot know that he has 
repeated that since he became Prime 
Minister. But that is the view of the 
best thinkers in Europe today: that 
the world cannot recover, that France 
and these other nations cannot re- 
cover unless we can bring about a vast 
expansion in world income. 

And we, ourselves, in Great Britain 
cannot very well face the future if 
the present policy of the world is 
pursued. We are all strangling each 
other. The nations by this policy 
are strangling Great Britain, and it 
would be only just if we offer to for- 
give Europe the two thousand million 
pounds sterling it owes us, freely and 
fully, that they should adopt our 
policy and accept our advice, and do 
those things that will enable us and 
them to expand their trade, to in- 
crease their income and Great Britain’s, 
and to put the world again in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Those are the conditions I would 
make; but in view of those conditions 
I should not be prepared to forgive the 
debts just yet. I should wait for that 
conference the world must hold in the 
course of two or three years when the 
experience of the Dawes Report has 
been gained. I should wait for that 
time when all these problems must come 
up for discussion:—German repara- 
tions, Inter-Allied debts, disarmament, 
security, and last, but not least, tariff 


policy. 
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NYONE who was watching events 

at the beginning of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark and saw the increase 
in German exports which temporarily 
took place at that moment, and saw at 
_ the same time every country begin im- 
mediately to put up barriers against 
‘ these exports, knows that there will be 
7 such barriers to export trade erected. 
It has been done in the United States; 
it will be done by others. Perhaps as 
good an illustration as can be found is 
in the case of France. There is no 
country which has needed goods from 
Germany more than France. There 
was at the time of the Armistice an 
economic vacuum in France which 
might well have been filled by goods 
} from Germany, might well have been 
filled by actual importation of German 

labor from Germany. Without dis- 
rie cussing whether it was wise or not to 
; _ take advantage of all those possibilities, 


it is.a fact that those possibilities were 
wa not taken advantage of and that much 
2 that Germany might have done and 
done with comparative ease was for 
that reason not done. 
‘This question of development of ex- 
ports leads naturally to the question of 
exchange because, in connection with 
any international debt, the crux of the 
thing is the exchange of the country 
which is trying to pay the debt. It is 
for that reason that the position of Mr. 
Gilbert, the American representative 
at the head of the Transfer Committee, 
_ is so important. If it does not prove 


possible to transfer the payments made 
by Germany in German marks into 
foreign currencies, possibilities for con- 
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By Hon. Rotanp W. Boypen 
Formerly Unofficial Observer of the United States on the Reparations Commission 


possibilities—the disappointment of 
public opinion in France, the disap- 
pointment of public opinion in other 
countries, the possible friction that 
may arise on that account; as, for 
instance, charges against Germany as 
having contributed by her machina- 
tions or her lack of effort to that result. 
But you can see at the same time how 
much effect on those possibilities of 
friction Mr. Gilbert and his organiza- 
tion may have. They stand there, 
the arbiters in this most important 
subject. We Americans should re- 
alize in the time to come when possibly 
the transfer into foreign currency can- 
not be made, and for that reason disap- 
pointments arise, that Gilbert is the 
judge: that it is up to that American 
there to say why those disappointments 
arise, and it is up to us, so far as we can 
honestly do it, to back him up and to 
help create a public opinion which tells 
the world through his mouth the truth. 
If the world can be brought to believe 
what Gilbert tells them as to whether 
defaults arise because of Germany’s 
lack of goodwill or because of economic 
principles, if the world can trust that 
man Gilbert, these possibilities of con- 
flict will be very much minimized. 


IntTER-ALLIED DeBts 


And now to come more generally to 
the Inter-Allied debts. Let me state 
one or two obvious facts with reference 
to them. In the first place, they are 
good debts. They are debts that 
ought to be recognized. The argu- 
ments to the contrary have never ap- 
pealed to me. There are many argu- 
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to our treatment of the debts when 
once recognized, but it seems to me a 
great mistake for people abroad in the 
countries which owe these debts or for 
people here to undertake by some 
specious way and with far-fetched 
arguments to prove that these are not 
real debts. People have spoken, for 
instance, of the fact that the money 
was used over here, and that exorbitant 
profits were made out of it, and have 
argued that therefore the debts in their 
entirety were not good. I cast that 
argument aside. In the next place, 
people almost always, in talking about 
the Inter-Allied debts, devote them- 
selves to France. This comes about, 
perhaps, because the French debt is the 
most conspicuous case of debt not yet 
settled; but we ought always to remem- 
ber that other countries are in exactly 
the same position. It is not France 
alone which is not paying its debt, but 
Italy and Belgium are in exactly the 
same category. No one has heard any 
suggestions from these countries with 
respect to the payment of their debts. 
Why do we always talk about France? 

And next, in speaking of the French 
debt, it is very important that we 
should bear in mind that we are not the 
only country which France owes. 
France owes England as well as our- 
selves. The total of the French debt 
is not approximately three billion 
dollars, about which Senator Borah 
speaks; it is approximately seven billion 
dollars, not including interest, and the 
question whether France can or should 
pay us is intimately bound up with the 
question whether France can or should 
pay England. The two debts should 
be dealt with together, and in my judg- 
ment English representatives as well as 
our own should meet France across the 
common table and discuss these mat- 


ters upon that basis. 
Thave said that Gilbert’s position is 
_ all-important in connection with the 
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German debt. Why? Because the 
question is so intimately tied up with 
the question of exchange, and so in the 
discussion of these Inter-Allied debts 
we must keep our eyes constantly on 
that question ofexchange. Weare too 
apt to discuss these questions on the 
theory that a national debt is practical- 
ly analogous to the debt of an individ- 
ual. An individual, if he has so much 
in the way of assets and half as much 
in the way of debts, can pay his debts. 
And so we think of a country, so much 
in the way of assets, so much in the 
way of annual income—enough to pay 
the debt—and say of course they can 
pay the debt. You will find that form 
of statement in Senator Borah’s speech. 
He speaks of France as a rich country, 
which it is. But he utterly ignores the 
difference in the average incomes in 
France and in this country in con- 
nection with his comparison of taxa- 
tion, and utterly ignores this question 
of the difference between payment of a 


debt by an individual and payment of a | 


debt by a nation. 


FrencH DirFicULTIES 


A nation has two distinct difficulties 
to surmount, to say nothing of others. 
First, the fact that its property is in 
such shape that it cannot readily dis- 
pose of it for the benefit of its creditors, 
and second, this terrible problem of the 
transfer of domestic payments into 
foreign currencies. That last is the 
main point, and no question of debt, 
whether it is the debt of Italy or of 
Belgium or France to us, ought to be 
discussed, without extreme emphasis 
being laid on the question how—what- 
ever our demand may be—how that 
demand is going to affect our exchange 
relations with that country. In other 
words, you can put the question of 
payment of the French debt just this 
way: How much would the payment of 
fifty million dollars by France to us 
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38 
affect French exchange? How much 
would the payment of one hundred 
million dollars by France to us affect 
French exchange? You have first to 
estimate what the effect of the pay- 
ment would be, and then ask yourself 
whether for the sake of getting your 
money you are willing to put on France 
all the dreadful results of a fall in ex- 
change. People here in America live 
with the dollar. It is like the air they 
breathe. Yet they do not think of 
_ what would happen to them and their 
friends and their savings banks and 
their insurance companies if that dollar 
went down, down, down as we have 
seen money go down in those countries 
abroad. 
People speak sometimes of the great 
advantage which Germany has ob- 


tained by the cancellation of all her 
domestic debts. If that is such a 
wonderful boon, such a great ad- 
_ vantage to a country, why don’t we 
cancel our domestic debts? Why don’t 

4 we fix things so that tomorrow all our 
S. Government bonds shall be 
worth nothing? It is the height of 
As absurdity. When you go through a 
process like that you go through a 
cataclysm, and it means suffering, 
_ disaster, to the large majority of the 


- people i in the country. And in a lesser 
a0 way, in the case of France, the effect, 
the bad effect, which payments to us 


_ might have on French exchange must 
be considered, because that is what it 
comes down to. In my judgment, 
you could not get a payment of fifty 
million dollars yearly from France 
without affecting French exchange 
_ seriously. If you went up to one 
hundred million it would not surprise 
oo me if French exchange went to one 
7 hundred to the dollar, maybe more. 


Wuat Can Be Patp? 
I have spoken of Mr. Borah’s speech. 


a All his remarks on this subject, it seems 
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to me, are most superficial. What he 
says about the comparison of taxes,— 
those who have heard that question 
discussed by competent experts know 
that he has not gone a quarter of an 
inch below the surface of the subject. 
He speaks of the wealth of France, 
France is wealthy, economically pros- 
perous, but when you think of its 
finances and what it has gone through 
you know that its exchange is in the 
most critical state; you know that al- 
most anything would start that ex- 
change as it was started a little overa 
year ago on the downward path that 
leads to all these difficulties. You 
may think that France ought to pay 
more taxes; you may think that she has 
borrowed too much; but you want, 
whenever you think of that, to consider 
what the obligation of the whole of 
France was to the devastated regions. 
You ought to remember that in the 
middle of the war the country pledged 
itself to those devastated regions, and 
that it has kept that pledge. And you 
ought to remember how difficult it is, 
after all the suffering and loss that 
there has been in France, to increase 
taxes in the way that drastic finance 
might have increased them. You may 
think that France ought not to have so 
large an army. Personally I do not 
agree with that point of view. In my 
judgment France needs a large army 
to insure her own safety, to insure the 
peace of Europe. I may think that 
sometimes she uses that army as I 
would not like to see it used, but never- 
theless I have got sense enough to 
know that there is no chance of France 
using any common sense in her political 
relations unless she has an army large 
enough to make her feel safe. 

Mr. Borah omits all consideration of 
the French debt to England. He lays 
great stress on the sacredness of inter- 
national obligations. I agree with the 
sacredness of international obligations, 
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but the sacredness of international obli- 
gations never goes to the extent of 
compelling anybody to pay anything 
that he cannot pay. The sacredness of 
international obligations involves mere- 
ly the recognition of the debt and the 
doing of what can be done to meet it. 
It does not necessarily involve full 
payment of the debt, and the same 
man who talks so much of the sacred- 
ness of international obligations is per- 
fectly agreeable to the settlement with 
England which, of course, was in 
essence a cancellation of so much of the 
English debt. He is perfectly pre- 
pared for moratoria, reductions of 
interest, one thing or another, any- 
thing so long as you do not call it can- 
cellation. The real point is: What can 
these countries pay? What can they 
pay without exposing themselves to 
financial dangers to which we would not 
be willing to expose them even for the 
sake of our getting our money? 


Wuat THE Dawes PLAN OFrrers 


The effect of public opinion is great, 
and if anyone has ever seen that effect, 
it is I. If you can imagine a public 
opinion which was based on stronger 
reasons than the public opinion in 
France with respect to the payment of 
the German indemnity, your imagina- 
tion goes far beyond mine, and that 
public opinion was, of course, inflamed 
by those who honestly believed in 
forcing payment out of Germany, as 
well as by those who talked that way 
from the point of view of the dema- 
gogue. And so we had in France the 
strongest possible public opinion in 
favor of getting all their just claims 
from Germany. And what did it ac- 
complish? It accomplished nothing 
except to postpone for four or five years 
the inevitable facing of the ultimatum 
which Providence seems to have im- 
posed in the matter of economics and 
finance. It took four or five years be- 
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fore public opinion, having tried all 
other methods, came down to the 
simple common sense of the Dawes 
Plan. And it is perhaps impossible 
that it should have been otherwise, al- 
though much earlier it seemed at times 
as though we were on the verge of 
getting translated into reality what 
everyone who was informed knew had 
got to come sometime. But it was not 
until after the Ruhr had been occupied, 
and that occupation had come to 
nothing that the Dawes Plan was per- 
mitted to work. That Plan is merely 
the substitution of workable machinery 
for machinery that was utterly un- 
workable. It will work if the countries 
who are responsible for its working 
put the same spirit into its working 
that was put into its preparation. 
The principles which are stated in the 
Plan itself, if adopted by the Allied 
Governments in good faith, will make 
that Plan work, not necessarily to pro- 
duce ail the possibilities which appear 
in the Plan, but to produce all that 
can be paid. 

The essence of the Dawes Plan is to 
protect the debtor country from ex- 
cessive demand upon its exchange re- 
sources, which excessive demand, by 
throwing exchange out of gear, leads 
to an unbalanced budget, then to de- 
preciation of currency, then back to 
further lowering of exchange—that 
vicious circle, which we have seen oper- 
ate not only in Germany but in other 
countries. The Dawes Plan guards 
carefully against that possibility. 

With our wish to see things bettered 
in Europe, we have done everything 
possible to procure the adoption of that 
Dawes Plan. Those Americans who 
went over there unofficially went over 
with the Godspeed of our government, 
practically appointed by our govern- 
ment; every effort was made by our 
government to secure the adoption of 
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advised France strongly to be reason- 
able; we have said to her: “‘ Look out for 
this danger with respect to exchange; 
be very careful that by asking too much 
you do not prevent your getting what 
you can get.” But while we have 
done everything possible to put that 
principle over, on France, we have 
done nothing yet to put that principle 
over on ourselves, to educate our own 
public opinion. And yet, the principle 
is just as important in relation to our 
claim versus France as it is to France’s 
claim versus Germany. 

We ought to apply the Dawes Plan 
to our own claims against all these 
countries. It ought to be possible for 
statesmen of the United States to meet 
French statesmen and discuss the 
possibilities of France along those lines. 
But what have we done? We have 
appointed a Debt Commission, and we 
have tied them hand and foot so that 
they do not dare to take any responsi- 
bility in this matter. They took their 
lives in their hands when they made 
that arrangement with England, and 
went back to Congress with it. Is that 
any way to deal with a subject like this 
which depends on economic and finan- 
cial principles? 

And after you apply the principle of 
ze the Dawes Plan to the French debt, 
you still have left for consideration 


Vt 


those principles of which I have re. 
ferred to before. Some people call 
them sentimental—I prefer to call 
them moral. These moral and senti- 
mental considerations apply after we 
get by the application of cold-blooded 
business principles, for if we apply the 
Dawes Plan principle to our claim 
against France we should be doing 
exactly what we have asked France to 
do in the case of Germany. It seems to 
me that the United States ought to be 
prepared, and I know is prepared, to go 
further than that with France, our 
friend and our ally, whose sufferings we 
have shared in a small measure, whose 
courage we have admired in connection 
with the contest itself, and whose 
courage and devoted effort we have ad- 
mired in connection with the recon- 
struction which has followed the war. 
We talked a great deal about Lafayette 
during the war, but I think Lafayette 
was really only a symbol of this admira- 
tion of ours for France and of our de- 
sire to be at her side. And France still 
has our sympathy and admiration. 
You remember Pershing’s eloquent 
speech when at the tomb of Lafayette 
he said, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
Do we want to see our Debt Commis- 
sion at the tomb of Lafayette, saying, 
“Lafayette, again we are here, but this 
time what we want is money!” — 
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Inter-Allied Debts 


and 


By J. Henry ScATTERGOOD 


Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, and First Chief of Friends’ Reconstruction Bureau 
of American Red Cross in France a 


HAVE often thought of the post-war 

problems in Europe in terms of a log 
jam with the floods piling up behind it 
of chaos, despair, bankruptcy, death 
and fears of new wars; and if that log 
jam is to be let out under control there 
are three big key logs that have to be 
cut through: the first is reparations, the 
second Inter-Allied debts and the third 
armaments. 

The first key log—reparations—is 
now being cut through by good work- 
men with good tools working through 
the Dawes Plan. But even if the 
Dawes Plan can continue to succeed 


| and even if the transfer problem can be 


solved, the reparation key log cannot 
be cut through all the way until the 


' total of the bill against Germany is 


legally reduced. Practically the Dawes 
Report does reduce it to one-third of 


| what was fixed in 1921 by the Repara- 


tions Commission, but legally that sub- 
ject was not allowed to be touched, nor 
was even the number of years allowed 
to be stated for which Germany must 
pay the annuities fixed by the Plan. 
Hence, if interest were to be charged on 
the unreduced outstanding amount, 
Germany will be digging her own grave 
deeper and deeper every year, even 
after paying the full amounts that the 
Dawes experts calculated it would be 
possible for her to pay, unless a reduc- 
tion is legally provided for. 


Revation oF Dest To REPARATIONS 


Now the first key log of reparations is 
so interlocked with the second key log 
of Inter-Allied debts that we can hardly 
expect a legal reduction of the total of 
reparations until there is first some 
legal disposition of the Inter-Allied 
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debt problem. Have the Allies any 
moral right to ask France, for example, 
to loosen her stranglehold on repara- 
tions and indemnities from Germany in ' 
one corner of the great chessboard, 
while the United States and England 
refuse to loosen their strangleholds on 
Inter-Allied debts from France in the 
other corners? To France both are 
parts of her great financial problem. 
If we in the United States insist on 
collecting from France all that we have 
a legal right to demand, we are going to 
take away from her more than a half, 
perhaps three-fourths, of all that she 
can ever realize from her collections 
from Germany under the Dawes Plan 
in two generations, even if it does work __ 
one hundred per cent and even if the 
transfer problem can be solved,—which 
no economist has yet been willingtosay __ 
can fully take place. And if we thus 
demand our part, England has just as 
much right—because her debts are on 
all fours with ours—to take another 
half of what France will ever get from 
Germany. And that means in the last 
analysis that France, our friend and 
ally, will have to pay over to the United 
States and England about one and one- 
quarter times as much as she is ever 
going to get from Germany, and be left 
in the position of having to pay per- 
manently out of her own pocket the full 
cost of the repairs of the devastated 
areas as well as her own share of the cost 
of the war. Now I cannot believe that 
the American people or the British 
people have it in their hearts to treat 
France that way if they could really see 
in true perspective; certainly the mil- 
lions of soldiers who have served in the 
devastated areas and those of us who 
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have helped in their reconstruction, 
see who know first hand what France has 
suffered, would not be so inclined. 
And would not this be all the more true 
if we would not overlook the fact that 
about two-thirds of the debts due the 
United States were before the Armistice 
_ and were for common war purposes; if 
we would not pass over the fact that al- 
- most all the debts were spent in this 
- country and that profits were made on 
them? And would not all this still be 
true even if the debts could be fully 
repaid to us? 


Repuctions INEVITABLE 
‘That the Inter-Allied debts due the 


United States ever can be fully repaid 
in any way that we would be willing to 
ay, accept, is a question only too real to 

economists. And yet what statesman 

or politician in this country is willing to 

- tell the facts frankly to the American 
people and help them really to see the 
’ whole situation in its world perspec- 
tive? Inter-Allied debts in this coun- 

try form exactly the same problem for 
our public men here as the reparation 
problem has been to the public men of 

4 France. Only gradually is it politically 

_ possible that the bitter and disappoint- 
ing realities can be unfolded to the 
people. Sooner or later, we too must 
_ realize that with Inter-Allied debts, as 
_ with reparations, it is not a question of 
_ what may be needed or what it may be 


_ question of what can be done. Even 
afte ase debts are fully acknowledged 
in effect a 


if the of exchange 
_ and transfer are to be solved. And in 


war will have to be faced even by the 
victorious nations, just as they have al- 
ready been the lot of the countries 
which were defeated. The real facts 
and economic laws will have to be met, 
and just exactly as a business man re- 
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luctantly gets out his red ink bottle at 
the end of the year and crosses off his 
bad debts, so the world is already begin- 
ning the process and before it finishes 
will have to use, not a bottle, but a bar- 
rel of red ink to liquidate most of the 
internal and the external losses with 
their hopeless economic problems that 
have come out of the war. 


Nor CANCELLATION OF Depts 
FOR NOTHING 


Now does that mean with the United 
States that we must or should cancel 
the Inter-Allied debts? Personally I 
do not think so, in spite of the difficul- 
ties and improbabilities of their col- 
lection. I fully agree that the first step 
is to establish clearly their legality and 
their recognition by the debtor nations, 
and then proceed from that point. 
The leverage of these Inter-Allied debts 
gives us a power that no nation in his- 
tory has ever had in like amount before; 
and it surely should not be surrendered 
or cancelled for nothing. 

All roads lead right to Washington. 
I have already pointed out how the 
French road leads there. And so also 
with the British. England has long seen 
the realities of the situation more than 
we have; two years ago she came to 
the point of being willing to reduce her 
claims for reparations from Germany 
and for Inter-Allied debts due her from 
her Allies so that the total of these two 
will be as much as and no more than she 
has to pay to the United States. With 
Italy it is the same—she can never col- 
lect in reparations as much as she owes 
in Inter-Allied debts. Hence the way 
the second key log of Inter-Allied debts 
can be cut depends on how we get out 
our tools at Washington. It can never 
be done as a worldwide proposition 
unless we start it and do it in a big 
way. 

Now the American people will never 
consent to cancellation or even reduc- 
tion of the Inter-Allied debts without 


ah. . 


| 

| 

thought should be repaid, but that | 
tidations of 


consideration. And this is especially 
the case if the credits so created in 
Europe should go into new bullets and 
make possible new wars over there. 
But, on the other hand, if our leaders 
could develop a new proposition that 
could be put up to our country with an 
appeal to the generosity and idealism 
that are latent in our hearts and ready 
to be once more stirred,—if we could be 
led, not threatened or driven—if the 
proposition could be shaped in some 
practical form and be presented under 
bold leadership to the American people 
by which we could trade off those debts 
for a worldwide settlement that could cut 
all three key logs in the log jam, would 
we not only recognize that such a settle- 
ment would be better than money, but 
also support and welcome it? 


TRADING OFF OF INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


When the time comes—and let us 
pray that it may be soon—that we can 
call a second Washington conference, 
* at which the debtor and creditor na- 
| tions will sit around the table to solve 

the economic and other international 
, problems, it will be the United States 

that will hold the ace cards and will be 

able through the leverage of these Inter- 

Allied debts, and through our reservoir 

of credits, our financial, economic and 

moral strength, to get almost anything 
| in the way of constructive world policy 
if only we know what we want our- 
selves. We must therefore first have a 
constructive foreign policy. Second, we 
must be ready when such a conference 
comes, to go into it not empty handed 
and anxious only to receive, but on the 
other hand, ready to give up, provided 
others will also make sacrifices. Why 
was the first Washington conference such 
a success? It was because Secretary 
Hughes had worked out a constructive 
plan under which we were ready to give 
up so many battleships provided the 
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others did the same; and it seized the ¥ a 
imagination of the world and was irre- _ 


sistible. Now again in a second Wash- 
ington conference it would be our great 


opportunity again to present to the 


world a plan under which we would be 


willing to trade off the debts due us for — 


a quid pro quo in the shape of a general a By 


world settlement involving the cutting 
of all three key logs, namely, the reduc- 
tion of reparations, the reduction of 
Inter-Allied-debts all round and the 
reduction of armaments. 


Repuction or REPARATIONS 


As to the reduction of reparations, 
nobody wants to reduce the bill below 
what Germany can pay, but what is the 


use of still keeping in the bill what — 


everybody now knows Germany cannot 
pay? That key log must sooner or 
later be cut all the way through. 


Repvuction or Depts 


As to the reduction of Inter-Allied 
debts, that would make possible the 


lifting of the clouds that now hang over | 


the credits of the European world— 
both governments and business—and 


make possible the raising of the scale of | 


living of scores of millions of people, 
bringing them back again into the 


world’s markets in a way utterly im- — 


possible as long as these clouds hang 
over the credits. And this will give us 


our share of the benefits of that new _ 


trade as much as everybody else. 


RepvuctTion or ARMAMENTS 


Andas to the reduction of armaments, 
could anything else work as much as 


this toward the solution of the security | 


problem? And if all nations, including 


the United States, fail or refuse to find 
security through co-operation, then 
the nations will continue to attempt to 
find it individually and or by alliances, © 
and the world will have the old system 
in spite of all the sacrifices and high 
purposes of the war. 
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That Europe has been valiantly try- 
ing to work out the security problem by 
the new method of co-operation must 
be evident from the proceedings at 
Geneva at the last Assembly and since. 
Europe is ready to be molded into some 
new form of co-operative effort if only 
the potter can be found bold enough 
and constructive enough to undertake 
the task. To change the figure, the 
world is balancing in the scale between 
the old method and the completion of 
some new plan of co-operation. Can 
anyone doubt that the scale will tilt on 
the side into which the United States 
throws its weight? And just as the 
dark side is that millions of people in all 
countries are cynically turning back 
again to the old method of war prepared- 
ness and new alliances, so the bright 
side is that more millions of people than 
ever before in every country have come 
to realize that in that old method there 
is nothing but suicide, that there is not 
a chance of solving the highly complex 
and dangerous problems of Europe and 
of the world except by the method of 
co-operation and through further per- 
fection of the machinery for peace. 

Now the searching question for all of 
us in the United States to ask ourselves 
is—are we doing our part in leading 
toward this great goal? For decades it 
has always been the policy of the United 
States to lead the world in every move- 
ment toward world co-operation, to- 
ward arbitration, toward the World 
Court, toward the idea of the League of 
Nations. And yet now, through the 
effects of politics and partisan and per- 
sonal squabbles, the United States 
since the war has not only not led in 
this procession, but has had too little 
place in it altogether. Others have 
been leading the procession in the place 
we ought again to occupy. 

I believe there are millions of people 


= 


in our country who would welcome the 
kind of leadership that would again put 
the United States in its rightful place as 
the active head of the world’s proces. 
sion in all co-operative movements for 
peace, who would rejoice to see partisan 
politics stop at the three-mile limit as 
far as our foreign affairs are concerned, 
and who would support a constructive 
program of utilizing our Inter-Allied 
debts as a leverage upon the world 
situation to secure a_ general all 
around settlement of the three key 
log problems. 

“To whom much is given, much 
shall be required.” If we turn to the 
world merely the hard face of the credi- 
tor, we shall have little effect in promot- 
ing the great moves forward for con- 
structive peace; but, on the other hand, 
as the old proverb has it, 


As in water face answereth face 
So the heart of man to man, 


if we turn to the longing and expectant 
world the face of the big brother, kindly 
and willing to help on right lines, is there 
any reason to doubt what the response 
will be, or that we could not secure, as! 
have said, almost anything we want in 
constructive world policy if only we 
know what we want ourselves? 

Our leaders cannot lead much faster 
than the people follow, so do not let us 
put all the blame on our leaders. Let 
us all—leaders and people together— 
blame ourselves that we have not yet 
since the war done our full share in co- 
operating with the other nations in 
working out the great problems that 
must be solved. 

May our leaders be bold enough to 
teach us and lead us so that we may 
again do our full part in working for 
that better day and in trying to make 
real the ideals that the boys died for, 
that everybody sacrificed for and that 
the peoples of all nations expected that 


the war would bring. 
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A Plea for Practical Co-operation and Understanding 
in the Settlement of World Debts 


ana By Hersert Apams Grissons, Pu. D., Lrrr. D. 
Princeton University 


HAT I have to say regarding the 

field of international relations is 
not from the viewpoint of the financier 
or from the viewpoint of the political 
economist, but from the viewpoint of 
the political scientist, which is some- 
thing a little bit different, although I 
admit, of course, that in the study of 
our field of international relations we 
have to be taking into effect constantly 
the play of economic laws and forces, 
and of finance, upon the relations 
among nations. 

I have come to feel—and feel very 
strongly—that whatever we may do in 
regard to international organization at 
Geneva or elsewhere, and whatever 
progress we may think we can make in 
conferences on disarmament or upon 
opium or upon other questions that 
disturb international relations, we are 
never going to make any real definite 
progress towards healing the wounds 
left by the World War, toward restor- 
ing Europe and the whole world to 
normal relations, to harmonious rela- 
tions, until we have tackled by the 
horns this great problem of interna- 
tional debts and have viewed it frankly 
in its relation to the goal and the ideal 
that we all have before us of world 
peace. Therefore, the thing we must 
discuss, and discuss frankly, is the 
actual state of mind of nations toward 
one another as influenced and affected 
by the existence of these tremendous 
obligations. 


Arrirupe or Towarp Dest 
SETTLEMENTS 


Call it heresy if you will, I am not 
going to make any distinction between 


reparations and other kinds of inter- 
national obligations. They form the 
same problem. From the point of 
view of acquitting them, they form the 
same problem in an economic sense. 
They are beginning to be the same 
problem in the political sense, because 
we are getting away from the World 
War, and getting away from it far 
more rapidly than most of us realize 
who had a part in it and whose thinking 
is affected by those years between 1914 
and 1919. A new generation is grow- 
ing up and coming to the front, a gen- 
eration which has no responsibility 
either on one side or the other for the 
war, which does not feel the direct 
effects of the sufferings of the World 
War in the acute form that we felt 
those effects from 1914 to 1919. And 
this new generation on one side or the 
other—in Germany as well as in France 
and Great Britain and the smaller 
countries—is not thinking of how the 
debt was incurred, is not being influ- 
enced by the reasonableness of the debt 
or the form of the obligation or the 
righteousness of it or whatever you 
may call it, but sees one great thing: 
and that is the fact of the obligation. 
Therefore, in dealing with the psycholo- 
gical factors that are affecting relations 
among nations and disturbing world 
peace, that are preventing re-establish- 
ment of world peace, we have to dis- 
cuss foremost above everything this 
transcendent problem: the fact of these 
debts, their existence, and how they 
are affecting the relations among 
nations. 

Now in England I discovered what 
ene could easily see by reading the 
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press, that they are not so sure over 
there that the Baldwin settlement was 
the last word in regard to the settle- 
ment of debts between the United 
States and Great Britain. The English- 
man says to himself, ““Of course, I am 
in this hole; I have got to pay, and as 
long as I can pay, as long as I think I 
can pay that sum, why we'll arrange 
it; we'll pay it.” But we must re- 
member that the mentality of the 
Britisher in regard to the obligations 
owing to the United States is exactly 
the same mentality we should have 
if we were in their place, that is, they 
are not a debtor merely, but also a 
creditor; that there are owing to Great 
Britain by Continental European na- 
tions as large sums as the sums owing 
to us, and that while they are paying 
now interest and amortization on their 
obligations to the United States, the 
7 Mi nations that owe money to them, espe- 


ye cially the great nations like France and 
Italy (and Germany on the reparations 
account), are giving them virtually 
nothing either of interest or amortiza- 
They feel that we were in a 
- common war with them and that they 
are being penalized because they were 


were, and they also have the feeling, 
and a very strong feeling, which em- 
bitters their relations both with the 
United States and France, that France 
is trying to reach out in some way to 
make a more favorable arrangement 
with the United States than they made, 
and that the people of the United 
States are willing to make a more 
favorable arrangement with France. 
There is no constructive work that 
we can do in the immediate future to 
__ preserve harmonious relations between 
the United States and Great Britain so 
Jong as these ideas exist in the minds of 
_ the British and in our own minds too, 
We say, “ Well, 


sides of the Atlantic. 


= 


it is merely a matter for France and 
ourselves, the settlement of the debt,” 
and that has been said on the floor of 
the United States Senate and in the 
press,—‘“‘It is a matter between our- 
selves. Let the French come to us; 
they didn’t borrow through Great 
Britain—the British settled theirs, — 
let the French Government settle 
theirs.” But how have we reacted 
when there has been some talk about 
the French getting together with the 
British for the settling of debts, or the 
Roumanians with the British, or the 
Poles with the French? Every time 
any one of those smaller European 
nations or one of the greater ones like 
Italy or France has been rumored to be 
on the point of making some arrange- 
ment with Great Britain without hay- 
ing refunded the debt in Washington, 
there has been an outcry in this 
country. 

There is exactly the same reason for 
the British to feel wronged not only by 
the debtor nations but also by the 
United States, if the United States 
should countenance any overtures to 
settle the debt of France on any more 
favorable basis than with them. 

This wecan be sure of: there will come 
between the British and ourselves a 
great and tragic rift, if we ever make 
any refunding arrangement with France 
or with any European nations and give 
better terms than we have given the 
British, and at the same time insist on 
the British keeping the Baldwin terms. 
In other words, whatever concessions we 
make to any other European nation we 
must be prepared at the same time to 
make to Great Britain. Also, we run 
the risk of alienating British public 
opinion from us, not in a mild way, but 
in a very serious way, if we undertake 
refunding negotiations with any single 
one of the nations that are debtors of 
Great Britain, without calling the 
British into council with ourselves and 
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SETTLEMENT OF WorLD 


making it a common, open meeting of 


creditors and debtors. 


AGE-OLD CrREDITOR-DEBTOR 
ANTAGONISMS 


Now that same thing holds in regard 
to reparations payments. Germany is 
a debtor nation to France; but we 
must not forget here in America that 
just as Great Britain is both a debtor 
and creditor nation, so France is both a 
debtor and creditor nation. Great 
Britain is our debtor, but she is the 
creditor of France, and of all these 
other European nations, as she is also 
the creditor of Germany on reparations. 
France is our debtor. She is the 
debtor of the British also, but she is 
also the creditor—and the biggest 
creditor—of the Germans on the repa- 
rations account. And when we look at 
it from the Italian point of view, the 
Italians also say they are creditors on 
the reparations account as well as being 
debtors to us for war advances. Then 
we go to the smaller nations—take any 
one of them—there are Poland and 
Jugoslavia. Roumania, particularly, 
had some trouble recently about the 
settlement of the debt to us. All these 
nations are not only debtor nations, 
but they are also creditor nations on 
the reparations account, and they 
claim, and quite rightly claim, that 
probably the sums due them for the 
wrongs they underwent during the 
World War, and their losses, are as 
great as the sums they borrowed from 
us in order to help fight the common 
enemy. Did we not see very clearly at 
the Geneva Conference how Russians 
viewed the question of international 
debts when the question was brought 
up of the new Soviet Russia recognizing 
all the indebtedness of old Czarist 
Russia? They said, “Gentlemen, you 
forget that there are claims on the other 
side,—there are the various invasions 
our country has suffered, and we have 


here the bills for om When we 
speak of international obligations, 
settling debts, let’s settle both sides, 
the credit side and the debit side.” 
Now we, of course, say to ourselves, 
don’t know anything about that.”’ 
But what person who has people owing 
money to him is able to sweep aside all 
arguments except the mere fact of the 
existence of the debt? We should not 
be surprised at the feeling that exists in 
Europe in regard to us, the feeling that 
exists in Europe in regard to England, 
the feeling that exists in England in 
regard to us, the feeling that exists in 
the smaller European nations in re- 
gard to their various creditors, and 
the feeling that exists in the nations 
that have to pay reparations towards 
those to whom they have to pay these 
reparations. Remember the old 
adage—‘* Your money lend and lose a 
friend.”” And you know as well as I do 
that one of the most dangerous things 
to friendship is to get any friend of 
yours under a great obligation to you. 
Frequently, when you have done 
something and then pose as sort of a 
benefactor, when you recall to others 
that “I came along and helped,” the 
feeling of gratitude is drowned by a 
feeling of resentment which turns often 
to a feeling of hatred. Going on to 
reparations obligations, it is exactly 
the same with the man whohas wronged 
you, and from whom you exact tangible 
and constant admission of the wrong. 
It is said sometimes, ““The man who 
wronged you most is the man who 
hates you most.” I think that very 
frequently, however, the man who 
hates you the most is the man to whom 
you have done a kindness, and whom 
you remind of the kindness frequently. 
There is no use of our concealing the 
fact that all over Europe as a result of 
the money due to us, we are disliked. 
There is no use of concealing the fact 
that if you go to France today and try 
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to tell the French that the Americans 

came over there and won the war for 

_ them, that they ought to be eternally 
grateful for that, and not try to renig 
on their debt, the reaction you get is a 
very bad one. That affects interna- 
tional relations. 

When we come to the question of the 


existence of these international debts, 
[have already mentioned that Russia 
raised counterclaims in the Geneva 

aA Conference, and it was the raising of 


those counterclaims that caused the 
Geneva Conference, as far as Russia 
was concerned, to break up. Unsettled 
_ international debts will cause to fail 
any new conference. This is true of 
other nations as well as of Russia. A 
f new generation is growing up that did 
not know the war. It knows only the 
burden imposed by the war, and that 
new generation cannot be expected to 
feel exactly the same as the generation 
that fought the war. You must re- 
' member that it is a new generation in 
Germany as well as in other countries, 
which has the reparations upon its 
r back today. This new generation, 
up, says, “With the terrible 


burdens imposed on us under the Dawes 
or whatever plan you use, we are 
supposed to pay stupendous sums.” 
Oh, but you say, “The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited on their children 
unto the third and fourth generations. 
That may be all very well, if it is 
possible to impose the maintenance of 
the obligation. If the obligation is not 
- recognized, if it is resented, almost 
immediately there comes the beginning 


the preparation of another World War. 

And so we find, in viewing these 
psychological factors among nations, 
in watching the play and the interplay 
of forces, that what keeps the world in 
turmoil today is the existence and the 
insistence upon the repayment, amort- 
ization and interest, of all these inter- 
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national obligations; what the world is 
doing today is creating influences that 
are inevitably going to lead to new wars, 
by the alienation of the affections 
among the Powers that fought together 
as comrades in the recent war and by 
keeping alive the spirit of war in the 
enemy countries. Now it is all very 
well for anyone to get up and protest, 
and say this and that in regard to 
Germany. But you must not forget 
that we are speaking today of facts. 
How frequently people have to be 
reminded that the statement of a fact 
does not necessarily mean your ap- 
proval of the fact. I might say, for 
instance, “‘The king is dead.”” Now if 
the king happened to be dead, and I 
said, “The king is dead,”’ it wouldn’t 
necessarily mean that I am glad the 
king is dead or that I think the king 
ought to have died! And yet that is 
so frequently the reaction towards one 
who deals with these international 
questions when prejudices are still alive 
and sentiment is moving us. q 


Face THE Facts 


The fact is that we have these 
obligations, however they were in- 
curred, and the economists have all, 
without exception, told us that both 
reparations and debts are so enormous 
that it will be impossible ever to 
amortize the totals of them, let alone 
pay the interest. 

If it is so very difficult for Great 
Britian to pay $62,000,000 a year, 
and almost beyond expectation for 
France to pay the sum set for her, 
even interest at two per cent, on 
the obligation that she owes us, how 
hopeless is the German reparations 
situation. Great Britain has her 
colonies, her self-governing dominions 
to help with good will, her navy, her 
merchant marine, her banking balances 
all over the world, a far-flung and in- 
creasing foreign trade, and yet even 
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then it is impossible for her, without 

hardship, annually to pay 
$162,000,000,—_how can we expect 
even of the Dawes Plan the payment, 
much less the transmitting through 
international exchange, of four times 
that amount every year from Germany, 
who has no colonies, no merchant 
marine, no navy, and who has ex- 
tinguished by depreciation of her 
currency all her internal obligations, 
and is, therefore, not in such a good 
position from that fact as some people 
How would we all feel if all 
the money we had in Liberty bonds 
throughout the country was suddenly 
rendered worthless? 

Germany has placed upon her im- 
possible burdens; France has her bur- 
dens, too, and cannot pay us unless 
Germany does the impossible. Great 
Britain can pay, and is paying, but 
wants the debt reduced still further. 
It has been clearly pointed out that we 
have had, even in the Baldwin plan, so 
hostilely received in Great Britain, a 
partial cancellation by virtue of the 
rate of interest and length of time and 
terms of amortization. 

Now we are facing facts. We say to 
ourselves: “The existence of this great 
body of international obligations is 
something working so hard against 
peace that we are not exaggerating in 
stating that it is an influence against 
the re-establishment of peace far 
greater than the influence for the 
establishment of peace of everything 
that is being done at Geneva or any 
international conference.” 


Wauat tHe U. S. Can Do 


‘What, then, in this situation, should 
be our sentiment? What should we 
place first? Going ahead with the 
ideas of World Court and League of 
Nations, of disarmament? All those 
things are very good in themselves. 
But ought we not first of all frankly 
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and courageously to tackle the problem 
that is the most important, because it 
is the immediate problem? Because its 
solution is a prerequisite to the restora- 
tion of harmony and equilibrium? 

We of the United States think we are 
all by ourselves in our Continent, and 
assume that we can exact the repay- 
ment of these obligations from European 
nations without going in to helpthem to 
get on their feet. There never was, in 
the history of banking, a creditor who 
had large sums of money owing to him 
who could simply sit back in his banking 
house and get that money coming in. 
A creditor has to go out, participate 
very often in the business on which he 
has a mortgage, lend the people that 
owe him money more money in order 
that they can pay him back the 
original money. He has to enter into 
the problem of his debtors, and study 
the factors of the situation, and go 
right in and help, in order to get what 
is due to him, or even a small part of it. 
That is always the case, when we deal 
with debtors who are near bankruptcy. 

The United States cannot keep out of 
a general settlement of European debts. 
If we want to get any of the money 
coming to us at all, or if we want to 
come out of this situation with honor 
and credit and any affection left for 
the United States on the part of 
European peoples, we have to be will- 
ing to go into some international con- 
ference, abandoning the policy we have 
followed up to this time, and say, “‘We 
will pool the debt of the United States 
with all other Inter-Allied debts, in- 
cluding reparations, and try to arrive 
in some way at a solution of the 
question.” 

Let us state the lesson so clearly 
indicated by considering the psycholog- 
ical factor in international relations. 
We shall see immediately, not after a 
few months, but immediately, the 
difference in the whole European 
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problem the moment we take the step 
that I have advocated. Let us decide 
to make ourselves a full partner in the 
whole problem of reparations and of 
Inter-Allied debts. In the settlement 
of them let us be willing to make 
sacrifices. Of course we can insist 
upon some sacrifices being made on the 
other side, naturally, in bargaining. 
But we must be willing to make 
sacrifices; and, as a token of this will- 
ingness, this is my final point: If we 
are going into this thing, we have not 
only to create a Commission, but we 
have to give that Commission full 
power to act for us in this matter. We 
cannot send a Commission over there 
with limited powers that will come 
back with a sheaf of compromises and 
arrangements that have to be ratified 
here or ratified there. We must givethe 
Commission the power to act. And to 
that end public opinion will have to 
manifest itself in our coming Congress. 
I am in favor of working for all these 


< 


admirable schemes and plans of inter. 
national organization and disarmament, 
But I think we have struck what is the 
first and immediate problem, and | 
hope that everyone, from every part of 
the country, if they agree with what | 
have said of how this question of inter. 
national debts is working against 
world peace, and of how if we want to 
work for world peace, it must be 
solved first of all—I hope all who agree 
with me in that point of view will 
endeavor to spread the knowledge in 
regard to these problems of interna- 
tional relations as widely as they can, 
thus helping to create public opinion so 
when Congress meets next December 
the people will have spoken with no 
uncertain force in favor of co-operating 
first of all on this problem in a practical 
and sympathetic way. Then, prob- 
ably, after we have gotten into the 
European water, perhaps we will not 
find it so cold and embarrassing after 
all to stay there. 

ell 
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The of the Inter- Ally Debts 


ONSIDERATIONS of sentiment, 

justice and political expediency 
have largely dominated in the discus- 
sion of the Inter-Ally debt problem to 
this date. Yet they offer a danger- 
ously unstable and embarrassing guide 
to national policy unless, indeed, at 
bottom they accord with fundamental 
economic considerations which silently 
but irresistibly are shaping the rela- 
tions of nations. In the course of my 
address, I shall refer to certain statis- 
tical information which has recently 
become available and venture some 
interpretation of these figures and sub- 
mit some inferences on them. The 
statistics here quoted are those which 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, of which I have the privilege 
to be the president, has assembled 
in a recent study of the Inter-Ally 
debts, but the interpretations and 
the inferences are entirely my own. 
The Conference Board has not yet 
completed its study nor has as yet 
drawn any conclusions, and I have been 
so far unable to detect a definite con- 
sensus of opinion among the Board’s 
directorate of almost one hundred of 
the leaders in the industrial life of our 
nation. 

International friendship and_ co- 
operation rest fundamentally upon 
sound and balanced economic condi- 
tions and relationships within and 
among nations. Abnormal strain and 


pressure upon a people or a class, aris- 
ing out of unbalanced or inequitable 
economic conditions, tend inevitably to 
produce those conscious or unconscious 
psychological attitudes which result in 
cumulative friction and animosity and, 
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ultimately, in outright conflict. This 
is a fundamental feature of national and 
international life which is becoming of 
greater significance as populations in- 
crease and as classes and nations be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
each other for the necessaries and the 
comforts of life. It is a condition 
which must be frankly and coura- 
geously faced by all those who have 
at heart the interest of social and inter- 
national peace. 

Political forces and forces of class and 
national sentiment at bottom appear 
to be nothing else than reflections of 
differences in economic pressure. In 
order, therefore, that international 
good feeling be fostered, it is neces- 
sary to look, not so much to the super- 
ficial symptoms of political agitation or 
popular sentiment, as to the basic con- 
ditions that underly these phenomena. 
This task is infinitely more difficult, I 
admit, and requires infinitely more 
patience, understanding and _intelli- 
gence than does the projection of any 
new schemes for domestic or interna- 
tional political institutions or propa- 
ganda for the alteration of public 
sentiment. 


Prosiems Lert BY THE WAR 


The Great War has left the peoples 
and statesmen of all countries a series 
of new and complex economic problems 
which will have a far reaching influence 
on international relations for many 
years to come. These problems are 
among the most difficult that have 
ever been put to the intelligence and 
goodwill of man. In many cases they 
are so wide, profound and complex that 
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time, the great solvent, alone will be 
able to cope withthem. Time, indeed, 
will probably do more than human ef- 
fort can for their solution; but these 
problems have today so important and 
pressing a relation to international 
peace that they call for every aid that 
knowledge, goodwill and _ intelligence 
can bring to bear upon them. 

Among these problems, those of 
reparations and Inter-Ally indebted- 
ness arising out of the war are of most 
far reaching importance. The two, as 
has been stated, are inseparably linked 
one with the other. As regards the 
reparations problem, through the ad- 
mirable work of the Dawes Committee 
some progress has been made in ap- 
proaching in a co-operative spirit as a 
problem of economics no less than a 
problem of politics, and with results 
that promise to assist the work of time, 
or at least not to hamper it. We now 
must apply the same careful thought, 
the same searching and broad intelli- 
gence to the colossal problem of the 
Inter-Ally indebtedness. Like the rep- 
arations problem, that of the debts 
involves questions of politics and na- 
tional sentiment which may long play 
the leading rdéle in discussion, but which 
cannot be dealt with objectively or be 
relied upon for a wise solution of the 
problem. But the significance of the 
problem for the economic life of the 
United States and of European nations 
is likely to be the main factor which will 
affect their relations in the future. It 
is to these that America must turn her 
attention if she is to play that moderat- 
ing réle in international peace that is 
rightfully expected of her. 


CONFERENCE Boarp’s CONTRIBUTION 


For these reasons, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, as an or- 
ganization for the study of problems af- 
fecting the welfare of American eco- 
nomic life, has interested itself in the 


study of Inter-Ally debts. It has 
sought to study this problem in an ob- 
jective, scientific way in order to ascer. 


! 


tain the relation of these debts to the | 


economic life of the United States and 
thereby to provide a basis upon which 
the American citizen, the business man, 
the industrialist, may more intelligently 
discuss the adjustment of the debt 
problem. The tentative results of the 
study are just being assembled and will 
be submitted at the International 
Chamber of Commerce Conference in 
Brussels, Belgium, toward the end of 
June. Through the discussions that 
will arise there, the Conference Board 
will be aided in formulating its own 
findings, whether or not they may focus 
in definite conclusions. It must be 
emphasized again that the Conference 
Board has reached as yet no conclusions 
and that what I present today in my 
own behalf are observations and in- 
terpretations of economic facts rather 
than conclusions for the solution of this 
vast problem that seems to me to be 
beyond the intelligence of any single 
man. 

In our study we have first put aside 
as beyond our scope of authority the 
question of ethical and political theory 
involved in the debt problem. Nor 
have we attempted the tremendous, 
but perhaps very necessary, task of 
determining the potential capacity of 
the debtor nations to pay, a task far 
more formidable than that which faced 
the Dawes Commission in respect to 
reparations. We have confined our- 
selves as strictly as may be to the ques- 
tion of the effects of the payment, 
reduction or suspension of these obliga- 
tions upon both the United States and 
to debtor nations. It is these effects 
which more than anything else will 
work their influence for good or ill upon 
international peace whether or not the 
debts themselves are paid. From the 
point of view of these effects, a clear 
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distinction must first be made between 
the problems involved in the legal pay- 
ment of debts and those involved in the 
economic transfer which precedes and 
underlies the legal discharge of the 
obligations between the governments. 
From the legal or fiscal point of view, 
the payment or non-payment of debts 
involves certain effects upon the tax 
payers of the debtor and of the creditor 
nations since, if the debts are paid, the 
means of payment must be raised out 
of taxes or loans by the debtor govern- 
ments and since, if the debts are’ not 
paid, the American taxpayer will have 
to bear the burden of carrying and 
amortizing the obligations which our 
government incurred when it made 
these various loans to European govern- 
ments. This aspect of the problem 
raises questions of domestic fiscal policy 
on the part of both the debtor and 
creditor governments and so opens the 
way to those national class conflicts 
which always attend the distribution of 
fiscal burdens. 

Of far greater significance, however, 
for international peace, it seems to me, 
are the problems involved in the private 
economic transactions which must un- 
derlie the legal payment of the debts. 
In order that the debts be paid to us, it 
is not enough that the debtor govern- 
ment shall raise the necessary funds by 
taxation or loans; these values must be 
converted into dollars in order to be 
available to the United States Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations to those 
who hold its securities. These dol- 
lars can be secured only through cer- 
tain changes in private economic trans- 
actions between the peoples of the 
debtor and creditor nations, and these 
changes, or many of them, might per- 
haps not take place except for the 
necessity of the debt payment. Inso- 
far as these changes may affect financial 
conditions, commerce and industry, 
Rs may produce those economic 


stresses and strains which engender in- 
ternational ill-feeling. 

What, then, are likely to be the effects 
of the suspension or of the payment of 
the debts from the point of view of 
fiscal burdens and of international rela- 
tions? That is the main question. 

Counting the principal as about ten 
billions of dollars, and accrued unpaid 
interest to January 1, 1925, as about 
two billions of dollars, the total foreign 
governmental debts to the United 
States constitute 57 per cent of our 
gross Federal debt. The debts that 
are still unfunded amount, with ac- 
crued interest, to about 32 per cent of 
the gross Federal debt at the present 
time. The annual payments now be- 
ing made and those to be made by 
foreign governments on their debts to 
the United States are equivalent to 
between 5 and 7 per cent of the total 
Federal taxes collected by our govern- 
ment during the year 1924. If all for- 
eign governmental debts were funded 
on the same basis as that accorded to 
the British Government, and that is an 
assumption which I shall use through- 
out and which seems to be the only rea- 
sonable assumption to use, the receipts 
from this source would amount to an 
average of about $450,000,000 annually 
and would be equivalent to slightly 
over 13 per cent of our Federal tax 
bill. If this amount were to be applied 
solely in reduction of the Federal in- 
come tax which forms between a half and 
three-fifths of the Federal tax burden, 
it would permit a reduction of about 
21 per cent in the income taxes levied. 


ry’ 
Repuction or FepEeRAL 
PROBLEMATIC 


Not all of these possible payments, 
however, could go immediately to the 
reduction of our Federal tax burden. 
Only the interest could be so applied, 
if it were not to be used to defray other 
Furthermore, the re- 
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payments of principal, which for a long 
period would be relatively small an- 
nually, would afford comparatively lit- 
tle reduction in the total public debt, 
so that the abatement of burden to the 
tax payer on this account would for 
many years be slight, if that part of our 
public debt were not retired more 
speedily than its repayment by foreign 
governments. Since the foreign gov- 
ernments would probably not be pay- 
ing more than 3 to 3} per cent, as 
provided for under the English settle- 
ment, on the total funded debts, while 
the United States is paying on an 
average of 4.2 per cent interest on its 
outstanding obligations, the American 
tax payer is not at present, and would 
not for some time be, wholly relieved of 
the debt burden even if the foreign 
governments would pay their debts. 
The excess burden depends largely 
upon the future course of interest rates 
and these cannot be prophesied. More- 
over, the relief of the American tax 
payer through debt payments depends 
upon the extent to which these pay- 
ments are applied to the immediate 
reduction of the public debt and its 
carrying charges, or are used for new 
expenditures; and the extent of the 
relief to present tax payers is also 
dependent upon the rate at which the 
United States decides to retire its public 
debt as a whole, regardless of foreign 
debt payments. Thus, there are many 
fiscal problems involved in this whole 
question that must be fully understood 
and taken into account. If the effects 
of the debts upon American tax burdens 
are to be minimized, much depends 
upon the fiscal arrangements of our 
government. Part of the disadvantage 
resulting from the non-payment of for- 
eign debts is not chargeable to foreign 
governments but inevitably is our own 
concern, insofar as it might be al- 
leviated through sound fiscal policy 
and national economy. 
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In view of all these circumstances 
and making such allowances as ap 
plausible for future interest rates and 
for future changes in our fiscal policy, 
it hardly seems conceivable that the 
funding of all the debts on any likely 


terms would permit a reduction in oy , 


Federal tax burden of more than 10 per 
cent in the near future. It must be 
remembered, however, that our Federal 
tax burden is now less than half of ou 
whole tax burden, for only about 4% 
per cent of the burden that we ar 
carrying in taxation is due to the levy 
of the Federal Government and about 
60 per cent is due to the levies from 
state and local governments. Whereas 
our Federal Government has exerted 
laudable effort since the termination of 
the war to reduce, and has reduced year 
by year, the Federal tax burden, the 
states and particularly the local govern- 
ments have increased the tax burden at 
a rather rapid rate. Now, taking into 
account that the Federal tax burden, 
against which alone the payment of 
Inter-Ally debts can be allocated, con- 
stitutes less than half of our whole 
burden, it is doubtful whether the re 
funding of all the debts to the United 
States on any basis like that of the 
British debt, would reduce more than 
about 5 per cent at most the tax 
burden of American citizens as & 
whole. 

Let me put the situation in another 
way. If payment of principal and 
interest of the debt from foreign gov- 
ernments were suspended for a long 
period of time or indefinitely and no 
other factors taken into account that 
might influence the situation, it would 
mean that, until the corresponding 
part of our public debt were retired, 
the American tax burden would be 
about 5 per cent or $3.50 annually 
greater than would otherwise be the 
case. This per capita spread over the 
whole population is on the supposition 
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that retirement of our public debt 
were to continue at the present rate 
and that our government did not re- 
fund its outstanding obligations at a 
lower rate of interest than that which 
js now being paid. 

Since our present policy of debt re- 
tirement contemplates the amortiza- 
tion of the public debt at the rate of at 
least half a billion dollars a year, re- 
gardless of foreign debt payments, and 
since it may be possible to refund at a 
lower rate of interest our Liberty Loan 
issues when they mature, it would not 
seem likely that the excess tax burden 
on account of the suspension of the 
payment of the foreign government 
debts to us would amount eventually 
or for any long period even to the 
figure given, nor would the payment of 
the debt to us relieve us to any large 
extent of our own tax burden. 


EFFECT OF SUSPENSIONS 


Another question is that of payment 
of only a part of the Inter-Ally indebt- 
It seems difficult to discover 
any valid ground for distinction be- 
tween the various classes into which 
loans may be divided in point of time 
and use, although it has often been sug- 
gested that if any debts should be sus- 
pended on ethical grounds, it should be 
those incurred during our active parti- 
cipation in the war and for purposes 
directly connected with the prosecution 
of the war. That part of the total debt 
of now, in round figures, twelve billion 


n gov- | dollars would apparently amount to not 


more than eight billion dollars. Thus, 
the cancellation of this part of the debt 
would leave the American tax payer 
with an excess tax burden of perhaps 3 
per cent or $2.00 per capita, per year, 
for a generation or less. 

The other side of the picture, the ef- 
fect of the debt payment upon the tax 
payers of the debtor countries, is a quite 
different story. A survey of the fiscal 


situation of France, Italy and Belgium, 
the principal debtor nations, and of 
Great Britain by comparison, indicates 
that these countries are far more 
heavily burdened by taxation than the 
United States. The percentage of the 
taxes in these countries to their annual 
income,—and that after all is the only 
sound relationship to be drawn—was in 
1924, 20.9 per cent in the case of 
France, 19.1 per cent in the case of 
Italy, 17 percent in the case of Belgium, 
and 23.2 per cent in the case of Great 
Britain, whereas the percentage of our 
tax burden to our national income in 
1924 was only 11.5 per cent and that 
was an unusually large amount. In all 
these foreign countries, the burden of 
taxation as measured in its relation to 
national income was clearly higher than 
it was before the war. Calculation 
indicates that if the debts of France, 
Italy and Belgium to the United States 
Government were refunded on about 
the same terms as those accorded Great 
Britain, the annual payments in the 
earlier part of the period would involve 
an increase of at least nine per cent in 
the present tax burden of these coun- 
tries. It should be remembered, too, 
that the debtor countries are con- 
fronted with the necessity of even 
higher tax burdens than they bear at 
the present time because of the rapid 
growth of internal debts since the war 
and because of the inter-governmental 
obligations among the debtor countries 
themselves. The extent to which the 
added burden of taxation in these 
countries on account of debt payments 
to us would weigh on the masses of the 
population involves questions of in- 
ternal fiscal policy, and in these ques- 
tions lie even greater potentialities of 
class friction and conflict than are im- 
plied in respect to the United States. 
It must be noted also that increases 
of taxation for the purpose of making 
external debt payments involve eco- 
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nomic and social effects quite different 
from increased taxation to meet in- 
ternal obligations. Taxes raised to 
carry and pay off national obligations 
are returned to our citizens in one form 
or another. The process implies no 
proportionate sacrifice for us as a whole, 
but merely a redistribution of that part 
of our national income. On the other 
hand, international payments of debts 
mean an absolute sacrifice of that part 
of the national income and savings, and 
such transactions affect the standard of 
living in the present and probably also 
in the future. It will thus be seen that 
the added burdens on the debtor coun- 
tries from the fiscal point of view 
through debt payments would be about 
twice as great as the probable burden 
to us through non-payment of these 
debts. Likewise, other features of 
social and economic character will 
make the burden tothedebtor countries 
much more significant than the burden 
would be to us. 

There is still another aspect of the 
fiscal problem which no economic con- 
sideration of the debt question canleave 
out of account. Suspension of debt 
payments, in whole or in part, would to 
that extent relieve the productive in- 
dustries of Europe of a burden and 
greatly improve their competitive stand- 
ing in world markets, while it would by 
the same token impose an added handi- 
cap upon our industries, and thus re- 
duce our competitive strength in the 
world in comparison with the European 
countries. But the seriousness of this 
question cannot be measured in terms 
of tax burdenalone. It depends rather 
on the comparative trade position of 
the United States in the world as a 
whole (and on that question a great 
deal of needed information is as yet 
missing), and this depends in turn upon 
the energy and the intelligence with 
which our American business men will 
meet these new international trade 
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conditions. Indeed, the possible stimy. 
lus to European industrial competition 
through suspension of the debt pay- 
ments has appeared to many American 
industrialists as the lesser of the two 
possible dangers. 


Is U. S. Prosperity CONTINGENT 
Upon EUROPEAN Dest QUESTION? 


Now, we come to the question that is 
perhaps the most difficult of the whole 
problem, and that, in regard to repara- 
tions, finally led to the establishment of 
the Dawes Plan. I refer to the ques- 
tion of whether the effects of the 
economic transfer upon which the legal 
payments of the debts must rest, may 
not so affect American industry and 
commerce as to more than offset the 
relief from payment. From the data 
so far gathered by the Conference 
Board in regard to such tendencies as 
are evident in recent years and at 
present, it does not appear conclusively 
whether the payment or non-payment 
of the debts would significantly affect 
the prosperity of the United States asa 
whole in the long run. Since the war 
there have been radical changes in the 
international economic position of this 
country which invite our serious con- 
sideration. These have been in part 
due to inter-governmental loans and 
partly to private American investments 
abroad. Inter-governmental loans have 
ceased in the last few years, but private 
loan arrangements have increased at a 
greater rate. They have led to a 
marked change from a steadily increas- 
ing export of merchandise during sev- 
eral decades prior to the World War to 
a marked decrease in such exports since 
and an increasing volume of imports. 
Careful study and consideration of our 
changed position as an exporter and 
importer of raw materials and of manu- 
factured goods, respectively, would 
show clearly the significance of this 


situation, 
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In the midst of these changes the debt 
payments, even at their probable 
maximum of 450 million dollars a year, 
would not be likely to figure largely, at 
least for a generation, and by that time 
we may expect that adequate readjust- 
ment of American economic life to our 
new creditor position will have sub- 
merged largely the effect of the debt 
payments. Our population will have 
grown, our total volume of trade, we 
hope, will have enlarged and our con- 
suming power for certain foods and raw 
materials will have vastly increased; 
and there will likely come about a read- 
justment of our economic situation not 
| only within our borders, but in relation 

tothe whole world. It may for a time 
affect certain of our industries like cer- 
tain branches of the chemical industry, 
the textile industry, and the machine 
trades, as well as those in which we 
have sought to compete with Europe in 
quality and luxury products, and it may 
ultimately result in an international 
economic readjustment whereby cer- 
tain commodities that foreign countries 
can manufacture cheaper and more 
advantageously than we, would come 
to us from Europe while we would sup- 
ply Europe in exchange with other 
commodities which we could manu- 
facture more cheaply and advanta- 
geously. ‘There is no denying that this 
transition will create strains in our 
economic structure and every precau- 
tion must, therefore, be taken to pro- 
tect those productive services in which 
our fixed capital and skill have an im- 
portant interest at stake. 


The transfer of about one-half billion 
dollars annually in debt payments, on 
the basis of the British scale applied to 
all debtor nations, particularly if tied 
up with the operation of the Dawes 
Plan, would inevitably lead to an in- 
crease in certain of our imports and a 
decrease in certain of our exports for a 
time, unless adequate revisions in our 


. 


tariff policy were made. In due course 
it is probable, however, that natural 
developments and the effect of appro- 
priate tariff legislation will gradually 
shift the increase of imports into classes 
of commodities which our industries 
and population can effectively utilize 
and which other countries can effec-— 
tively produce. In most fields, how- 
ever, because of our vast natural re- 
sources, our reserves of capital and our 
technological initiative, American in- 
dustry will hold a competitive advan- 
tage in domestic and in world markets 
if it seriously applies itself to this task. 


Tue Bonp or INTERNATIONAL Goop- 
WILL 


The great danger in the debt pay- 
ments, from the economic point of view, 
lies in the natural tendency to react to 
the changing world economic situation 
just referred to, in a spirit of immediate 
self-interest which engenders interna- 
tional friction and ill-will. We may 
witness in Europe today the extent to — 
which international economic rivalries _ 
have supplanted the patriotic and racial 
clashes incident to the war, and have 
placed Europe in a state of economic 
warfare with its resultant hardships 
and retardation of natural economic de- — 
velopment. Ifa shortsighted attitude © 
toward the debt problem on the part of 
the largest creditor nation should pre- 
cipitate us into a similar economic re- 
lationship to Europe, the injury to the = 
permanent interest of the United States __ 
might far outweigh any advantage 
which the payments of the Inter-Ally — 
debts might give to her taxpayers. 

The consequences of payment for the 
debtor countries from the fiscal point of 
view may deeply touch the masses of 
the peoples of Europe and profoundly 
affect those national sentiments and 
political attitudes which are so influen- 
tial in world peace. Strong and in- © 
dependent as the United States is, the © 
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goodwill of Europe is no negligible as- 
settoher. On the other hand, we must 
not forget the correlative fact that the 
goodwill of the United States is of even 
greater importance to Europe. Good- 
will and confidence, between nations as 
between men, go hand in hand and they 
may be seriously shaken if in such an 
outstanding instance as the Inter-Ally 
debt question the validity of interna- 
tional obligations were even indirectly 
questioned. The stability of inter- 
national relationship demands in this 
case above all some token in recognition 
of the principle of international good 
faith. 

Looking once more at the question at 
issue from the American point of view 
and realizing the opportunity of Amer- 

_ jea in the premises, it seems to me of 
great importance to realize that, if the 
United States is to use effectively and 
wisely her vast prestige and power in 
the cause of international goodwill, 
confidence and co-operation, she cannot 
likely lay aside the potential influence 
in European affairs which her insistence 
upon the recognition of international 

gives her. 
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Thus, in closing, it may een al that 
an objective dispassionate point of 
view, with all the self-interest which 
one might rightfully summon in such a 
case, would suggest that the material 
advantages of debt payments to the 
United States, though they cannot be 
ignored, might not be of paramount im- 
portance in the final decision. Like- 
wise, the economic disadvantages, 
though for a period they may be heavily 
felt by certain groups, are not likely to 
be serious after a long period of time. 
The question of the proper attitude on 
the part of the United States toward 
Inter-Ally indebtedness to her must be 
approached, not from the standpoint ¢ 
of our immediate self-interest alone, i 
but in the light of its bearing on future j 
international relations which may i 
strongly affect our interests no less than t 
those of the world at large. t 

The people of the United States ' 
loaned their savings to protect the | 
peace of the world. Their interest in 
it is as great today as it was then; and ' 
it is this interest which predominates i 
over all others in the Inter-Ally debt 
problem. 


} 
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HOUGH constantly realizing that 
we are facing financial problems 
never before presented and of a magni- 
tude and complexity entirely unprece- 
dented, we must not forget that these 
problems involve time-tried economic 
principles. The ramifications becloud; 
yet, no matter how they vary in aspect 
or degree, almost all these ailments are 
the aftermath of the same war scourge. 
To my mind, therefore, too much ef- 
fort is made to differentiate the several 
classes of public debts when they are 
inherently interwoven if not basically 
identical. After careful study I am 
inclined to believe that these inter- 
nation debits and credits will prove in 
the long run to be interconvertible, 
whether they be called reparations, 
loans or foreign investments, and that 
the question of interest payment and 
amortization is one chiefly of relative 
tax burdens. 


TRANSFER MECHANISM SUPERFLUOUS 


As regards reparations and the 
Dawes Plan, obviously the Plan aims 
at budget balancing and currency sta- 
bilization as a prelude to reparations 
payments and is admittedly experi- 
mental. But it was adopted less than 
a year ago and, at the time, was hailed 
with almost unanimous expressions of 
favor and optimism as against the dis- 
mal slough of despair that had pre- 
ceded. No one contends that the 
Dawes Plan was invented in toto by its 
sponsors; on the contrary it has been 
repeatedly pointed out that the salient 
features were adopted from arrange- 
ments already set up for Austria and 
for Hungary, and that what General 
Dawes and Mr. Young were entitled to 
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Debt Complexities and Obscurities 


special credit for was in inspiring suffi- 
cient mutual confidence among the 
parties concerned to bring them to 
agree to accord it a real trial. The 
most novel part is found in the trans- 
fer machinery devised to allay a fear 
that whatever Germany might be able 
to pay to the Allies could be received 
by them only in the form of an export 
surplus again endangering the exchange 
markets of the world. Psychologically 
the transfer mechanism is doubtless a 
good thing, I mean the safety-valve 
provision for cessation of payments 
when accumulated in such amount that 
they cannot be accepted by the cred- 
itors ““without danger to themselves,” 
but for practical operation it seems 
surplusage. I am convinced repara- 
tion payments will never have to be 
stopped for that reason. I take direct 
issue with the assertion that these pay- 
ments must be made as due “‘in either 
gold, services or exported goods.”’ Those 
who uphold the balance-of-trade doc- 
trine in its most extreme form, still do 
not teach that an exact trial balance is 
ever struck between any two countries 
at any one time calling for a settlement 
by imports and exports to even up the 
columns. 

As a matter of fact, the peace-time 
ebb and flow movements of commerce 
across international boundaries, just as 
within them, is continuous—the cur- 
rents may expand or contract as they 
promise profits or losses, but the con- 
ception of complete stoppage belongs 
to Mill’s imaginative picture of the 
stationary state. An individual who 
has property of value, but no ready 
money, to satisfy his creditors gives or 
sells an equity representing a share in 
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the ownership. It does not matter 
where the property may be located; it 
may be his home or business house in 
the same town, railway or industrial 
securities, stock in a public utility cor- 
poration, coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
oil wells in Persia, coffee plantations in 
Java, ships on the high seas. Ina word, 
debt payment may be made by trans- 
fer of ownership without export of goods 
and regardless of the situs of the prop- 
erty so conveyed. “This is only defer- 
ring the payment in goods,” we will be 
told, but that answer merely begs the 
question. As in the case of the individ- 
ual cited above, so with governments, 
the privilege of redeeming the lost 
property by buying back at market 
price at some future time perhaps re- 
mains, but the particular obligation 
will have been discharged. To me, 
therefore, the idea that Germany will 
be able to pay but that the creditor 
Allies will be unable to receive the pay- 
ment “without damage to themselves,” 
and should on that account remit their 
dues, is unthinkable. 

These observations are also pertinent 
to the Inter-Allied debts and the sug- 
gestion that they be treated in Dawes- 
Plan fashion. That time extensions 
will be necessary and leniency must be 
granted at many stages that will be 
equivalent to partial abatements goes 
without saying, but they will not have 
to be paid by export surpluses accord- 
ing to a fixed date schedule. It has 
been correctly pointed out that the 
situation with respect to all these debts 
is multi-sided—that while France is a 
creditor to Germany, she is indebted at 
the same time to Great Britain and to 
the United States; that while Great 
Britain has money due on German rep- 
arations and on loans to France, Italy 
and others, it owes to the United 
States. The United States is the great 
_ ereditor nation of the world—presum- 

_ ably it is mainly the United States that 
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would suffer damage by letting its 
debtors make such payments as they 
are from time to time prepared to offer. 


U. S. Desror to Own Citizens 


One important relation, however, 
has been too frequently obscured or 
glossed over: namely, that while the 
United States is now uniformly creditor 
on international account, it is a debtor 
to its own citizens in their individual 
capacity to the extent that they 
bought Liberty Bonds and thus in- 
directly made the loans to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, etc., and who 
expect to be ultimately repaid in full. 
The total of outstanding Liberty 
Bonds is far greater than the total of 
our loans to foreign governments. 
Scaling in interest or principal the debt 
due us correspondingly reduces the 
asset side for the United States yet 
leaves the liability side unchanged. 
It is in reality, then, a question whether 
the bills for the ammunition used 
up, the ships sunk, the fields devastated, 
the pensions incurred, the rebuilding of 
the towns bombed, the homes burned, 
the factories destroyed, the railroads 
torn up, should be paid by one group 
of people or by another group, whether 
the Germans, or the French, should 
have relief as compared with the 
British or ourselves, whether more or 
less of the load should be shifted from 
one to the other. The representation 
that, for the United States, this debt 
burden is inconsiderable, that it means 
on an average but so much per capita, 
or so many cents per day for each 
worker, and that its cancellation would 
not be appreciably felt in the average 
tax payment, is appealing, but it isalso 
specious. Similar averages could be 
worked out to show the additional 
burden carried by the debtor peoples. 
But everywhere the weight of the load 
is upon the bottom layer of society. 
Tax reductions are rarely made by 
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uniform percentages. Under modern 
tax methods, relief is primarily for the 
lower brackets. When the taxable 
limit is raised, it affects the person 
with the smaller means by much more 
than the insignificant percentage, it 
may amount to almost complete ex- 
emption. That taxes constitute a 
factor in production costs and competi- 
tive possibilities must also be borne in 
mind. A shifting of the load cannot 
fail to be reflected in the see-saw of 
world commerce. 


CANCELING Dests By Orrset PROCESS 


Too great stress cannot be laid on 
the fact that the currents of interna- 
tional trade, including the flow of 
investment capital, are delicate and 
complex and extremely fluid. Those 
who control great accumulations of 
free capital are influenced much more 
by considerations of safety, security, 
and rate of return than by sympathy 
or prejudice. With the international 
balance sheet as it is, the simplest re- 
adjustment would be by a process of 
offsets; e. g. to let Germany pay its repa- 
rations in bonds which Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium would use 


_ inpayment of debts to their own nation- 


als and re-float the extinguished loans 
by issues of bonds acceptable to the 
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United States to be exchanged in turn 
for Liberty Bonds now in private 
hands. Thus the obligations of the 
several governments would be con- 
verted ultimately into foreign holdings 
by individual American nationals. 
The debts would be in great part 
cancelled without export, or transfer 
of goods in any formidable amount. 
This will not be done because the 
essential element of safety is lacking— 
Americans today prefer the 4 per cent 
bonds of their own government to the 8 
per cent bonds of foreign governments 
or of foreign industrial corporations in 
whose stability and good faith they are 
not ready to place full confidence. 
Here is where the question of peace 
and peaceful intentions looms large— 
but there is no reason why, with far- 
seeing statesmanship and sound fiscal 
policies, with the wearing out of war 
hatreds and the restoration of mutual 
goodwill, the interplay of interna- 
tional finance, concurrent with re- 
established confidence, should not it- ny 
self furnish the solution of most of our 
now baffling debt problems. At the 
same time, this very outstretching of 
interests sure to suffer by every serious . 
interruption of world peace, should cs 
strengthen the influences that make 
against war. 
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Caneel War Debts and Reparations 


By Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


ide 
N any discussion of debt settlements 
and reparations one invariably 
finds one’s self almost compelled to 
draw three important conclusions: 
First, that the war debts to the United 
States from France, Italy and certain 
other Continental countries will never 
be paid in full. Second, that the 
* amount of interest likely to be paid on 


4 ‘¢ .* dhese debts will be insignificant for at 


least ten years, even though the Euro- 
pean countries which have not yet 
funded their war obligations to the 
United States should do so within the 
next six months. The third conclusion 
is that the Dawes Plan is very unlikely 
to yield the maximum annual repara- 
tions payments which it contemplates, 
namely, two and one-half billion marks. 
These conclusions would probably be 
accepted by the majority of economists 
and other competent authorities. 

The outstanding effect of this situa- 
tion will be a continuance of the ill- 
feeling against Germany for non-ful- 
fillment of technical obligations, and an 
increase in the same sort of feeling be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries of Europe which are not paying, 
and cannot pay, the annual amounts 
that are legally and theoretically due to 
this country. All the jingoes, ultra- 
nationalists, and economically ignorant 
persons in America will take up against 
our European debtors the complaints 
which have done so much injury in the 
last five years to the relations between 
France and Germany. New obstacles 
will be put in the way of the movement 
toward international peace. 


Witt WE Benerit sy PAYMENTs ? 


Let us assume, however, that all our 
European debtors were in a position to 


pay the full annual sums due us by way 
of interest and amortization on their 
war debts. In round numbers, the 


yearly total would be $434,000,000, if | 


all the debts are funded on the same 
basis as that owed by Great Britain, 

As every well-informed person knows, 
international transfers of pecuniary val- 
ues must take the form of gold, goods 
or services. No part of the interest 
payment can be made by means of 


_services,for these are all needed tocom- | 


pensate for our export surplus to Euro- 
pean-eoutttries. The amount of gold 
that Europe can send us is insignificant 
and, indeed, has for several years been 
only a fraction of the amount that we 
have sent to Europe. Hence, this 
enormous annual sum must come to us 
in the form:of goods. Some idea of 
the magnitude of that problem may be 
obtained by reflecting that $434,000,- 
000 is almost exactly 41 per cent of the 
value of all the goods that Europe sent 
us last year. The figure was $1,065,- 
599,400. 

Since this enormous volume of goods 
must come to us as payment for obliga- 
tions already contracted, they cannot 
be offset by exports. Therefore, they 
will take the place of goods now pro- 
duced in the United States. If we as- 
sume that they will replace imports 
already coming to us, we do not change 
the final result, for the new imports 
will not be balanced by exports, that 
is, by goods produced in this country. 
In either case, therefore, the receipt of 
this great sum of interest payments in 
the form of goods means a displacement 
of the demand for American products 
to the value of $434,000,000. Are we 
ready to facethat contingency, toaccept 
that situation? Is it not very probable 
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CanceL War Depts AND REPARATIONS 


that we shall raise our tariff wall still 
higher, and thus render impossible the 
payment of any considerable portion 
of the interest due us on account of the 
loans to European governments? 

Nor is this the whole story. Private 
loans by Americans to European states, 


| and American investments in European 


industries are now estimated at approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000. The annual 
interest on this amount is at least 
$120,000,000. While a large part of 
the interest is not regularly transferred 
to the United States, being reinvested 
in European industries, this process 
cannot continue indefinitely. Before 
long, the total amount of interest must 
come to us in the form of goods. Like 
the imports on account of the debts due 
to our government, these incoming 
goods will not be balanced by exports. 
Combining both items, we have the 
enormous sum of $554,000,000 worth 
of European goods which will displace 
commodities produced in the United 
States. Here is a neat problem to test 
the economic agility of the high pro- 
tectionists who insist that European 
interest obligations must be regularly 
paid to the last dollar. 

Suppose, however, that our European 
debtors were able to pay in full the 
sums annually due to our government, 
and that we are willing to receive them 
in whatever form they come. How 
much benefit would the American peo- 
ple derive from the transaction? The 
amount, $434,000,000, is approximately 
one-fourth of the amount received by 
the Federal Government as personal 
income taxes for the year 1924. Con- 
sequently, the Federal income tax 
could be reduced by 25 per cent. How 
many persons would have their tax 
burden lightened? The total number 
of Federal income taxpayers is about 
7,000,000, or only one-eighth of the 
total number of inhabitants of the 
United States who are over 21 years of 


age. If the tax reduction, made pos- 
sible by the receipt of the European 
interest payments, were applied by an 
equal percentage to all incomes, the 
benefit would be reaped by only a small 
fraction of the American people. If 
the bulk of the reduction were to take 
place in the higher incomes, as contem- 
plated by some of our administrative 
authorities, the benefit would go to a 
still smaller proportion of concrete 
American human beings. It is very 
misleading to represent the advantages 
from foreign payments of interest gs go- 
ing to “the American people.” 


Economic ADVANTAGE OF 
CANCELLATION 


Now let us suppose that all interna- 
tional war debts and reparations were 
cancelled. The United States would 
lose, theoretically, the equivalent of 
25 per cent of the Federal tax on per- 
sonal incomes. Great Britain would 
lose, theoretically, considerably less 
than one-half of that amount. The 
war debt of France to the United 
States is now almost four and a quarter 
billion dollars, while her obligations 
under that head to Great Britain are in 
excess of three billion dollars. Now 
let us assume that Germany could pay 
the utmost amount of reparations that 
anyone has ever seriously considered, 
namely, the face value of the A and B 
bonds as fixed in London, May, 1921; 
that is fifty billion marks. The share 
of this going to France, 52 per cent, 
would be twenty-six billion marks, or 
six and a quarter billion dollars. Hence 
France would stand to gaig:about one 
billion dollars, if her debts to the 
United States and Great Britain as 
well as her practical reparations claims 
upon Germany were wiped out. This 
leaves out of account her loans to 
Russia, Italy, Belgium and some other 
countries, but the total amount re- 
coverable from these (800 million dol- 
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lars are due from Russia) is probably 
under one billion dollars. Therefore, 
the net result of the cancellation proc- 
ess would be favorable to France. It 
would be much more favorable to Italy, 
and all the other Ally states. 

_ Therefore, the only countries that 
would undergo any considerable theo- 
retical losses would be the United 
States and Great Britain. Even if we 
assume these losses to be actual instead 
of theoretical, if we assume that the 
full amount of annual interest due to 
both countries on account of war loans 
were coming to them, it would be to 
their economic advantage to have all 
of the war debts and reparations can- 
celled. With cancellation actually ac- 
complished, all the Ally peoples would 
regain the spirit and the capacity 
to produce, to export, and to import 
goods in such great volume that the 
peoples of both America and Great 
Britain would reap far greater eco- 
nomic benefit than from the receipt of 
interest on account of war debts. 
When we recall that these receipts are 
largely theoretical and illusory, we per- 
ceive that the advantage to be derived 
from the cancellation process becomes 
enormously greater. What is true of 
America and Great Britain in this re- 
spect is obviously true to a much 
greater extent of France, Italy and the 
other countries which are interested in 
the problem of Inter-Ally debts. 

So much for the economic advan- 
tages of the proposal. Its capacity to 
produce international goodwill in the 
place of international suspicion and 
hatred is too obvious to need elabora- 
tion. 


Up To THE UNITED STATES 


The one nation which possesses the 
power to initiate and carry through 
this program of cancellation is, of 


course, the United States. All the 
other nations would be only too wi 

to accept such a proposal if made by | 
our government. But the governmen: 

of the United States should couple the 
proposal with certain important condj- 
tions. Chief'among these conditions 
would be universal disarmament, the | 
outlawry of war, and the establishment 

of an adequate system of international 
arbitration. Does anyone seriously 4 
doubt that our country now possesses 
the power to achieve all these great m 
objects? 

One of the main counts in the indict. | 
ment against Germany during the | 
World War was that her government 
had, for a long time, accepted and | }, 
acted upon the false principle that | 4, 
nations are not bound by moral law; 
that they are, in fact, above moral law. | 4 
No such doctrine has ever obtained ae. | ht 
ceptance among the people of America. 
We believe that nations, like individ 
uals, are bound to one another by the 
principles of right. We imsist that 
our own country shall always treat 
foreign countries with justice. Well, 
the precept of charity, or love, is like 
wise a part of the moral law. Andit 
is higher than the precept of justice. 
If America desires to be guided in its 
international relations by the whole of 
the moral law, it cannot ignore the 
claims of international charity. If it | op 
accepts the principle of international | pp 
charity in theory, it ought to apply it | try, 
in practice. If there ever was a time | oy 
when the precept of charity demanded | jp, 
something from one nation to other | tha; 
nations, that time is surely the present, | eye, 
that nation is the United States, and ~p 
that duty of charity is to bring about | yl 
the universal cancellation of war debts | of ¢ 
and reparations. And this would | go, 
prove to be not only good morals, but | sm 
policy. ified 
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Possibility of for United 

States Co-operation 


E are all interested in the subject 
of American Policy and Interna- 
tional Security, but a special phase of 
that general subject is the Possibility of 
Disarmament. In spite of our oft-long 
manifested interest in the subject of 
dsarmament, we did not join other 
| gations whose representatives at Ge- 
neva evolved a common agreement 
looking to a Disarmament Conference, 
but which received a near coup de grace 
from the minister of foreign affairs of a 
| great nation. Hisgovernment’sapprov- 
| al under the circumstances was abso- 
| hitely essential for its success. This 
ninister did not see fit to recommend 
changes by additions, or otherwise, 
| that would give greater hope to those 
ho saw in that Protocol visions of in- 
meased peace that they had hardly 
dared indulge before. 

In giving expression to the thought 
that our official attitude toward this 
Geneva product exercised a very great 
influence on Foreign Minister Chamber- 
lain and therefore on the fate of the 
Protocol, I hope my remark may not be 
considered a reflection on our ownor the 
British Government. It is nevertheless 
true that our failure to give encourage- 
ment at this stage to a world plan be- 
lieved by many to be the most hopeful 
that had ever been promulgated, may 
eventuate its temporary abandonment 
—possibly to the injury of our national 
velfare and conscience. I am not one 
of those who believe the world may not 
secure reduction of armament through 
some general agreement such as a mod- 
ified protocol would presage. There is 
reason to be hopeful. 

The Four Power Pact initiated by 


By GenrRAL Henry T. ALLEN, Washington, D. C. 
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our country and brought into existence 
in our Capital, the attitude of the Presi- 
dent towards world co-operation, and 
the increased knowledge by the public 
of the importance of disarmament 
should give encouragement to all, par- 
ticularly to those who believe that com- 
pulsory arbitration, security and dis- 
armament are still a living inseparable 
trio. 

In his Chicago address, December 
4, 1924, President Coolidge stated: 


If we could not avoid involvement in a 
war whose causes were foreign, and whose 
issues were chiefly alien to us because we 
had settled them for ourselves long ago, how 
can we hope to avoid our full share of re- 
sponsibility in connection with other world 
problems which, if they are ever to be solved, 
must be solved in an atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill. We can no more as- 
sure permanent and stable peace without 
co-operation among the nations than we 
could assure victory in war without allies 
among them. 


Declaring that the United States 
has “a weighty responsibility”’ for the 
“utmost possible contribution toward 
organizing the nations and peoples in 
the aspirations and ways of peace,” 
President Coolidge, speaking at the 
national oratorical contest in the Wash- 
ington auditorium at a recent date, 
pointed out that, though greater in 
scale, 


yet the problems in this realm of world or- 
ganization are essentially the same as those 
to which mankind has been addressing itself 
from the beginnings of society. 

These are the problems of assuring justice 
alike to the weak and the strong; of assur- 
ing peace with honor, of enthroning con- 
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first recourse under this treaty 
commission 
members. 

six months’ delay without settlement, 


in ofauthority too long usurped 
by mere force. 
has been able to erect the rule of law and 
liberty in the scale of great nations and 
mighty federations will at last find institu- 
tions by which to place international rela- 
tions upon the same sure foundations. 


The same humanity that 


The recent treaty between France 


and Switzerland, confirming the prin- 
cipal of universal and obligatory arbi- 
tration, is the first of the kind that has 
ever been made, and suggests a yet 
living Protocol. 
treaties have excluded all causes that 
affect the vital interests, independence 
or honor of the 


Previous arbitration 


contracting states. 
Ordinary diplomatic means failing, the 
is a 

of conciliation of five 
Then, after a maximum of 


the dispute must be submitted to arbi- 
tration under the terms of the Hague 


Convention or of the World Court. 


The possibility of a general reduc- 


tion of armament—land, sea and air— 
at the moment, 
depend upon the willingness of the 


it seems to me, must 
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United States to —— with the 
other nations of the world in giving ty 
states that are menaced, or beliey 


themselves in danger, a reasonable | 
security, and likewise in joining in, | 


suitable arbitration project. 


do, that another great European war 
would undoubtedly draw us into the 
struggle, the natural and logical de 
duction is that our country shoul 
contrive by every means at its com. 
mand to prevent war. We would ke 


well advised to use our great potential , 


force and prestige in such an effort. 
The success of the Pacific Pact is as. 
suring, and possibly the approval of ou 
irreconcilables might be secured fora 
general conference on disarmament; but 


First of | 
all, assuming, as many of us assuredly | 


3 —, 


= 


under existing European conditions se | 


curity, the dominant thought of certain 
states, must be concurrently considered, 

We must admit, therefore, that u- 
der the actual temper of the Adminis 
tration and Congress, towards the 
coupling of such an important political 
subject as security with disarmament, 
there will be found difficulties. 


= 
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human endeavours. 


UNDERSTAND by “possibility of 


| disarmament”’ its possibility appli- 


cable to all nations. If so understood 
it is theoretically possible; but I am 
convinced it is not at present feasible. 
Many nations are so animated with 
racial animosities, suspicions of en- 


. goachment of their territory by their 


| neighbours, discontent with their pres- 
ent location of territory; so wanting in 
the real desire for universal peace and 
goodwill, that they are still conscious 


| of “might”’ as the only arbitrament of 


“right.” 

While international disarmament is 
neither probable nor feasible, yet we 
must not put into the discard the ideal 
of such disarmament. Such an ideal, 
like most ideals never wholly realized, 
has a functional value; that is, its bare 
possibility provides a goal to reach and 
furnishes an aim for the most worthy of 
Without such 
ideals the enthusiasm of those who 
work for peace and goodwill on earth 
would not be evoked; their courage 
would flag and their intellectual vigour 
and will-power would not be directed to 
the road that leads to even a partial 
solution of the world’s greatest menace. 


minds this ideal for what it may lead to 
in the way of partial achievement, but 


the distant future international dis- 
armament itself may become a fact. 
We must welcome all those agencies 


| and all those institutions, imperfect 
though they be, which make for the 


substitution of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and rivalries by com- 


mon sense and by methods consonant 
with the dignity of man. Such insti- 


Possibility of Disarmament 


By Hon. Trworny A. Smippy 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Irish Free State 


Hence, we must keep present to our 


always buoyed up by the hope that in- 


tutions and such agencies, even if they 
achieve nothing else, are concrete em- 
bodiments of the desire for the rule of 
law and liberty, and are at least monu- 
ments to the repudiation of force and 
license: they will to some extent incul- 
cate the masses of humanity with an 
abiding desire and will for peace and 
aversion from war. And I am of the 
opinion that no expedients, no juristic 
machinery, no international code of 
ethics or law will avert the avalanche 
of racial passions and animosities from 
the destruction and devastation they 
seek unless they are curbed by an 
acquired and trained will for peace and 
ordered liberty. Hence, the prereq- 
uisite for nations to lay down arms 
and “beat their swords into plough- 
shares” is to instill in all peoples “‘the 
will for peace.”” No one method will 
achieve this result. All forces, how- 
ever remote, that tend that way have 
to be availed of, be sympathized with 
and encouraged by the various partici- 
pants and promoters of each method. 
One group may concentrate exclu- 
sively on one device or institution, 
another group on another, and so on. 
On ultimate analysis it will be discov- 
ered those methods are not contradic- 
tory but all lead to the realization of a 
common goal, viz., universal peace. 
Whether one proposes as one’s aim an 
International Court of Justice, the 
League of Nations, organized propa- 
ganda among all nations for the will for 
peace, attempts at partial or complete 
disarmament, and while no one of them 
may fully achieve the hopes and aspira- 
tions of their promoters, yet they will 
all strike into the consciousness of man- 
kind a stronger will for peace, and tend 
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68 
to foster better relations among nations 
embittered by racial animosities. And 
if in our generation each of them 
achieves even a modicum of good, their 
promoters ought not despair of future 
generations carrying on the work to a 
more ample harvest. ‘Natura non 
facit saltum”’; everything is continuous 
in the physical and social world and it 
will only be by degrees and partial 
achievement that the social and moral 
world can discover itself and the satis- 
faction of its needs. 

Undoubtedly, one of the agencies for 
the promotion of universal peace is the 
limitation of armaments. What has 
been achieved through the instrumen- 
tality of the government of the United 
States, in the Washington Conference 
of 1921, gives encouragement to greater 
endeavour. Its work, though partial, 
is symptomatic of greater achievement 
along the same lines. The continent of 
America is happy in being free of the 
racial animosities that beset Europe, 
and, as a result thereof, one sees the 
absence of those warlike preparations 
and instincts that ever threaten the 
Old World. The frontier that divides 
the United States from the great Do- 
minion of Canada is without a soldier 
or a fortress; the only defense is that of 
mutual respect and the will for peace 
which make the enlightened peoples of 
both nations conscious of an abiding 
community of interest. 
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There is established a Pan-Americay 
Union for many of the problems cop. 
mon to the United States and all the 
republics of South America. It is ap 
emblem, and a force to instill into each 
of its members, of the consciousness 
of a common interest and a desire to 
settle their disputes by arbitration, 
Under such conditions, in the continent 
of America—were it not for the fear of 
entanglements with countries outside— 
the prerequisites for complete disarma- 
ment exist. 

The aim of all promoters of interna. 
tional disarmament must be to beget 
similar conditions in the Old World; 
while there should proceed with such 
endeavours the attempt by conference 
and agreement among all Powers to 
limit further armaments both naval, 
military and aerial. Each limitation, 


even though small, will educate nations | 


to the idea and lead to further limita- 
tion. 
that will accrue will not be slow in 
manifesting themselves and will there- 
by increase the desire for greater limita- 
tion and maintain the limitations that 
have been achieved. 

Your great nation has led the way in 
this respect and I am convinced that 
your destiny, through your greatness, 
is to lead eventually the children of the 
world out of the bondage of militarism 
and the menace of war into the paths 
of peace. 


The economic and social results | 
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COUPLE of years ago I was at 
The Hague for some months 
in attendance on an international con- 
vention, and daily as I entered the 
great Palace of Peace I looked up at the 
colossal emblematic figure of Justice 
over the doorway which presided over 
the deliberations within, and that great 
figure of Justice in the Palace of Peace 
leaned on a two-handed sword to hold 
her scales evenly. Let us not forget 
the lesson. 


From INpIvIDUAL TO GrRouP 
ACTION 


In this connection it is appropriate to 
recall that all Americans look with rev- 
erence upon Philadelphia, which one 
hundred and fifty years ago was the 
birthplace of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We are now asked to sacri- 
fice some measure of that independence 
for safety. The basis of that Declara- 
| tion was the ideal of liberty for individ- 
uals. ‘Today, with the development of 
social and economic life, and with the 
increase of population, we can obtain 
the advantages of modern society only 
by sacrificing much of our ancestors’ 
idea of liberty as the supreme good. 
We are developing an ideal of collective 
action, and of subordination of individ- 
uals to the group, as conducive to the 
greater welfare and prosperity of the 
individual. The ordinary man must 
submit to government and to manage- 
ment. The benefits of co-ordination 
| and co-operation are obtained by sub- 
ordination to directors. 

We now consent to be governed by 
our trustees. No matter whether a 
man makes a contribution to an organ- 
ied charity or buys stock in a great 
corporation, he turns his part in man- 


U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 


onthe 
agement over to others and confines 
himself to choosing managers as trus- 
tees of his interests and desires; for he 
himself is too much occupied with his 
personal efforts to earn a living to give 
much intelligent study to the direction 
of the collective action of the group 
with which he is associated. 

In political life also the ordinary 
citizen’s political liberty goes little fur- 
ther than to choose his party. Here, 
too, he votes for trustees of his wishes 
and interests. 

Rulership is vested in the machine, 
whether that machine be a board of 
directors of a corporation or the county 
committee of the political party. For 
the managers of collective action are 
those who are permitted to exercise au- 
thority because they give their time and 
thought to the administration of the 
political machine and to the indoctrina- 
tion of the multitude with the wisdom 
of their policy. We ask of our rulers 
honesty as trustees of the power we 
grant them. We hope they will work 
for our interests rather than use their 
trust for their own profit. That is our 
situation with regard to our national 
and state governments. We hope and 
ask for honest trustees in affairs too 
big to be handled by a caucus. 

Has the world so far progressed that 
we as a nation may lay aside some de- 
gree of our national independence and 
some degree of our armed strength 
which maintains and secures our na- 
tional prosperity, and permit the con- 
trol of our national welfare to vest in 
some form of world trusteeship, in 
which we may be asked, or directed, to 
make national sacrifice for other na- 
tions’ benefit? 

There can be little mistake about it. 
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We are the most prosperous nation; we 
shall be asked, we are asked to be gen- 
erous. The question is whether we 
shall retain our power to decide about 
our generosity for ourselves by remain- 
ing too strong to be readily coerced, or 
be forced to concede what others 
demand. 


‘ot CAN WE MAINTAIN OUR 
Securiry—How? 


Of foreign affairs, the ordinary citi- 
zen knows and thinks less than he does 
of domestic politics and so the influence 
of such societies as the American 
Academy, composed of thoughtful and 
intelligent people with more inclination 
to look abroad than most, reaches far 
beyond the numbers. As you form your 
opinions, undoubtedly so will a great 
mass of voters follow, for they will 
gladly take the opinions of those whom 
they believe honest and informed. 

In speaking of the possibilities of 
disarmament, some limiting proviso 
must be assumed. It is, of course, 
possible for any nation to disarm bythe 
simple step of refusing appropriations 
for armaments. But all nations who 
maintain armed forces think they ob- 
tain something by expenditure for that 
purpose. What they get, or believe 
that they get, is a measure of national 
security. This security is not alone for 
their territory and the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens within it, but it is 
security for national policies abroad, 
for equal commercial opportunity with 
other nations, for the protection of lives 
and property of citizens abroad. For 
all these matters nations maintain their 
armed forces. At the present time we 
are to examine whether with greatly 
reduced armed forces, or even without 
any, we can retain security for what we 
hold nationally dear. How far can we 
trust American prosperity to other than 
Americans? ‘To those who profess to 
think of the world’s good but really of 


their own and their nation’s good? To 
those who think that America out of 
her abundance should share her well- 
being with others? 

Within the past few months Den. 
mark’s socialistic government has 
thought of doing away with her na- 
tional defense, and only the other day 
(reported, April 14) the Netherlands’ 
parliament has had a socialist bill fora 
similar step before it. 

According to the press reports, the 
Dutch proposal was accompanied by a 
memorial explaining that the object of 
Holland’s army is to protect its soil 
from invasion and its neutrality from 
violation, and the memorial went on to 
point out that, surrounded as Holland 
is by great powers, the country is phys- 
ically and financially unable to main- 
tain an adequate force for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. Therefore, 
the memorial argues, it would be the 
wiser course to suppress armaments 
and trust to the generosity and for- 
bearance (and perhaps the mutual 
jealousy also) of the great nations who 
remain armed. 

I forbear to speculate as to whether 
such abject resignation will receive the 
expected reward, or whether other na- 
tions’ conduct in time of international 
stress may not be along a line quite un- 
expected by the socialists of Holland. 

However that may be, the United 
States with whose policy alone we are 
concerned is in a very different position. 
This country is the richest in the world 
and is the most populous among those 
great manufacturing nations which 
alorie can conduct war on a great scale. 
Our security, unlike that of Holland 
and Denmark, is not dependent upon 
the forbearance of powerful neighbors. 
If we please, we can make our land and 
our national policies reasonably safe by 
expending a suitable annual sum 4s 
national insurance. Such an adequate 
sum will be much less of a burden than 
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measure of national security. 

In short, this country is physically 
and financially able to attain a judi- 
cious degree of national security by 
an adequate armed force maintained 
in readiness in time of peace and capa- 
ble of expansion in time of war if that 
should unfortunately be thrust upon us. 

We assume, then, for granted that we 
are able to maintain sufficient armed 
forces to guard ourselves, and we are to 
examine the value of guarantees and 
guarantors if we decide to rely on some- 
thing else for safety. 


MAINTAINING Security WITHOUT 
COMPLETE ARMAMENTS 


There are two general ways suggested 
for getting security without complete 
armaments: One is by reduced arma- 
ment or by disarmament as an example 
to the world, which is expected to be 
generous either from admiration or 
from compassion, and to do us no harm 
while we are thus voluntarily helpless. 
There is no slightest pretence of guar- 
antee in this plan. 

In the story of the Holy Grail, Parsi- 
fal, the Guileless Fool, won through by 
his foolishness, but those times are long 
past, and today the guileless fool will 
lose his possessions without finding the 
Holy Grail. The United States cannot 
hope for Parsifal’s success by imitating 
his methods. 

Another way by which it is hoped to 
reduce the chances of war is by mutual 
agreements to limit armaments. ‘This 
expectation seems to involve the false 
assumption that nations quarrel be- 
cause they are armed, when really they 
quarrel because they both want the 
same thing. Their policies clash and 
neither will yield to the other. It is 
hot probable that reduced armaments 
will do much to reduce the chances of 
warfare provided both disputants are 
reduced in equal ratios, because the re- 
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duced armament does not remove any 
cause of dispute. On the contrary, it 
may be anticipated with some confi- 
dence that with generally reduced arm- 
aments nations whose machine in- 
dustries best enable them to support 
warfare, and particularly those whose 
maritime power enables them to draw 
on the resources of the world to support 
war, will be less reluctant to make war 
than perhaps they are now, because 
their riches better enable them to buy 
the necessities for warfare. 

The popular suggestion for securing 
peace is by means of treaties, interna- 
tional conferences and world courts and 
other diplomatic and economic agree- 
ments, which endeavor to anticipate 
points of friction and by some pre- 
existing code of rules provide for their 
decision when they occur. It is the 
hope that the existing rule will be ob- 
served in time of great national emotion 
when people are so moved that they 
contemplate war. It is a vain hope. 

We all know that great collective emo- 
tions are only restrained by force, not 
by reason. 

Of course we all invoke peace. The 
women invoke it in the name of human- 
ity, and business men in the name of 
good business and reduced taxes, but 
what all really want is security for our 
ideals, for our standards of life, and for 
prosperous economic and national life. 

When the security of these are threat- 
ened every virile nation turns to 
thoughts of war to protect them. 


F 
ALLACY OF AGREEMENTS 


In this country we place an undue 
reliance on all sorts of agreements; in 
short, there is much superstition among 
us. I mean that many of us believe 
that deeds may be accomplished by 
words alone without work. 

In former times superstition found a 
field in the physical world. 

People thought that by uttering the 
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proper magic phonses physical conse- 
quences took place, and that words 
could rend hills apart, and could send 
witches flying through the air on broom 
sticks. 
Nowadays the progress of science has 
-enabled us to accomplish many of the 
former vanities of magic. But there 
are still people who have superstitious 
minds and who still believe in deeds 
without work by the power of phrases. 
These people, many of them educated 
and thoughtful, have transferred their 
superstitious faith to the field of social 
conduct and international conduct. 
They believe that they can fly on some 
witch’s broomstick to the haven of uni- 
versal peace by making use of some 
suitable formula in phrases of interna- 
tional law; and that the law will be 
effective although not backed by force. 
We see this tendency of our people in 
their effort to get new laws on the stat- 
ute books for every imaginable purpose, 
and they seem to expect the law to en- 
force itself. The most prominent case 
among many is that of prohibition. 
The law is on the books, but prohibi- 
tion is not accomplished because public 
opinion does not care to supply the 
necessary force to execute the law. In 
the end so much of the prohibition law 
will be enforced as public opinion de- 
cides to pay for by purchase of adequate 
force. It is just so with international 
law, which has no strength except so far 
as the public opinion of the world is 
willing to apply coercion. At present 
there is no organized world public opin- 
ion on the great international political 
questions of the day, nor any prob- 
ability of it. We must not be so super- 
stitious as to think that international 
greed and envy can be overcome by the 
abracadabra of the formula of a treaty. 
Besides the vein of superstition as to 
the efficacy of written law running 
through our people, our national char- 
acter makes us unduly trustful in the 
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goodwill of other nations _ in their 
spirit of co-operation with us to avoid 
war. 

When our ancestors first crossed the 
sea over three hundred years ago, they 
cut themselves off from many of the 
traditions of Europe. They left pop. 
ulous countries where the people 
pressed close on the means of subsist- 
ence, and came to an almost unin- 
habited region. After the first few 
years of hardship had been passed, life 
in America was easy because land was 
plenty. The effort of the colonists was 
chiefly to conquer the wilderness and 
prosper, whereas in Europe the effort 
was much more to conquer one’s neigh- 
bors and prosper. 

In this conquest of the wilderness our 
forebears built up a social system of co- 
operation and mutual help which has 
reacted on our national character, and 
we make unwarranted assumptions as 
to the goodwill of our fellowmen of 
other nations. 

We have become accustomed to look 
for friendly aid from our neighbors 
speaking our own language and holding 
similar views to ours. 


EvuROPEAN COVETOUSNESS 


Now, and especially since the close of 
the World War, our wealth and the im- 
provements in transportation are driv- 
ing us into closer association with for- 
eign nations who yet are not our neigh- 
bors nor actuated in their dealings by a 
neighborly spirit. We look for co-op- 
eration and friendly mutual assistance 
and have yet to appreciate that it is an 
error todo so. We are competing with 
rivals, in a jealous world. We cannot 
find worthy trustees to whom to com- 
mit our national prosperity under terms 
of law. A law requires an impartial 
arbiter, but we cannot find any such 
lofty tribunal as to rule the United 
States wisely for the benefit of mankind. 

Other nations are not formed by 
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. their previous history to be generous affairs. There is no international opin- 
. their and co-operative. Idonotgosofaras ion. The peoples of the world are 
ore to say that this nation is really unself- too diversified to get beyond national 
ish, but it is less selfish than others viewpoints and so, as I said before, 
ed the which are ready to take advantage of there is no trustee fit to govern the 
— our naiveté in international relations. | United States and the rest of the world 
: the This country is richer than any other, for the greater benefit of the world at 
t pop both absolutely and relatively to its large. We must stand for ourselves. 
“= numbers. Other nations are jealous of Many people hope that the League of 
our prosperity. They resent our im- Nations can be developed, with our 
Ay migration laws and wish to share our assistance, to become an effective in- 
q hae national resources and raw materials. strument in promoting tranquility. 
d It has recently been advocated in Eng- The League as an instrument for con- 
7 ps land, which is over-populated, and in trolling nations is without real might. 
vS Was this country, toc, which is “an easy ‘The officers of the League are the crea- 
= mark,” that the natural resources of tures of the nations composing the 
p _ the world should be pooled so that no League and are not the rulers of these 
neigh- nation should preserve natural eco- individual components. We have, 
—— nomic advantages over another. If therefore, not yet seen the responsible 
ale, such a communistic arrangement could governments of the great Powers yield- 
mgd be brought about, it would be necessary ing important matters to the disposal of 
ope to reallocate these resources every few the League. They prefer to handle 
Years to suit changing conditions; and directly. 
sail this would not tend to end disputes, but Moreover, the League has not the 
to promote them. power of the purse to buy force to com- 
, pel obedience to its decisions. If a 
| League of Nations is to maintain peace, 
olding gill it can do so only by controlling over- 
The belief that the growth of interna- mastering force in order to suppress 
tional law can preserve peace with se- conflicts arising from opposing national 
! curity is a cloudland, for international _ interests. 
aed law is not what most people and even ; The United States is an object of 
heim %me lawyers think it to be. jealousy to the rest of the world and 
ai Municipal law is a rule of conduct cannot afford to put itself under the 
th for sanctioned by an irresistible force. control of an organization whose rep- 
neigh When the executive force is not behind resentatives owe their appointment and 
7 by the letter of the law, the latter is null. their allegiance to other states. 
Co-Op The support, or at least the acquies- There remains the World Court and 
stance mee of public opinion: enables the ex- the progressive development of a code 
i foo ecutive government (either despotic or of international law which shall forbid 
.g with democratic) to enforce the law. war. 
per But international law as a rule for I had the good fortune recently to 
ape the guidance of sovereign states as na- attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
te tional units is misnamed because there ican Society of International Law, and 
partial is no executive organ clothed with au- listened to learned papers and eloquent 
y such thority to compel obedience to the ad- addresses urging the advantages of 
United ‘mitted rule of conduct, and neither is pushing the development of interna- 
oidal there a strong unified public opinion tional law, so that in the end, the world 
ed by S0Verning the world in international might be governed by law; but as I 
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listened, I feared that the outcome 
might be that the world would be gov- 
erned by lawyers, and that would be 
something far from desirable. We do 
not want class government. 

The exclusive rule of law in interna- 
tional matters is a thing to be depre- 
cated rather than desired. Law is a 
rule of conduct based upon experience 
to be applied under existing conditions. 

As soon as made, changing conditions 
frequently tend to make any law un- 
suitable as it ages. Therefore, munici- 
pal law is under constant modification 
by the legislature. 

International law as a controlling 
guide to international conduct in times 
of grave international stress is some- 
thing sovereign powers are loath to ac- 
cept, for no nation willingly yields its 
natural sovereign rights nor its vested 
interests. 

International law is a good servant 
but a bad master. Law and courts are 
conservative, and with them precedents 
rule even when new conditions make 
them inapplicable. It is said that 
sometimes courts do a little legislation 
for themselves in establishing new prec- 
edents to suit conditions. But if that 
sometimes happens in our courts, it is 
done by Americans to Americans with 
the best intentions for the welfare of all 
Americans. I doubt if we would trust 
such powers to an external interna- 
tional court. But in the field of inter- 
national law, there is no all-powerful ar- 
bitrator to award and enforce his own 
idea of international justice and equity 
in an international dispute, and provide 
for progress as he sees it. 

Diplomacy and force are the present 
instruments of progress. As Mahan 
says: “Diplomacy may arrange; a 
tribunal can only decide.” 

For such a peacefully inclined coun- 
try as the United States the size of its 
armed forces depends “not so much on 
what it desires to accomplish as on what 
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it is willing or not willing to concede.” 
We should not care to be pushed to con. 
cede too much of our prosperity in or- 
der to promote the progress of other 
nations. 

In international life nations are con- 
stantly confronted with the alternative 
of “‘security of peace”’ versus the “se. 
curity of vested interests and national 
policies.”” We need adequate force to 
make a free choice. 

It is alleged that one reason why 
other nations are so anxious to see us 
join the League and the World Court is 
to find there or to make an opportunity 
to establish vast pecuniary claims aris- 
ing out of the Civil War and reconstrue- 
tion. These claims were the subject of 
discussion in the British Parliament 
only a few weeks ago. The State De- 
partment, however, is fully awake to 
this prospect and does not contemplate 
permitting old controversies to go to the 
World Court. 

The field of international law which 
offers the most hopeful opportunities 
for development is that where states 
agree upon a common set of rules to en- 
force upon their own respective na- 
tionals cases where differences of 
rules cause difficulties in business and 
in social life. Such, for instance, are 
the matters relating to international 
marriages and divorces. For such sub- 
jects the League of Nations opens a 
convenient forum, and any fairly good 
uniform rule is better than diversity. 
And it is important to note that in such 
matters it is impossible that great na- 
tional interests shall be gravely af- 
fected, such as to endanger national 
goodwill, because only individuals are 
affected. 

To conclude our examination of the 
possible substitutes for national force, 
as means of preserving security (I de- 
cline to say for preserving peace) we 
may make a more specific examination 
of the so-called World Court; really the 
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League’s Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Can we rely upon this 
Court and its judicial procedure to fur- 
nish us security without resort to our 
own armed strength? 

The point at issue is whether clashes 
of great international interests and 
policies can be satisfactorily settled by 
judicial methods. In municipal gov- 
ernments we have three branches, leg- 
islative, executive and judicial. As the 
United States is not thinking of enter- 
ing the League, we must reflect whether 
in international matters the judiciary 
branch alone is capable of world gov- 
ernment to the extent of preserving 
international peace. 

International matters of legislation 
and executive administration are at 
present settled by diplomatic methods. 
When these fail to settle disputes, the 
advocates of the World Court hope that 
the case may be settled by the Court. 

But the world being quiescent, any 
dispute arises out of new conditions, 
out of change; and, as has been said, 
diplomacy backed by force is the in- 
strument for adjustment, a court de- 
cides by the letter of the law and by 
precedent which is the instrument of 
conservatism. Both progress and con- 
servatism are desirable in government, 
but the instrument of one cannot satis- 
factorily do the work of the other. 

We must remember that nations 
clash on political questions which affect 
great groups of people, and we must 
differentiate clearly between the politi- 
eal and the legal or judicial functions of 
government. 

Many of those who advocate the In- 
ternational Court as a means of settling 
grave international disputes bear in 
mind the great success of our own Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

But perhaps they do not give full 
weight to the fact that courts are not 
well adapted to the settlement of politi- 
cal questions and that the Constitution 
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of the United States has been so framed 
by the wise founders that few but legal 
questions come before it. 
As an instance of a political matter 
before the Court, it gave a decision in 
the Dred Scott case, but the nation 
took appeal from its highest Court to a 
great war in order to reach the final 
decision on that political question. 


Diptomacy Pius Force 


At the present time, when every one 
reads the newspapers, we like to think 
that international matters can be set- 
tled by public opinion, and that public 
opinion of the world will be guided by 
the decision of an international court. 
Third parties indifferent to the result 
may be so guided, but not the dispu- 
tants. The latter will not yield their 
fancied rights to anything but actual or 
potential force. (I do not include here 
small matters which affect only indi- 
viduals or small groups.) 

At some future time when world opin- 
ion is more fully developed and stan- 
dardized through a greater equality in 
nations and in races and a fairly uni- 
form distribution of intelligence, stan- 
dards of ethics, mode of life and natural 
and industrial resources, then perhaps, 
with a world government fully organ- 
ized in its three branches, we may per- 
haps do away with international war, 
and substitute civil war when groups 
of men conceive themselves wronged. 
Perhaps that would be better. But 
today, in the same measure that we do 
away with national armed forces, so do 
we promote the danger of civil war. For 
discontented groups will resort to force. 

While international arbitral courts 
can do much to remove minor causes of 
international friction, it is almost hope- 
less for us to look for a Permanent 
Court of International Justice to be- 
stow peace on the world by judicial 
procedure. 

Law is a rule of conduct which so- 
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ciety enforces upon its members in their 
individual capacity. 

A court offers a rule of reason. Be- 
fore it the matters at issue are brought 
out by an orderly appeal to facts. It 
shuns emotion before which justice 
flies. The rule to be applied is decided 
by the court and, if necessary to enforce 
the announced rule, the court turns the 
matter over to the executive depart- 
ment of the government to execute 
judgment. 

But in general it may be said that 
when members of society are grouped 
in a collective capacity, judicial proce- 
dure is not applicable to their collective 
action. As the new doctrines of mass 
psychology teach us, when crowds of 
men act in unison they are controlled 
by their interests and their emotions, 
and reason has little weight. Diplo- 
macy deals with emotional matters. 
Political matters are emotional. 

We see this in every riot and mass 
disorder. During the last miners’ 
strike, there was plenty of law, but 
neither the miners nor the owners nor 
even the government set about apply- 
ing law; for law will not control a multi- 
tude in action. On the contrary all 
parties resorted to diplomacy with 
force in the background. It was the 
task of diplomacy to reduce the fever of 
emotion to the point of dissolving crowd 
action until the law could deal with 
individuals. 

When diplomacy proves unequal to 
dissolving the crowd-emotion and the 
resultant crowd solidarity, force comes 
in to crush collective opposition and so 
dissolve the crowd. 

Matters of group control, whether 
they concern a few individuals or great 
nations, are political in their nature and 
are handled by legislatures and execu- 
tives. 
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As I have said, matters between na- 
tions which concern only individuals 
may readily be settled by tribunals for 
the purpose. 

But serious political differences be- 
tween great nations based on divergent 
views of national interests cannot be 
settled by any appeal to law and to 
courts. ‘The methods of diplomacy are 
necessary either to settle such matters 
completely, or else to reduce them to 
justiciable form by suitable diplomatic 
protocols for reference to a court. To 
avoid war it is necessary to strengthen 
diplomatic procedure rather than ju- 
dicial procedure and force is part 
of diplomacy. Serious political differ- 
ences between great nations arousing 
emotions, if incapable of diplomatic 
adjustment, will go on to war, for no 
international court can soothe national 
emotions, and if the court renders 
decision, it has no international court 
marshall to compel obedience. 

So I feel that for lack of a reliable in- 
ternational trustee to take charge of the 
welfare of the United States to admin- 
ister it for the advantage of the world, 
we should depend in the future, as in 
the past, upon our own national 
strength to maintain our national wel- 
fare against the envy and rivalry of 
other nations. We need to maintain 
our present national altruism to pre- 
vent our own exploitation of weaker 
nations. And then a balance of power 
of the great nations will be the best 
preservative of peace with the United 
States placing a heavy hand in the 
balance on the side of peace, and the 
weight of her hand in the balance will 
depend upon the strength of her army 
and navy. 

As an American poet has said: 


“Peace the offspring i is « of Power." 
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By Rear Apmrrat Brapiey ALLEN Fiske 


» U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 


HE idea that nations could disarm 

with safety, by mutual agreement, 
or even reduce their armament, is based 
on the assumption that agreements 
among nations can be depended on. 
Yet history tells us plainly that no 
agreement among nations can be de- 
pended on, when it becomes greatly 


_ to the interest of any of the signatory 


nations to repudiate or evade it. 
Let me give a few illustrations. I 


think that three will be sufficient to 


, show how untrustworthy agreements 


among nations are. The three illus- 
trations which I select as typical do not 
deal with occurrences among savage 
tribes or in ancient times, but with 
occurrences among the most highly 
civilized nations and within the last 
thirty years. 


Scraps OF PAPER 


(1) During several years that pre- 


| ceded the war between Japan and Rus- 


sia, which began in 1904, Russia and 
Japan were at peace and bound to- 
gether by treaties of the most solemn 
kind. Yet Russia kept continually 
encroaching on China and Korea, and 
therefore threatening Japan. To Ja- 
pan’s repeated protests Russia replied 
Neverthe- 
less, she continued her encroachments. 
Finding Russia’s diplomacy perfidious, 
Japan resorted to war. This settled 


_ the situation, and enabled both nations 


to go about their regular business along 
clearly established lines. One has 
only to read Tyler Dennett’s recent 
book on Roosevelt and the Russo-J apan- 


_ ese War to realize not only Russia’s 


perfidious disregard of her agreements, 
but also how several other nations were 


striving to subordinate international 
comity to their own selfish interests. 

(2) When President Wilson came 
into power in March, 1913, we were at 
peace with Mexico, were living under 
solemn treaties with her, and had an 
ambassador at her capital. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Wilson interfered between the 
President of Mexico and the people of 
Mexico, forced the President (Huerta) 
out of the government, and took away 
from Mexico the only government she 
had. A condition of anarchy at once 
ensued, from which Mexico has never 
recovered. Furthermore, during the 
state of anarchy into which he had 
plunged Mexico, he landed an armed 
naval force at Vera Cruz and captured 
the Custom House. In the battle, 
many of our sailors were killed and 
many wounded. How many Mexicans 
we killed and wounded I do not know; 
but we probably killed and wounded 
many more than they did. 

During the time that Mr. Wilson’s 
interference was going on in Mexico, I 
was Aid for Operations of the Navy, 
and Mr. John Bassett Moore, one of 
the greatest international lawyers in 
the world, was Counsellor for the State 
Department. Our positions being anal- 
ogous, we had many conversations on 
this subject. Mr. Moore told me fre- 
quently and emphatically that the 
President’s actions were in absolute 
violation of international law, and done 
without consulting him, and that he 
was not going to stand it much longer. 
He resigned shortly afterward. 

Fortunately for the United States 
and the rest of the world, especially 
Latin-America, Mr. Wilson’s policies 
in this matter and in many others have 
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- been w holly discredited and reversed. 
ia (8) When the World War broke out 
in 1914, Germany deliberately violated 
a certain treaty that guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium, and marched an 
army through it which spread death and 
desolation. The German Chancellor 
pleaded national necessity, and spoke 
of the treaty as a “scrap of paper.” 
_ The people of the United States held up 
their hands in horror; and yet it had 
been only a few months before that 
their own President had committed an 
act equally contrary to international 
law, and without even the pretext of 
national necessity. 


No Actua. INTERNATIONAL 
Law 


le confidence in treaties and agree- 
ments among nations is their belief 
that such a thing as international law 


The main reason why people have so 


actually exists. But no such thing as 
international law actually exists, using 
the word law in the sense in which most 

_ people use it. Nearly every one thinks 
that there is such a law, and that nations 
ought to be able to live together under 
it, just as people do in cities. But in 
cities there is law, and there are police- 
men to enforce it; whereas, among 
nations there is no law and there are no 
policemen. 

If there is anything definite or con- 
crete in the world, it is law. This ap- 
plies not only to natural laws, such as 
the law of gravitation, but also to 
municipal laws, such as the law against 
murder. But the thing that we call 
international law is merely an aggrega- 
tion of treaties and agreements that are 
absolutely unenforceable except by war, 
and is hardly more than an internation- 
al code of etiquette. What we gran- 


diosely call international law is useful in 
the society of nations, just as a code of 
etiquette is useful in the society of a 
city; but it has seldom had a more 


binding effect, when collisions of pa. 
tional interests have occurred, thap 


codes of etiquette have had when eq). | 


lisions of commercial interests haye 
occurred. To realize how true this 


statement is, we have but to realize hoy . 


little attention was paid to internation. 
al law in the Great War. 

In one respect international law js jp 
a class below that of a code of etiquette: 
a code of etiquette is just what it pur. 
ports to be, while international lay 
is much less than it purports to be. 
International law is not law at all; and 
incalculable harm has been done to ow 
national security by those jurists and 
statesmen who have made the 
believe that itis. The plain fact is tha 
international law is largely international 


humbug. 

Makina DIpLoMATs OR 
ARMAMENTS? 


There would be more likelihood ¢ 
bringing forth correct decisions, if it 
were first realized that international lay 
is based on the work of professional dip 
lomats, a vital part of whose ability a 
diplomats has been their talent for 
coining phrases that can be made to 
have various meanings in various situ- 
ations. Talleyrand expressed this i 
his famous sentence, “Language i 
given us to conceal our thoughts.” 
Machiavelli had previously written 4 
book on diplomacy called The Princ, 
in which he enunciated his celebrated 
doctrine, “The end justifies the means.” 
While these perfidious teachings ar 
deprecated, in public utterances, by 
modern diplomats and statesmen, they 
have been liberally practiced by then 
nevertheless. The truth of this state 
ment the facts just narrated prove 

A curious phase of the present situs 
tion is that while the people of th 
United States have always proclaimed 
themselves in favor of depending ® 
diplomacy, and against resorting to the 
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yse of armament, they have only just 
begun to develop a real diplomatic 
corps, and have made no effort what- 
ever to train statesmen; and yet they 
have instituted long and severe courses 
of instruction in armament and the use 
of armament, at Annapolis, West 
Point, Newport and Washington! 

Furthermore, the people of the United 
States have always shown a paramount 
genius for inventing and developing 
weapons, which constitute the mate- 
rial elements of armament. The tor- 
pedo was invented in the United States; 
the revolver; the Gatling gun; the Mon- 
itor, which was the original form of the 
battleship; the naval telescope sight; 
the aeroplane; the torpedo plane; 
the electrically controlled turret; the 
control of moving vehicles by radio; 
the submarine, etc. Not only this, but 
in all the applications of electricity to 
warfare, they have led the world. 

I do not advocate, of course, the ex- 
clusive use of armament, and the neg- 
lect of diplomatic methods; but I do 
wish to point out that, so far as the 
interests of the United States are con- 
cerned, it would be very much safer for 
her to rely on armament than on di- 
plomacy. Of all the activities in which 
the United States as a nation is con- 
cerned, the one in which she is most 
skilled is inventing and making arma- 
ment; while the one in which she is the 
least skilled is diplomacy. 

We do not have to go far back in our 
history to see that we are not skilled in 
diplomacy. For instance, our ama- 
teur diplomats went to Europe at the 
end of the World War, and engaged in 
negotiations with the Machiavellian 
diplomats of Europe with the result 
that they guilelessly committed us to a 
Covenant whereby we agreed to join a 
League of Nations controlled by a 
super-power. This would have com- 
pelled us (if ratified) to keep an armed 
force of unknown and incalculable size 
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in Europe for an indefinite period! 
It would have committed us to be- 
coming part of a machine of a kind 
never before constructed, the parts 
of which were distributed all over 
the world, without any strong centripe- 
tal force, but with many centrifugal 
forces. 

Fortunately for us, this treaty was 
not ratified by the Senate; but it failed 
of ratification by the smallest possible 
margin. In fact, if Mr. Ford had been 
elected senator instead of Mr. Newbury, 
it probably would have been ratified, 
and we would now be in a position 
much more dangerous than that in 
which we are. 

A still more recent instance is the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, by which we agreed to leave the 
Philippines virtually defenseless, and 
to cut down our Navy to such a degree 
as to make it most difficult to re-cap- 
ture the Philippines, if they were taken 
from us: despite the fact that we were 
at that moment developing our mer- 
chant marine at a rapid rate, and 
seeking trade in the Far East! As 
between Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States, the treaty made was to 
the advantage of Great Britain and 
Japan, and to the disadvantage of the 
United States. The head of the 
British delegation, Mr. Balfour, was 
rewarded with an earldom, shortly 
after he reached home. 


First 


Inasmuch as the only ultimate means 
by which any country can compel 
another to observe a treaty, or to do 
anything else which she may not wish 
to do, is by means of war; inasmuch as 
war is carried on by means of arma- 
ment; and inasmuch as the most disas- 
trous thing that can happen to a coun- 
try is to be defeated in war, I most 
respectfully suggest that, until some 
practicable kind of court has been in- 
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vented for deciding disputes among 
nations, and until some practicable 
means has also been invented for en- 
forcing the decisions of such a court, no 
movement toward disarmament, or 
even reduction of armament, should be 
considered for a moment. 
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Instead of reducing armament first 
and inventing a practicable World 
Court afterward, a more logical pro. 
cedure would seem to be to invent the 
court first (with means for enforcing 
its decisions) and reduce armament 
afterward. 
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Is Disarmament Possible? 


By Artuur Deerin 


Secretary of the American Peace Society and Editor of the Advocate of Peace, Wadhindiens D.C. 


N ever widening stream of words 
continues to flow over this ques- 

tion. Listening, one gathers animpres- 
sion of confusion, of wonder that so many 
wordscan leave the inquiry unanswered. 


An QUESTION 


Many of the attempts to reply to 
this question have been noble and in- 
spiring. Such men as Immanuel Kant 
and Jeremy Bentham assumed that 
disarmament is possible. 

On the twelfth of August, 1898, 
Count Mouravieff, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, handed to the diplo- 
matic representatives at Saint Peters- 
burg a prophetic, and now an historic, 
letter in which he said: 


In checking these increasing armaments 
and in seeking the means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the entire world 
lies the supreme duty today resting upon all 
States. 


It was this circular note, familiarly 
known as the Czar’s Rescript, out of 
which grew the first peace conference 
at The Hague in 1899. 

January 8, 1918, President Wilson 
gave to a joint session of the Congress 
his conception of “the only possible 
program’”’ for the peace of the world. 
Item number four of those fourteen 
points called for “adequate guarantees 
given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety.” 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations recognizes that the mainten- 
ance of peace requires the same thing. 
Article 23 of the same Covenant pro- 
vides that members of the League 


| agree to entrust the League with the 


general supervision of the trade in arms 


and ammunition. Delegates from 
many states are trying to carry out 
this provision at a meeting in Geneva 
at this very moment. Under Article 


8 the members of the League agree | 


that the manufacture by private enter- 


prise of munitions and implements of _ 


war is open to grave objection. As an 
eyewitness of the plenary sessions of 
the Paris Conference, I gathered the 


clear impression that this last was the © 
one principle upon which all of the | 


delegates agreed with some show of 
enthusiasm. 

The Washington Conference of 1921 
was called “‘to relieve humanity of the 
crushing burden created by competi- 
tion in armaments.” 

It was my lot to witness the energy 
and devotion put into the “Protocol” at 
Geneva last fall. The object of this 
Protocol was to facilitate the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. The 
three watchwords of the document 
were security, arbitration and the re- 
duction of armaments. 

It must be granted that Miltonic 
labors and intent studies have been put 
into the attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, Is disarmament possible? 


Yet ARMAMENTS INCREASE 


And yet the building of armaments 
goes on apace. ‘This is true of all the 
larger Powers and of nearly all of the 
smaller. The increase of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines and of lethal gases 
is a fact of common knowledge. There 
are on the way in Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France and Italy 
—all parties to the Washington Con- 
ference—42 cruisers, 121 destroyers, 
and 126 submarines. Since the Armis- 
tice the tota] has been 345. Formerly 
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our gun makers were trying to produce 
guns to pierce any armor, while at the 
same time the makers of armor were 
trying to produce a covering for ships 
that would be proof against any projec- 
tile. Now the competition is between 
the designers and the diplomats, the 
designers laboring to increase navy 
efficiency under the terms of a treaty 
set up by the diplomats—a treaty cal- 
culated to decrease the navy. Every 
effort to be ready for any maximum 
danger on the land, on the sea, or in 
the air, continues with the same old, 
familiar anxiety. 

So our question, Is disarmament 
possible? remains unanswered. And 
naturally one wonders why. 


REASONS FOR CONFUSION 


One of the reasons undoubtedly is a 
certain lack of precision in the use of 
words as we talk about the problem, a 
weakness, it must be confessed, that 
sometimes affects discussion. 

Just what does the question mean? 
It may be interpreted to mean, Can the 
United States of America disarm and 
set an example to the rest of the world? 
If the question means that, most of us 
would unhesitatingly say no. Indeed, 
such a question is of interest only to the 
mystic or the dialectician. It can be 
of no importance in serious discussion, 
for it is of no interest to persons respon- 
sible for our foreign policies. Con- 
firmed pleader for an international 
peace with justice that I am, I cannot 
conceive that our United States could 
now do away with her army or her navy 
with safety to herself, or, for that mat- 
ter, with any advantage to the cause of 
a desirable international peace. Evil 
men do break through and steal and 
murder. In practical life we have re- 
duced stealing and murdering by edu- 
cation and by religion; but also, it must 
be admitted, by something of a display 


i of organized force, We of the United 


4 
States are not less powerful in world 
affairs because of our physical strength, 
Defenselessness as such prevents no 
wars. It once meant, rather, the burn- 
ing of our national capitol. 

The cause of international peace is 
not jeopardized by our national defense 
act of 1920. By the terms of this act 
we are provided with a small regular 
army, easily enlarged; with a national 
guard; with an officers’ reserve corps; 
and with plans more or less scientific 
for a rapid mobilization of all our na- 
tional resources in case of need. There 
is a strong movement to buttress all 
this with a universal draft act under 
the terms of which every available 
source of power could be enlisted forth- 
with ona proportional basis of effective- 
ness and fair play. At this stage of 
international development—little bet- 
ter than a condition of international 
anarchy—I am heartily in favor of 
these things for my country. For the 
United States to disarm at this time 
might easily mean the destruction of 
this nation. Its overthrow would be 
of no benefit to the world at large. My 
personal belief is that such a misfortune 
would be the most serious calamity 
that could happen to any prospect fora 
permanent international peace. 

Many of the attempts to prove that 
disarmament must be possible seem to 
break down because of a certain lack of 
respect for the laws of logic. Inexact 
use of words in a premise leads inevi- 
tably to a false conclusion. For ex- 
ample, it is said that armaments cause 
wars; that this nation is armed; and 
that therefore this nation is a cause of 
war. Of course an armed nation pro- 
vokes war only when it decides to be- 
come an aggressor. Furthermore, it 
does not appear just what is meant by 
armaments. A nation with a large 
fleet and no army may be said to be 
armed, but it is not a menace to other | 
nations, for the reason that a fleet 


i 


without an army is practically power- 
less away from home. Since the Dutch 
wars of the 17th century, Britain has 
had no success in war save with the 
use of an army. In the main it must 
be granted that an armed nation be- 
comes a menace only when its arma- 
ment finds expression both in an army 
and in a navy larger than those pos- 
sessed by some potential victim. Fur- 
thermore, armament is not limited to 
guns and navies. Every expression of 
the nation’s life is now an essential part 
of the nation’s military strength—fats, 
leads, factories, pulpits, knitting nee- 
dles, binoculars, theaters, not to men- 
tion such lesser matters as money, old 
rags, empty bottles and editors. In any 
event, the premise of the syllogism is 
inexact, and the conclusion is therefore 


fallacious. Belgian armaments were 
not the cause of Germany’s rape of 


Liége in 1914. 

We are told that the Esquimaux are 
not prepared for war, and that there- 
fore they have no wars. It should be 
added, of course, that they have noth- 
ing else to speak of, save a steady 
climate. In any event nothing in logic 
makes it desirable for us to pattern 
after our friends of the North. 

It has been pointed out that there 
was a great peace-loving people, cen- 
turies ago, on the stretches of what is 
now Russia, for upon opening up the 
mounds in various sections of that 
territory no war implements have been 
found. Out of respect to history, how- 
ever, it must be confessed that that 
great peace-loving race has itself disap- 
peared. Nothing in reason seems to 
indicate, therefore, that we should 
follow that example. 

It is argued that we should trust to 
moral forces; say, to the school teacher, 
rather than to the machine gun, for our 
defense. That is all right, so long as no 
aggressive enemy has muskets trained 
on some of our vital parts. 


Is DISARMAMENT PossIBLE? 


It is argued that no man is safe in 
Philadelphia, for example, who carries 
a pistol and a bowie knife, and that, 


with armies and fighting ships. 
is only a measure of truth in the pre- 
mise, for there are sections of the world 
where one is not safe without some 
weapon of defense. 
When people say, “ Let us disarm and 
shame the world into disarmament,” 
we may recall that we have reduced our 
army on various occasions. We have 
never noted that any one else was in-— 
spired to follow ourexample. Ourarmy 
of less than 100,000 in 1914 did not. 
seem to shame anyone in Europe, at 
least noticeably. Britain’s pacific ges- 
tures of reducing armaments since the — 
war have been followed by increases 
of foreign armaments, her ratio to her | 
four possible competitors standing at — 
11 to 334. For nearly a generation it _ 
was a cardinal principle of German 
tactics to bank on the weakness of — 
Belgium. 
“Blessed are the meek.” 


Yes, es- 

pecially if the meekness works. Meek- 

ness is of little help to the lone sheep = 

when the unfettered wolf is hungry. 

France, unarmed in 1914, probably — 

would not have lost so many boys; but — 

quite as probably she would have lost ag 

something far dearer. Death of the 

body is not the worst thing that can 

happen to a man or to a nation. ~ 
We are told that swashbucklers in-— 

vite attack. This is quite true, after 

they have launched or threatened an 

offensive. 
When we are reminded that over- 

preparation for war is an incentive to 

war, we have to admit it, especially 

when the preparedness i is nervous and — 

indefinite. But it is also true that 


underpreparation for war is sometimes 
an invitation to war. 
“The way to prevent war is not to 


fight,” 


said a distinguished Bishop of a 
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Christian church. That seems reason- 
able. So far as we now are permitted 
to know, however, that is what a certain 
lady might have unprofitably suggested 
to the tiger. 

When men, like Mr. Novicow for 
example, urge that all the nations 
should disarm completely, they surely 
do not mean to destroy arms necessary 
for the preservation of domestic peace. 
But since arms necessary for domestic 


_ peace must differ in amount because of 


the differences in size of the various 
nations, such a plan, if adopted, would 
leave the governments still with une- 
qual strength, and therefore with the 
same relative differences and fears as 
now. This unfortunately seems to be 
in a measure the fact following the 
Washington Conference. 

Others urge that we disarm by agree- 
ment. Yes, but there would remain 
the possibility of crookedness and eva- 
sion, as in the case of Prussia between 
the years 1807 and 1813. The arms 
conference at Washington in 1921 was 
most serviceable; it reduced expenses. 
But to attempt disarmament by agree- 
ment is to begin at the end of the prob- 
lem and to work backward. 

There seems to be an abiding hope 
that we may yet find a way out by 
some joint resolution of the Congress. 
But we have had a number of such 
resolutions, all without avail. On 
the 25th of June, 1910, after a discus- 
sion lasting many months, our Congress 
passed a joint resolution for the crea- 
tion of a commission to study, in co- 
operation with other governments, the 
best ways to reduce armaments. T “a 
commission was never appointed, 
spite of the fact that the re a 
provided a liberal salary for each of the 
three members. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1913, our Congress passed all but 
unanimously—the vote was 317 to 1l— 
a law stating that the United States 


was willing and ready to co-operate 
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with other governments, to secure for 
one year a suspension of the naval con- 
struction program, following the sug- 
gestion of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of Great Britain, the Right Hon- 


orable Winston Churchill. Nothing 
was done. There have been many 
attempts with a similar purpose. 


When people tell us that armaments 
beget war, we are led to remind our- 
selves that armaments beget nothing. 
It is the human will behind armaments 
that matters. At Paris in 1919 the 
victorious Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers disarmed Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, by fiat. And yet fears 
of these disarmed Powers have led 
France and the Little Entente to build 
up a military machine of proportions 
unheard of hertofore in times of peace. 
Three billion dollars is a fair estimate 
of the world’s bill for armaments in 
1924. It is not that Britain is going to 
have a naval base at Singapore that 
disturbs Japan; the disquieting factor, 
rather, is a natural curiosity to know 
what England purposes to do with 
such a base. It is the fear not of ar- 
maments but of a will to conquest that 
is eating at the vitals of Europe and of 
the Far East. 


No DisarMAMENT WITHOUT 
SECURITY OF NATIONS 


Too many of the discussions of this 
whole matter leave out the one vital 
consideration, namely, that there can 
be no disarmament of any importance 
to the cause of international peace until 
the problem of security is solved. And 
the problem of security, called by Mr. 
Chamberlain “of immense, of over- 
whelming importance,” is evidently not 
to be solved permanently by setting up 
force to combat force. Such schemes 
are not only impermanent; they head 
invariably into danger. This is par- 
ticularly true where the complicated 
interests of the Allied and Associated 
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Powers, of their former enemies, of 
Russia, and of the neutrals in the late 
war are all involved. Competitive 
armaments cause wars only indirectly. 
True, the sight of a lot of explosives 
lying around does not always promote 
a feeling of security; but the signifi- 
cant fact in the situation is that com- 
petitive armaments are the result 
rather than the cause of competitive 
policies. This is illustrated by the 
case of Germany against Great Britain 
for the control of the seas, of the En- 
tente against the Alliance; of group 
against group, for the continuing of 
the status quo, for the building of a 
Bagdad railroad, or for the erecting 
of a new fence a little farther over on 
a neighbor’s piece of ground. 

There is a difference between the 
foreign policies of the Old and of the 
New World. In the Old World it is 
dificult for man to conceive of any 
international organization for the pro- 
motion of peace except it be based upon 
the theory of coercion. True, the Old 
World diplomat is trained in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. He is a fine 
type of developed intelligence and effi- 
cient action. But he has trouble un- 
derstanding policies other than those 
of secret diplomacy, military alliances, 
balances of power, or leagues to en- 
foree peace. These are his habits of 
thought. In such an atmosphere 
efforts towards disarmament make 
little headway. 

I have studied the causes of war for 
some twenty years. Once I attempted 
to tabulate these causes. There were 
138 of them; and that was only a begin- 
ning. But, lam ashamed to confess it, 
I do not know the cause of war. I 
only feel certain of this; when nations 
go to war, it is usually because they see 
no other way to achieve their ends. 
Therefore the only hope for any dis- 
armament, of more than merely finan- 
cial importance, is to reveal to the 


Disarmament 


peoples and nn their diplomats that 
legitimate aims can be attained better 
by resorting to means other than war. 
But what are those other means? 


Prace spy Way oF THE LAW 


In the city of Philadelphia no apology 
is necessary for calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Convention of 
1787 was an international conference 
adequate to its purpose. If one studies 
that Convention one must inevitably 
conclude that any international organ- 
ization relying upon the coercion of 
recalcitrant states by force of arms is 
not a peace organization, but a war 
organization. When it was proposed in 
that Convention toset up a government 
with power to coerce states by force 
of arms, the proposal was thoroughly 
discussed and as thoroughly repudiated. 
Mr. James Madison observed that a 
union of states “based upon military 
coercion seemed to provide for its own 
destruction.” He later called attention 
to the fact that “‘The practicability of 
making laws with coercive sanctions, 
for the states as political bodies, had 
been exploded on all hands.” Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton pointed out that 
force could not be exerted on a state 
except in terms of war. He called the 
proposal “idle and visionary . . . one 
of the maddest projects that was ever 
devised . . . the thing is a dream, it is 
impossible.” Mr. Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut saw that there are two 
ways of coercing a state; one by the 
coercion of arms, the other by the coer- 
cion of law. This was the view adopt- 
ed by the Convention. 

This means that there are but two 
ways to organize states—one for war, 
and the other for peace. And these 
are two different kinds of organization. 
We have forty-eight free, sovereign, 
independent states in the United 
States, organized for their mutual 
interests without any thought of coer- 
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cion except the coercion of law. This 
is America’s contribution to the foreign 
policies of states. If there is to be any 
disarmament of the nations of impor- 
tance to the peace of the world, it must 
follow, not precede, the adoption by all 
of the nations of such a policy. 


Justice First 


Enlightened public opinion and 
modern civilization alike demand that 
differences between nations should be 
settled as disputes between individuals 
are adjudicated, namely, by the arbit- 
rament of courts in accordance with 
the recognized principles of law. 

When the advisory committee of 
jurists met at the Hague in 1920 to 
“formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a permanent court of 
international justice,” they recom- 
mended that a new conference of the 
nations in continuation of the first two 
conferences at The Hague be held as 
soon as practicable for the following 


purposes: 


(1) To restate the established rules of 
international law, especially, and 
in the first instance, in the fields 
affected by the events of the 
recent war. 

(2) To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, 
to the rules of international law 
shown to be necessary or useful by 
the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of inter- 
national life and _ intercourse 
which have followed the war. 

(3) To endeavor to reconcile divergent 

views and secure general agree- 

ment upon the rules which have 
been in dispute heretofore. __ 
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(4) To consider the subjects not now 


adequately regulated by inter. | 
7 national law, but as to which the | 
interests of international justice 
song require that rules of law shall be 
declared and accepted. 

There are various ways, in time of 
dispute, for the maintenance of peace 
between states. There are the diplo- 
matic and consular agents working 
continuously at the business. There 
are the methods known as good offices 
and mediation of one or more friendly 
nations. There is the method of 
investigation by a commission, known | 
as a commission of inquiry. There is 
the council of conciliation, the friendly 
compositor; and there is arbitration. 
These are available at any time under 
the existing practice of nations. And 
yet, while the handmaidens of peace 
are law and justice, the development of 
international law unfortunately lags. 
The recommendation of the distin- 
guished committees of jurists should be 
approved and put into effect at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There is no disarmament possible 
except first there be a disarmament of 
desire. There can be no promising 
disarmament of desire by compulsion 
of arms. There is no way out of the 
vicious circle of armament competition 
except along some new path that does 
not bristle with bayonets. That new 
course, adopted by our fathers in 1787, 
but seemingly difficult for other nations 
to understand, is to open the way for 
the processes of law, backed by the 
sanction of the public will, and thus to 
assure the security of nations by con- 
vincing them that their interests can 
best be advanced not by arms, but by 
the determinations of justice. 
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Some Considerations Regarding a Limitation of eel 


ONTESTS between nations take 
various forms depending upon 
their resources and financial ability, 
their possessions, means of transporta- 
tion and communication, their diplo- 
matic aptitude, and their actual armed 
forces. Armed forces themselves may 
be regarded as a symptom of a nation’s 
punitive psychology. By their size, 
organization and distribution, an esti- 
mate may be made as to how and in 
what manner the policies of the states 
are to be enforced. 

Within the last generation great 
changes have come about in the inter- 
nal organizations of states and in their 
relations with each other. This con- 
dition has been brought about very 
largely by electrical means of commu- 
nication which transmit news instanta- 
neously all over the world, thereby 
distributing thoughts and ideas to a 
constantly increasingly literate people. 

Contributing factors have been the 
added rapidity of transportation both 
on land and water, the railroad and the 
steamship. Within the last decade, 
the advent of air transportation, which 
is not limited by either seas or conti- 
nents, has added a totally new element 
in the relations of nations to each other. 
So far the domain of air power has 
been principally a military one, but 
soon its economic aspects will be even 
greater. 

Physical means are employed by 
nations to impress their will on an 
adversary only when their other means 
of adjusting disputes have failed. No 
nation today will willingly give up a 


reasonable organization for the defense * 
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of its territory, the maintenance of its 
institutions and the furtherance of its 
civilization either by civil means, com- 
mercial means, or military means. 
On the other hand, the nations are 
perfectly willing to dispense or do away 
with antiquated means of national 
defense which have become obsolete 
and useless, and which at the same 
time greatly oppress the people by 
increased taxation and services in the 
building up of industries and classes 
which cannot be used for anything 
except war. 

Leaving out of consideration civil 
and commercial means of carrying 
on competitions between nations and 
viewing the military side alone, we 
must make an up-to-date appraisal of 
what military forces consist of and 
what they are worth in order to arrive 
at a basis for a limitation of armaments. 
Armies and navies have heretofore 
held the stage, but now air power has 
appeared on the scene. Air power has 
completely changed the relation of 
armies to navies and navies to armies, 
and both of these bear an entirely new 
relation to air power. 


Future Means or DEFENSE 


Today armies and navies are helpless 
without obtaining and holding suprem- 
acy in the air. Air power is able to 
act on its own particular missions 
while in the air without the assistance of 
either armies or navies, and in addi- 
tion 90 per cent of the active air power 
can be used in time of peace in useful 
ways, such as mapping the country, 
carrying the mails, patrolling forests, 
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surveying, aids to agriculture in elim- 
inating pests such as locust and boll 
weevils, farm surveyings, life saving 
and an infinite number of other things. 

Air power is the only agency that is 
able to defend a country from hostile 
air attack and the principal defense 
against hostile sea attack along its 
coasts; that is, air power can sink and 
destroy any surface ships which have 
been or that can be constructed; con- 
sequently the surface warship is pass- 
ing. The battleship is no longer the 
arbiter of the seas, and the development 
of war vessels in the future will be in 
submarines. Sea power in its former 
application is a thing of the past. 
Battleship fleets can no longer control 
the sea lanes of communication. They 
are now dominated by aircraft and 
submarines. 

Armies will still be used very much 
as they have been heretofore for insur- 
ing tranquillity in the countries them- 
selves, for maintaining the constitution 
and the laws when other means fail, and 
lastly for use against other armies. 

An army can neither oppose an air 
force nor a navy, but as everything 
begins and ends on the ground, armies, 
being the manifestion of the man power 
of a state in a military sense, must 
hold the land bases from which air 
forces and navies act. As a result of 
these re-arrangements in the means of 
exerting military power, nearly all 
nations today are willing to give up 
their battleships. They are willing to 
give up their airplane-carrying vessels 
or have them limited in number on the 
high seas because airplane carriers 
cannot compete with airplanes acting 
from land bases; therefore, they are 
good only against other surface fleets. 
It may be mentioned that aircraft are 
able not only to cover the surface of all 
the seas, but airways with compara- 
tively short jumps across water can be 
established by almost entirely overland 
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routes from America to Asia, from 
America to Europe, and from America 
by way of South America to Africa and 
Australia. In the latter jumps of only 
about 600 miles over water are nec. 
essary. 

The three defense elements nations 
will not give up in reasonable propor. 
tions are armies, air forces and subma- 
rines. There is a growing disposition 
on the part of all countries to group 
these three elements under one head 
and constitute single departments of 
national defense that can be held re- 
sponsible for the whole defense by the 
people, the legislative bodies and the 
executives. In this way not only can 
the responsibility for each sphere of 
activity be fixed, but by having equal 
voices for the air, land and water pres- 
ent in the councils, no one service is 
able to obtain what might be called a 
monopoly of political propaganda and 
pressure on legislative and executive 
bodies, nor withhold the real facts of 
national defense from the legislatures 
and the public. 


Wauat A Costs 


Battleships and their accessories 
have become increasingly expensive 
elements to a government. Every 
time a battleship is provided for, a 
nation incurs a debt of about one hun- 
dred million dollars. The battleship 
itself costs from fifty to seventy million. 
Cruisers, destroyers, airplane carriers, 
airplanes and supply ships necessary 
as its accessories practically double 
the cost. Tremendous shore establish- 
ments and navy yards are necessary 
for their maintenance. 

In the United States we have about 
one billion, five hundred million dollars 
invested in. navy yards. The dete- 
rioration and upkeep is about one 
hundred fifty million dollars a year. 
Many of these are useless. We have 
spent about two billion dollars for the 
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coast defenses of the army in the last 
fifteen years. A great many of these 
are useless and give no real protection. 
Conditions of this kind do exist or have 
existed in most of the other nations. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


It is possible that a conference for 
the limitation of armaments at this 
time might bear fruit in limiting sur- 
facenaval armaments. It might result 
in doing away completely with battle- 
ships, the most expensive and useless 
element of existing armaments, It 
might limit or do away with the sur- 
face airplane carrier whose principal 
use is as a means of offense. 

It is believed that the nations which 
might take part in a conference should 
be approached along the lines suggested 
above. Under such conditions none 
could logically refuse to participate, 
because there would be no disposition 
to limit their arrangements for their 
own protection, but on the other hand 
all would be urged to limit their means 
of offensive action at great distances 
from their home lands. This is the 
class of armament that can rightly be 
said to be provocative of fear and dis- 
trust by one nation toward another. 

We may do two things in the better- 
ment of existing conditions regarding 
armaments: 

First, we may show what is useless 
and unnecessary for the nations to 
maintain to protect themselves. 


Second, we may show that under a 
central system of organization of the 
military power of a country, great 
economy can be effected. By estab- 
lishing a Department of National 
Defense with sub-heads for the Army, 
the Navy and Aeronautics, much over- 
head may be done away with, the in- 
efficiency and uselessness of archaic 
systems may be shown and a third 
voice may be brought in, that of air 
power, which will break the centuries- 
old deadlock or combination which has 
characterized the dealing of armies 
with navies. 

I believe that it is practicable at this 
time for the United States to form an 
unofficial committee for the hearing of 
views on the limitation of armaments 
by all nations concerned with a view to 
making a study of the defensive needs 
of a country, seeing what is useful for 
this purpose as distinct from an organ- 
ization designed entirely for attacking 
or offensive purposes, and the carry- 
ing out of aggression across the seas. A 
subject of this kind which will enlighten 
all the people of all countries should 
have a very great effect. It is a fact 
today that nations are spending too 
much time, too much effort and too 
much money on armaments that have 
little use in defense, little use in offense, 
and whose only real effect is to lead to 
distrust and misgiving on the part of 
people who consider that they are di- 
rected against them. 
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NTERNATIONAL investments are 
only related indirectly to the ques- 
tion of peace. They may, in the long 
run, have a great deal of significance in 
affecting public sentiment—the atti- 
tude of one people toward another— 
and so in the end make either for peace 
or for war. 

I am not going to take up the general 
aspect of the problem of international 
investments, although it has its signifi- 
cance in relation to peace. For ex- 
ample, in European industry at present 
there is coming to be more and more of 
a crossing of boundary lines in indus- 
trial investments. There are more and 
more Germans who are investing in 
French industrial property, more and 
more Frenchmen who are investing in 
German industrial property. Recently 
there has been a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment made between the French and 
German potash combinations. In the 
long run, a good deal of German potash 
stock will find its way into French 
hands and French potash stock into 
German hands. It may be expected 
that the iron ore of Lorraine and the 
German coke of the Ruhr district will 
have a definite business relationship 
through corporations that cross the 
line, and a good deal of capital will rest 
partly on the German, partly on the 
French resources. It is easy to see 
how, in the end, this might make a net- 
work of relations that would be very 
difficult to ignore in international 
policy. 

But the question we are most inter- 
ested in here in this country is our new 
position as the world’s most powerful 
investing nation. Twenty years ago 
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we were all reconciled to the position of 
a debtor nation. We were reconciled 
to seeing a large part of our magnificent 
excess of exports going each year to pay 
dividends and interest on foreign in- 
vestments in the United States. Dur. 
ing the time when we were entirely 
occupied with the war, our business 
managed to wipe out the bulk of our 
foreign obligations and started the 
process going the other way, and now 
we are said by the best authority in the 
country, Mr. Hoover, to have nine 
billion dollars to the good. It is grati- 
fying. We are all sufficiently disposed 
to personifications to feel that the 
United States is better off in the same 
sense that an individual is better off 
when he has paid his debt and has the 
other fellow considerably behind. 


Evrore 


We not only have a large foreign 
estate now, but it is widely distributed. 
We have two and a half billions in 
Canada, four billions in Latin-America, 
two billions in Europe and two-thirds 
of a billion in Asia. But this is only a 
beginning. We increased our foreign 
investments last year by one billion, 
but there is every reason to think that 
we shall increase them as a rule in a 
larger measure for some years to come. 
The reason we did not invest more than 
a billion abroad was because of the lack 
of adequate securities. The hunger for 
loans existed. A year ago solvent 
business concerns in Germany were 
paying as much as 2 per cent and even 
3 per cent a month on short-term loans. 
All the country was hungry for capital, 
and it is hungry for capital still. But 
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there was always a considerable doubt 
in the minds of the American investor 
whether extensive investments in Ger- 
many were good, and as long as the 
political situation remained clouded, 
this tremendous potential investment 
feld was not really open to the Ameri- 
can investor. 

Germany is not the only capital- 
hungry country in Europe. Poland is 
even more hungry for capital. Poland 
has industrial ambitions; she has an 
industrial population which has proved 
its worth in Western Europe and in 
America, but as long as the matter of 
her frontiers is unsettled, and as long 
as her internal organization does not 
look stable, Polish investments are not 
available for the American market. 

An enormously more extensive in- 
vestment field is Russia. Of course, 
nobody knows how much in the long 
run this investment field will actually 
amount to. Just now it is entirely out 
of the picture as far as we areconcerned, 
but indirectly it may, nevertheless, 
draw upon our capital. If Germany 
had all the capital that she needed, she 
would carry on a much bigger business 
with Russia. The Germans know well 
enough how to work out a scheme by 
which credit transactions can be made 
with Russia. It would be possible for 
Germany to use our capital to develop 
trade with Russia, and thus we should 
become creditors of Russia even though 
Russia had not carried through the 
reforms we would like to prescribe for 
her. 


GRADUAL STABILIZATION AND U. S. 
INFLUENCE 


In the next ten years, a great many 
of the uncertainties that deter us from 
making European investments will 
have been removed, unless, of course, 
another war starts up—something that 
now appears improbable. Most likely 
within ten years, German-French re- 
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lations will have been established on a 
new basis. In this period of time it 
will have been determined what Ger- 
many can pay and a movement will 
have been organized for the funding of 
the German indemnity. Germany will 
then appear on the world market for a 
large international loan, and America 
will have a chance to subscribe heavily 
for that. German industry will have 
become much more stable, the suspi- 
cion of German investments will have 
weakened in this country. Probably 
France will have floated a large inter- 
national loan to improve the position of 
her treasury. Most likely Poland will 
have become fairly stable, and Jugo- 
slavia will also have become a stable 
field in which there are investment op- 
portunities. Russia will almost cer- 
tainly be much more stable than she 
now is. With the recovery of Europe, 
the demand for products from South 
America, Africa, Asia, will increase and 
a great many opportunities for exploi- 
tation that are now simply potential 
will become real. Thus there is every 
reason for thinking that the progress of 
international investment will go on at 
an accelerated pace in the next decade, 
and that at the end of that time the 
United States will have probably a 
foreign property of twenty billions, or 
even thirty billions, the interest from 
which will be between one and one- 
half and two billions. 

This is gratifying tous. Most of us, 
if asked why, are likely to put our ex- 
planation in idealistic terms. We be- 
lieve that as a powerful creditor nation 
we shall exert an influence upon world 
affairs. Indeed, we have already seen 
that influence at work. No one can 
ignore the part that American finance 
had in inducing the French to accept 
the Dawes Plan. The frane would 
probably have been down near zero at 
this time if France had not been willing 
to accept the Dawes Plan. When the 
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Dawes Plan was first proposed, there 
was a great deal of opposition to it in 
Germany. I have no doubt that the 
majority were at first opposed to it, but 
as time went on it became clear that if 
loans were wanted from America, it 
was necessary that this Plan should be 
tried out thoroughly. The American 
financier had a great deal more to do 
with putting the Plan into effect than 
MacDonald or Herriot. American 
financial influence played some part in 
the recent political campaign in Ger- 
many. You will recall that it was nec- 
essary for American bankers to deny 
that they had said, “‘ No more loans for 
Germany if Hindenburg is elected.” I 
imagine that the rumor of American 
financial opposition to Hindenburg 
helped to bring about his election. But 
at the same time, it drew from Hinden- 
burg and his managers statements of 
loyalty to the constitution and to peace 
which were well worth having. 

It is the belief of most Americans 
that such influence as we shall exert 
will be for the good because, after 
all, are we not a peace-loving people? 
Shall we not ordinarily use any influ- 
ence we have of any kind to diminish 
the risk of war, and to work toward in- 
ternal order? About a hundred years 
ago de Toqueville, while traveling in 
Western America, drew a contrast be- 
tween the American of British ancestry 
and the American of French ancestry. 
The Frenchman, he said, was still a 
fighting cock. He regarded military 
glory as the finest thing in the world. 
The American of English stock, like 
the Englishman, regarded war as fun- 
damentally a kind of sentimental non- 
sense—a necessary evil, perhaps, that 
has to be gone through with, but noth- 
ing that can be good in itself. Now in 
spite of various lapses since that time, 
I think it still holds true that the great 
majority of Americans, though they 
may accept war as something which can- 


not be escaped, nevertheless regard jt 
as a necessary evil or a romantic idiocy, 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
genius of the language. There js 
nothing that sounds more foolish jp 
English than the phrases—‘‘a merry 
war,” “glorious war,” “‘a wholesome 
war,” “a healing war’’—but in various 
foreign languages these phrases seem to 
make sense. 

America will desire to use her influ. 
ence for peace. There cannot be much 
question about that. But the question 
is, shall we know how to use our infly- 
ence wisely? 


BacKING THE Wronc Horse 


Every creditor nation sooner or 
later finds that it has to decide be. 
tween two opposing forces, between two 
opposing nations, perhaps, in the dis- 
tribution of its funds. After the Japa- 
nese War, when the constitutional 
revolution was going on in Russia, 
there was a desperate effort made by 
the Constitutionalists to induce the 
Frenchand British to refuse any loan to 
the absolute monarch until he granted 
to the Duma a control over the purse. 
The absolute monarch was in a posi- 
tion in which he could not make ends 
meet, his prestige was decaying, and it 
was obvious to constitutional students 
in Europe that here was a possibility 
that a peaceful, liberal revolution 
could be put through. All that was 
necessary was to starve the Czar fora 
few months until he reconciled himself 
to vesting financial control in the Duma. 
The French had their choice between 
backing the Czar, their old friend on 
whom they counted for many things, 
and backing the Duma and _ constitu- 
tionalism. They backed the Czar, and 
the consequence is that they have lost 
all their Russian investments. If they 
had backed the Duma, it is highly im- 
probable there would ever have been 4 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. Russia 
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would have been transformed into a 


‘aloes constitutional state. England backed 
in the the wrong horse in the Greek-Turkish 
nere js War. England and France backed the 
lish jp | Wrong horse in Russian intervention. 
merry As international investors we shall 
lesome always run the risk of backing the 
various wrong horse. Hungary, for example, 
seem to needs loans. Hungary is under the 
domination of Admiral Horthy. There 
r influ. are those who say that Horthy is a 
e much bulwark of order in Central Europe, 
uestion and others who say that he is the rally- 
r infly. | img point for the next war of revenge. 
If he represents the beginning of an- 
other war cf revenge, he ought not to 
SE have a cent. How many of us know 
ner or whether the Hungary of Horthy is a 
de be. bet for us? Mr. Jeremiah Smith, 
en two who ought to know better than most 
he dis. of us, says that it is, but many gentle- 
 Japa- men of great intelligence and ability 
itional | have been mistaken on points like this. 
Qussia, | What the case requires is a sound col- 
ide by | lective judgment. 
An Epvucatep Opinion 
ranted As a people we are still amateurs in 
purse, | iternational affairs. Eleven years ago 
. posi- we thought that the peace of Europe 
eends Was relatively stable. The war fell 
and it upon us as a thunderbolt out of a clear 
idents sky. But everybody in Europe who 
ibility was paying any attention to interna- 
lution tional affairs expected a war as early 
t was 98 1908. One could not talk with pro- 
-fora  fessors of politics in Europe without 
smeelf hearing discussion of whether the war 
Puma. would come in 1912, or whether it would 
tween De held off until 1915. It was known 
nd on that the Germans were building stra- 
hings, | tegic railways designed to pour soldiers 
stitu- into Belgium for years before the in- 
r, and _ vasion of Belgium took place. It was 
e lost known that the Russians were building 
t they strategic railways that would pour sol- 
y im- | diers into Germany. The whole ma- 
eena | chinery was working toward war. Yet 
- ussia it came out of a clear sky to us. And 
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this shows pretty clearly how innocent | 
we were then in international affairs. — 
We have since gone through a vigorous 
process of education, but we are still | 

far from having that kind of expert 
public opinion which lies behind British 


foreign policy. Governments 
change, but British foreign policy 
changes very little. A labor party 
carries on just about the same foreign 


may 


policy as a conservative party. Why? — ; 


Because the policy rests upon a broad 
basis of expert public opinion. Now 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is building up a body 
of expert public opinion here, but how 


many American Academies are there © 


in the country at large? 
part of the people of the United States 
are in no position to get expert opinion 
on foreign affairs. Consequently, when 


The greater 


we talk about using our influence, we 


cannot know whether we shall use it 
for good or for ill. We do not know 
whether we shall back the wrong horse, 
whether we shall finance a war of 
revenge, whether we shall finance a 
dictator who will sit on the volcano 
until an eruption throws him off and 
destroys a great part of the civiliza- 
tion around him. ‘ail, 
wre 
Worvp’s Great UsvurER 

As a creditor nation we have, of 
course, the friendliest feelings toward 
our debtors so long as they pay their 
debts. As our foreign investments in- 
crease, we shall perhaps have a more 
and more friendly attitude toward the 
rest of the world. Where a man’s 
treasure is, there his heart is pretty 
likely to be, and when we have a suffi- 
cient treasure abroad, we shall have 
more of our heart in world affairs. But 
how about the debtor nations? We 
know that during the period of the 
contraction of a debt the debtor loves 
us. Weare extremely popular through- 
out the world among people who have 
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94 
got some money from us and expect to 
get more, or haven’t any money, but 
expect to get some. But when once 
they have it, they begin to grumble 
about the interest. If you have been 
in France recently, you know that every 
other Frenchman has something to say 
about the loans that have been floated 
in America. They were floated in 
America at 8 per cent. France was 
glad to get them at 8 per cent, and 
would have paid 10 per cent, I suppose, 
but now that the floating of the debts 
is over, Frenchmen say, “That rate is 
not interest, but usury. The United 
States caught us in a position in which 
we had to have money and dictated 
hard terms to us.” As time goes on, we 
shall find more and more people in 
countries that are heavily indebted to 
us saying we are the world’s great 
usurer. 

We may understand this better if we 
recall the attitude of the less intelligent 
part of our own public toward our 
foreign creditors when we were a 
debtor nation. When I was a boy, I 
used to hear a great deal about “Brit- 
ish gold.” British gold was regarded as 
a sinister influence. As late as 1896, 
during the Free Silver campaign, there 
were millions of Americans who be- 
lieved that British gold was being used 
to support the gold standard in this 
country; that British finance was inter- 
fering in our domestic affairs. The 
result was a degree of anti-British 
feeling that now would seem incredible. 
Before long American gold will begin 
to be denounced by the radicals in 
every country of the world. There 
will be movements for taxing foreign 
capitalists with extra severity, and 
political parties that will urge the 
necessity of confiscating foreign capital. 
We shall have to watch the four corners 
of the world for legislation that is 
unfavorable to us when we get in deep 
as international investors. 
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A great deal of attention has been 
given by the American public to the 
question of how we could get payments 
out of France and Italy for war debts, 
If France were to pay one hundred 
million dollars a year, it is said on the 
best authority that the franc would be 
ruined. I doubt if Italy could pay 
anything without ruining the lira. And 
even England will continue to make 


her payments with great difficulty, | 


The argument is that such a colossal 
sum of money cannot be transmitted 
between countries without ruining the 
country that has to pay the money and 
injuring the country that receives it. 
The total of our commercial invest- 
ments abroad will in two or three years 
be quite equal to the total sum that all 
our late associates in the World War 
owe us. In ten or twelve years it will 
probably be twice that sum. There 
will be twice as serious a problem of 
transmitting exchange to the United 
States on account of those commercial 
debts as now besets us in connection 
with political debts. It may be said 
that a country which gets a billion 


dollars from us and puts it into in | 


dustries and railways is in a better 
position to pay interest on it than a 
country which borrows a billion and 
uses it in financing a war. This may 
be true, but it has nothing to do with 
the difficulty of transmitting payments 
in international exchange. We shall 
be in the position at the end of ten or 
twelve years of having to receive every 
year, whether we will or no, the pay- 
ment of one and one-half to two billion 
dollars in interest and dividends. And 
the only practicable way of effecting 
such payments is by the importation of 
goods. But at the end of ten years we 
shall have a still bigger surplus of man- 
ufactured goods for export than we 
have now. Our export industries are 
increasing their capacity very rapidly. 
In ten years we shall still be producing 
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the bulk of our own good supply, we 
shall still have an excess of wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco. We cannot, like the 
British, take payment for our exports 
in the form of food and raw materials 
alone. Accordingly, it will not be an 
easy task to find an adequate supply of 
imports to pay us interest on our for- 
eign investments. But if we do not 
take payment in imports we shall go on 
heaping up our foreign capital and 
leaving a still more serious problem for 
the future. 
Ir 


If we were living in a perfectly or- 
ganized and peaceful world we could 
leave the problem to solve itself. Other 
nations will gradually build up their 
own supply of capital. Little by little 
they will crowd out such foreign capital 
as they do not need. Whether our 
foreign investments come back in a 
decade or a century would not matter. 
It does matter when the world is ex- 
posed to the risk of war. 

If we are to become a great creditor 
nation, it is childish and absurd for us 
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to keep up the pose isolation 
from the affairs of the world. When 
we come to have an immense property 
abroad we shall have to take measures 
to protect it. We cannot protect it by 
military threats as we might in some of _ 


the smaller countries that are contigu- — 


ous to us. Protection can be had only 
by a co-operative organization of the 
nations. 

We need to make up our minds, and 
soon, whether we wish to be a world 


state in an organized world, or a na- | 


tionalistic state looking out for our- 
selves alone. If we wish to be a 
nationalistic state, concerned only with 
ourselves, it is time to do what we can 
to check this flow of American capital 
abroad. This is not impracticable. 
We can discourage flotations of any 
kind of foreign paper in the United 
States and we can welcome imports. 


ought to welcome them if we insist on 
remaining a nationalistic state in the 
midst of a nationalistic warring war. 


| 
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HETHER consciously we desire 

to invest in foreign securities or 
not, financial and economic factors are 
creating in this country an enormous 
surplus of credit which, the probabili- 
ties are, will seek investment abroad. 
There is a possibility that this foreign 
investment may assume colossal pro- 
portions. There exist naturally com- 
plex factors that make it difficult to 
form a precise estimate. It certainly 
would be a sad and depressing com- 
mentary upon human character, as 
well as civilization, if we were to in- 
evitably conclude that as a result of the 
acquiring and creation of this wealth 
we were contributing not to the future 
welfare of peoples but rather were 
hastening upon them ills and misfor- 
tunes. I myself have no such misgiv- 
ings, but a great many of us are very 
frequently mistaken. 

Foreign investment, after all, is just 
one form of international contact and 
for that reason its influence, beneficent 
or otherwise, depends not upon any- 
thing intrinsic in foreign investment 
but rather upon the manner in which 
it is used. To postulate as a maxim 
that foreign investment will breed wars 
is reasoning ina circle. It is talking in 
terms of headlines rather than facts. 
Of course breeding wars is much more 
bristling than breeding peace. It is so 
much more stimulating to our baseball- 
wearied minds to have the scare-line 
economists talk about results which will 
be warlike, that I feel that to some ex- 
tent they purposely seek to give us a 
home-run thrill. 

Now the thesis of my remarks, if I 
may characterize them with so aca- 
demic a term, is this: , 
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First, that foreign investments by 
their very nature should be conducive 
to good relations internationally, and 
therefore to peace, and not provocative 
of war. 

Second, that whether or not they 
have that result depends largely upon 
the intelligent, just and sympathetic 
attitude of the lenders. 

I deduce this opinion from the only 
field of international finance in which] 
have had any personal or intimate 
contact—Latin-America. I believe, 
however, that this field furnishes, at 
least for my purposes, a laboratory 
from which we may deduce two things, 
—the way foreign investments should 
not be handled to attain the best re- 
sults internationally and to promote 
peace, and the way such investments 
may and have been used to obtain 
those concededly desirable ends. I 
shall demonstrate the latter proposition 
first,—how they may be used to pro- 
mote peace. 

The second largest foreign invest- 
ment of the United States is in Mexico. 
I am speaking of private investments. 
I am not quite certain if we take into 
consideration the public debt of Mexico 
which is owned in the United States, 
that it may not be our largest foreign 
investment. The Department of Com- 
merce, as I recall it, last year gave the 
investment in Mexico as second to 
Cuba, but only a few million short of 
our foreign investment there. At any 
rate, Mexico represents if not our first 
foreign investment at least our second 
in private enterprise. If an_ inter- 
national relationship ever was strained 
to the utmost breaking point, it was 
that existing between the United States 
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and Mexico, beginning with the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz, then the Pershing 
Expedition, then the discussion in re- 
gard to Article 27 and the oil problem, 
and finally, in the latter phase, the 
agrarian problem. In spite of these 
vicissitudes aggravated by yellow 
| journalism and by a very openly and 
actively expressed anti- Mexican propa- 
‘ganda, an intelligent and articulate 
public opinion in the United States not 
oly prevented any untoward interfer- 
ence in the governmental affairs of 
Mexico, but was an effective and pre- 
ponderating factor in bringing about 
the international commission which sat 
in Mexico City and, across the table, 
arrived in a very common-sense fashion 
at an understanding which has resulted 
-inbringing about at the present time re- 
| lations between Mexico and the United 
States which competent observers be- 
' lieve are the most cordial which have 
existed at any time in the international 
relations between the two countries. 
Now that public opinion, which was 
evidenced by the resolutions of various 
state legislatures of the United States, 
by statements of public bodies, and by 
the expressed views of men of influence 


_ ‘and standing in the United States and 


_ofbusiness people at large, reflected, in 

my opinion, the views and sentiments 
of that large and collective group which 
constituted the investors in Mexico. 
Had not the investors, corporate and 
individual, expressed that intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude in a most 
forceful and effective way, it is very 
possible that we might not only have be- 
come embroiled with Mexico, but our 
general Latin-American relations would 
have suffered irretrievable injury. 
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It is plain, I take it, from our pro- 
ceedings in Santo Domingo and Haiti, 
and from our occasional jaunts and in- 
cursions into Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, that the peace of these 
smaller countries is very likely to be 
disturbed from their standpoint and 
maintained from ours, as a result of our 
investments there. In justice to our 
course in Haiti and Santo Domingo I 
want to say, although I was one of the 
twenty-four lawyers who about three 
years ago signed the Round-Robin re- 
questing the State Department to 
return those countries to their own 
governments, that there were some un- 
usual factors affecting those countries 
which, had they been revealed, might 
have given a better complexion to our 
course. However, irrespective of un- 
der what disguises we cloak these in- 
cursions into other countries, prompted 
as they are by our investments, they 
will always reveal a sinister aspect to 
the Latin-American. 

There are some who will probably 
deny that the factors in the Mexican 
situation are comparable to those in 
Santo Domingo and some of the 
Caribbean countries. They must at 
least acknowledge the contrast in re- 
spect to ourinternational conduct in the 
two instances; and they must further 
acknowledge that in the case of Mexico 
we have shown how our investments 
there exercised a controlling influence 
in promoting good relations. I hope 
and believe that our course in respect 
to Mexico will be the one which Ameri- 
can investment will follow. What we 
have been able to accomplish in that 
very large field of American investment, 
we should be able to achieve elsewhere. 
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| a Why wed United States Should Encourage F oreign 
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ge “a EING a practical financier, it is 
probably natural that I find my- 
ay a in disagreement with those who 
look at the problem of foreign invest- 


i = purely from a theoretical point 


of view. One who has to do practical 
financing has to look at this matter 
from quite a different angle. Now the 
: fact is that money seeks its level the 
world over. Before the war, when 
was no fear of wars and their se- 
rat quences destroying investments, money 
was dearer in the United States than 
sit’ was in Europe, and consequently 
United States enterprises of all 
kinds borrowed money in Europe—in 
is Great Britain, Holland, France and 
Germany. Many years before the 
opening of the war, when the capital 
needs of the United States were very 
large, the difference in interest rates 
was very much greater than at the 
time of the opening of the war. Now 
the situation is reversed. People of 
the United States are the lenders. 
Europe is the borrower. 

We talk about foreign investments. 
What is foreign, anyway? The an- 
cient Greeks and the Eskimos have 
the same word for foreigners; they call 
them all barbarians. To the people 
in Europe, the American bonds were 
foreign bonds and there was much 
the same prejudice against them as 
there is to anything done by a foreigner. 
I think as we get acquainted we find 
that foreigners are not barbarians, and 
that in all civilized countries human 
nature will probably average nearly 
alike. To lend money is quite a good 


way to get adie Generalh 
you get paid, sometimes you don’t, a 
happens everywhere. 

Attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the French made a mistake 
in handling the Russian situation, and 
so did the British. Quite likely they 
did. I imagine if this matter had been 
left largely to the French financiers and 
the British financiers they would have 
made not nearly as many mistakes as 
the statesmen. We all carry our load | 
in the way of politicians, just the sameas | 
uncultured tribes carry their medicine 
men and they all mix up legitimate 
business. We are told we should not 
lend money abroad because it might 
lead us into disputes and difficulties 
I am in agreement with the feeling that 
when pay day comes around most 
people do not love the man they have | 
to pay money to, although they had 
been very glad to be able to borrowit; 
and after all, most people do pay a 
the date due. 

To discourage foreign investments | 
merely means that we make the 
foreigner who needs the capital pay 
an excessive rate of interest. If we 
have money to lend at a rate of interest, 
let us assume 4 per cent in this country, 
and we are charging the foreigners ally- 
where from 6 per cent to 8 per ceil, 
the more we are discouraging foreigs 
investments, the higher we put the 
premium they have to pay and the 
less they love us. But the real factis| tho 
we are a world power and our people if y 
are rich. Our people should be # to; 
tionalistic, but at the same time they Th 
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| ghould be big enough to look at other have a favorable trade balance. They 
e’s necessities and try to help can pay us. They are anxious to pay 
. } them with a minimum of risk. us. There you have some countries 
ign In Europe the working capital of which have no real self-governments; 
| the people has been destroyed by in- but few have the requirements of 
fation. In Germany what was a_ civilization. They havecomparatively 
yorking capital of ten million dollars few roads, very little railway mileage 
before the war is literally more worth- —some of the cities of over 100,000 
ls than a cent. In Austria the people or more have no sewerage or 
enerally | equivalent of ten million dollars before water system. Naturally they want 
on’t, a the war is now about seven hundred to borrow money, and should our con- 
dollars. Naturally these people need tractors refuse profitable business be- 
to the more working capital, although in the cause lending money to these people 
mistake meanwhile we read in the newspapers might lead us into war in case they do 
on, and that savings are again accumulating; not pay? Should we neglect the devel- 
ly they after a while they will again be able to opment of trade with countries close 
ad been finance theirown needs. The question to our shores because we fear that our 
iersand jsraised that these people will have to government might help our merchants 
ld have | repay us in goods, because they will not by diplomatic representation to collect 
takes haveactual cash. Great Britain wasa just debts? Is there anyone who, if 
yur load | very prosperous country and she has abused or unjustly dealt with by the 
sameas imported huge quantities of goods, courts of a foreign country, would not 
nedicine | although she has been an industrial request the protection of his govern- 
itimate | nation for centuries—the first industrial ment? I think our government should 
not country of the world. And I have encourage all legitimate investment 
t might doubt that somehow these people in for the development of the natural re- 
iculties. Europe willindirectly pay us. Thisdoes sources of the countries and put them 
ing that not necessarily mean that Germany on a higher plane of living, helping 
d most orFrance will have to repay us directly them to a higher standard. We have 
ey have intheir goods. Germany may sell her countries to the south of us where 
rey had goods to Brazil, if you please, and wages are still twenty cents a day, 
rrow it; | Brazil pay us with her coffee—because where people walk, carrying clay pots 
pay 00 | inone way or another we have to be on their shoulders for 250 miles or 
paid in goodsor gold. Well,thatisjust more in order to sell them, where the 
stments about what has been done. European hookworm is so prevalent that they 
ke the | countries for the time being have an cannot doa goodday’s work. Wecan 
tal pay unfavorable trade balance, but in the bring a great many blessings to these 
If we years before the war their trade was people. 
interest, pretty well balanced. Each country Ignorance is not necessarily bliss, 
ountty, isable to specialize in something, and although some people might endeavor 
ersany- that condition will gradually be re- to pretend that it is. Lending these 
er ceil, | stored. people money is going to be the means 
foreig?, We are also told that we should not of conferring great blessings on them, 
put the lend money to the Latin-Americans be- although our investors expect them to 
and the cause we are so much stronger than pay the market rate of interest and to 
| fact those Latin-American countries, and gradually pay off the principal. Most 
r people if we lend them too much it may lead of the countries which may be paying 
be @ toimperialism and all sorts of things. 8 per cent interest on their bonds held 
me they The fact is that most of these countries in the United States have been paying 
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as _ from 12 per cent to 20 per cent to 
domestic usurers. 

Our government has been inclined, 
has been trying, to act as a big brother 
to these countries. Our government 
has meant very well by these people, 
but naturally these countries resent 
being patronized. It is curious that in 
many of the Latin-American republics 
they have a great deal of national 
_- vanity, more vanity than most of us 

_ find it possible to imagine they have. 
If we speak of their countries some- 
times with a little disdain, they resent 
it tremendously; but when it comes to 
civic virtues, they rarely possess or 
practice them. They want to be 

_ taken seriously, but they do not act 
seriously in protecting their own in- 
_ terests and they do need a big brother, 
_ more or less. 

Now I am ready to admit that the 
_ State Department, with its changing 
Officials and vacillating policies, in- 
fluenced by an even more vacillating 
and ignorant Congress, does not always 
make an efficient big brother. If we 
cannot act as an efficient big brother to 
these countries, let us see whether 
somebody can suggest something by 
which these little nations may be pre- 
vented from incurring loans for un- 
necessary purposes. They need loans 
badly for many necessities; as I said 
before, for sanitation, highways, port 
works and a thousand other things 
which are elementary. Sometimes 
contractors go down there (contractors 
are not always altruistic) and secure 
contracts to construct a railroad which 
_ the country does not need and cannot 
support or might not need nearly so 
much as sanitation. Whether these 
contracts are obtained by fair means 
or by devious courses is another 
question, but these contracts are fre- 
_ quently made and the congress or 
_ president of the country does not fully 
_ realize that the particular enterprise 
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is going to be a bandon on the country 
for a generation or two. It is very 
difficult for our government to pass on, | 
contract of that kind; to say to a coy. | 
try, “You do not need these port 
works, or this railroad just now.” |p 
the first place, the contractor might 
have some influence through som 
senator who would raise a row in the 
State Department, saying that the 
State Department was interfering with 
his constituent’s legitimate interests, 
So the State Department is always ina 
delicate position. 

Why can not the Latin-American 
countries themselves, possibly with the 
aid of the United States, agree on some 
other way—have an absolutely im. 
partial body to pass in one way or an- 
other on the necessity of their improve. 
ments? It is quite true that they look | 
upon the United States as a colossus of , 
the North; they should not, becaus 
our people certainly do not want to 
annex any other countries. Possibly 
the Engineering Society of the United 
States and Great Britain might be 
willing to select two men; possibly the | 
chambers of commerce of the big cities 
of the world might be willing to select | 
one or two men. Let the weaker 
Latin-American countries select one ot 
two men of their own and let this disin- 
terested body pass not on the detail 
of loans, but on the advisability of 
entering into a particular contract, o 
the necessity for those particular con- 
tracts. If they find that there isa 
real necessity for some particular pur- 
pose, let these countries go into the 
money market like anyone else and 
make the best deal they can. To say 
we should not lend is, to my mind,| 
absolutely impracticable and uncot- 
structive. If we have capital to 
lend, it is sound business to lend it at 
the best terms, and it is sound morally 
to lend it in or to those countries where 
we can help to lift the standard o 
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living, help to eliminate disease and 
help to carry forward the torch of 


progress. 


It was the surplus capital of the 
people of the old countries which helped 
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to develop, enrich and enlighten the 
United States and its people. Now 
the surplus capital of our people can 
do a like service to other countries not 


as fortunately situated as ourselves. 
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I T seems to me that there are two 

ways in which the United States 
could assist in removing the feeling 
of insecurity which exists in Europe. 
The first way would consist in having 
the United States bring the weight of 
a strong neutral opinion to bear upon 
the outstanding problems of reorgan- 
ization in Europe. European problems 
are more difficult for those engaged in 
solving them than the intrinsic nature 
of the problems warrants, and by 
that I mean that the problems have 
to be solved in an atmosphere that 
renders their solution much more 
difficult than it need otherwise be. 
The United States, as the most sym- 
pathetic great nation outside of that 
circle, can bring to bear upon European 
problems the weight of strong neutral 
opinion that is greatly needed to 
enable the Europeans themselves to 
meet their problems as they should be 
met. That is the first way in which I 
think we can help Europe meet the 
problems of security. That way is, 
however, more or less obvious and I 
need not enlarge upon it at this 
moment. 

I wish to pass on to the second way 
in which I think we can help, and that 
way consists in our bringing to bear 
upon the problem of European security 
an experience which is peculiar to our- 
selves, which we have had from the 
problems of government within our 
own borders. Certain phases of that 
experience bear intimately upon the 
problem of European security, and I 
propose to discuss what those phases 
are and how they can be made to apply 
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to the problem of security in Europe, 

Now it is quite obvious that the 
problem of security in Europe is a far 
larger problem than the problem of 
maintaining the status quo. Security 
in Europe must surely mean something 
more than seeing to it that things re. 
main as they are. If I thought that 
the problem of security in Europe 
meant setting up some powerful agency 
to impress itself upon Europe and 
maintain the status quo, I should 
consider the attempt worse than futile, 
Quite obviously the creation of a feeling | 
of security requires that we get beneath | 
the surface and find the causes of 
friction in Europe; and it is in respect 
to the problem of finding the causes of 
friction in Europe and offering a con- 
structive solution for them that I 
thmk the United States can use its 
influence most effectively. 
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How then can that be done? How 
can we contribute to removing the | 
sources of friction in Europe? What 
is the great and primary contribution 
which the United States can bring to 
that question? I submit that our 
experience as a federation of states 
gives us in many respects the er 
perience needed just at this very 
moment to meet the problems of 
Europe. When our forefathers met 
in Philadelphia to adjust the con- 
flicts and rivalries that existed be 
tween the thirteen states which had 
won their independence of England, 
they were faced with many of the 
problems with which Europe today is 
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faced. I do not say that the situation 


was altogether analogous; I do not say 
that the circumstances were quite the 
same then as they are today; but 
many of the problems which they met 
here in Philadelphia and solved by 
means of our own Constitution are 
problems which face Europe today. 
There is, first of all, the great 
problem of reconciling national self- 
government with the need of interna- 
tional unity. Somehow you have got 
to reconcile what we call nationalism, 
the demand of each state to regulate 
its own affairs, the desire of each state 
to be a self-governing unit,—somehow 
you must reconcile that desire with the 
need of a larger unity in matters which 
arecommon to the whole group. Now 
that problem was the great problem 
facing the United States in 1789, and 
, no one of us will think we have yet 
solved the problem entirely. To this 
| day the United States is still working 
out within its own borders the great 
problem of reconciling local self-govern- 
ment, ““nationalism,”’ within each com- 
munity, with the larger interests, the 
common interests, of the whole group. 
\ That is the fundamental problem with 
which Europe is faced,—the problem 
of keeping self-government in the local 
communities as one essential condition 
of harmony and of reconciling the 
| interests of this local community with 
the interests of other communities 
when they come into conflict with one 
another. 

Now that may seem a very large 
problem. I submit to you that is 
the corner-stone of European recon- 

| sttuction. Had our forefathers in 1787 
in Philadelphia not attempted to meet 
the causes of friction between the 
several states which they represented, 
| but had endeavored to set up arbitra- 
tion courts, I doubt if the most perfect 
| atbitration court in the world would 
have saved our thirteen states from 


civil wars. Unless the framers of the 
Constitution had dug deeper and re- 
moved the causes of friction between 
our thirteen states and between those 
subsequently to come in, war after war 
would almost certainly have occurred 
in the United States over matters which 
no arbitration court could have ade- 
quately solved. 

Let me be more definite. What are 
the specific features of the Constitution 
of the United States which we might 
bring to the solution of the problems of 
Europe? In the first place the United 
States Constitution endeavors to solve 
the fundamental difficulty before 
Europe today,—the difficulty of recon- 
ciling security and disarmament. We 
all want security; there is not a nation 
of Europe that is not insistent upon the 
desire for security, and every one of 
them will tell you that its army is solely 
for national defense. But if each 
army were actually for national de- 
fense only, then there would be no need 
of an army,— in other words security 
and disarmament are tied up together. 
You cannot get disarmament until you 
first get security, and it will be rather 
hard to get security until you begin on 
disarmament. How did we meet the 
issue? We met it by accomplishing 
both objects at a single stroke. Ar- 
ticle I, Section 10, of the Constitution 
required that each of the states of 
the United States should disarm. No 
state shall “keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace” —in other words 
disarmament between our states. But 
accompanying the demand for dis- 
armament in Article I, Section 10, is 
Article 4, Section 4 of the Constitution, 
in which it is said that the United 
States guarantees to each state a re- 
publican form of government and will 
protect each of the states against 
invasion. There is the collective 
guarantee by the whole body of the 
protection of each; there is the provi- 
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sion for security, and with security 
disarmament was possible. 

I submit, therefore, that on that 
point the United States can by the 
weight of its experience lend valuable 
aid to Europe, and I could wish that 
last September at Geneva, when the 
problem of security was being so 
earnestly discussed, that the delegates 
of the United States had been there 
ready to offer the experience of the 
United States in meeting that problem. 


RECONCILING LARGE AND SMALL 


STATES 

turn now to another aspect of the 
. situation. The second way in which I 
think the Constitution of the United 
€ : States might help to solve the problems 
™ of Europe lies in the fact that we have 
within our borders succeeded in rec- 
onciling large and small states. Those 
of us who have read recently a book by 
our distinguished fellow citizen, James 
Beck, on the Constitution of the 
United States, will recall the very vivid 
description which Mr. Beck gives of 
the crisis reached in Philadelphia when 
the large states, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, sought to frame the 
new constitution so as to give them the 
predominant influence in the new 
union; and on the other hand, there 
were the small states seeking to protect 
their liberties, to protect their local 
self-government, to protect their 
“sovereignty” against any union 
dominated by the big states. It isthe 

problem of Europe today. 

Somehow or other we must organize 
the nations in such a way that the big 
states shall have a voice corresponding 
to their size and influence and yet the 
small states shall not feel that their 
liberties are at the mercy of the big 
states. How can that problem be met? 
_ _[ submit that it is not an insuperable 
_ problem. We have met it within our 
: own borders. But the situation is not 
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so difficult here. Yes, the situatial is 
not at all so difficult in the United 
States, to reconcile, for example, New 
York with its forty-three representa. 
tives and Nevada with one, which js 
still one too many for Nevada consider. 
ing its population. We have not had 


to meet quite such a difficult situation | 


as that in Europe, but the problem in 
its larger aspects is just the same, and 
we have met it by placing the states on 
a plane of equality in our Senate and 
giving each state, large and small, an 
equal vote there; and in the lower 
House of Representatives we have 
allowed the large states the predomi- 
nant representation and predominant 
voice which their population entitles 
them to. I submit that here is a sec- 
ond way in which the United States 
can use its experience to come to the 
aid of Europe. In 1919 the League of 
Nations was faced with the problem of 
reconciling the large and the small 
states. Although I am a supporter of 
the League, I am frank to say that Ido 
not consider that the solution of the 
problem by means of acouncil represent- 
ing the great Powers and certain others 
and an assembly representing the 
whole body is in all respects satisfactory, 
although the arrangement was doubt- 
less as satisfactory as could be made 
under the circumstances. 


Equa. CiTIzENSHIP AMONG STATES 


In the third place, the Constitution 
of the United States can offer a valu- 
able lesson to Europe in the fact that 
our states agreed with one another that 
the privileges of citizenship in one 
state should be shared by the citizens 
of all the states. If a citizen of 
Pennsylv ania moved to Ohio, all the 
priv ileges of citizenship, the civil 
privileges, not the political, are his. 
Coming from New York to Pennsyl- 
vania you enjoy the privileges 
citizenship, you have the protection of 
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the law, you may engage in business,— 
there is no privilege or immunity which 
a citizen of Pennsylvania enjoys that 
one coming from New York may not 
enjoy. In a famous constitutional 
case, Paul v. Virginia, the United 
States Supreme Court refers to that 
cause of the Constitution, that the 
citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states, as the 
cause which has done more than 
anything else to make the American 
people one nation. 

I urge that it would help greatly to 
salve the problems of friction in Europe 
ifa clause, not so far-reaching as that, 
but a clause of that general character, 
could be written into international law, 
and that the privileges and immunities 
of the citizens of one state might be 
enjoyed by the citizens of every other 
state,—not perhaps in full at the start, 
but by degrees, proceeding from the 
more practical points to the less 
practical. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Moreover, the Constitution of the 
United States provides for the protec- 
tion of minorities. The Fourteenth 
Amendment is a guarantee to every 
minority that it shall not be persecuted 
by the majority. The Fourteenth 
Amendment was enacted primarily to 
protect the Negro, but the Fourteenth 
Amendment has by the interpretation 
of our courts been extended until now 
it does not matter what minority it 
may be, a German minority in Nebras- 
ka, a Polish minority in Oklahoma, or 
itmay be a Negro minority in Alabama, 
—each is protected by the Constitution 
of the United States. If the State of 
Alabama were to undertake to per- 
secute the Negroes of Alabama, or if 
Nebraska were to forbid the German 
Americans to use their native language 
in Nebraska, we know that the Su- 
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preme Court would come to the rescue 
and declare the law of Nebraska un- 
constitutional. In other words, under 
the Constitution of the United States 
the protection of minorities is not left 
to the individual state; it is taken over 
by the general government for the 
peace of all. 

I submit that Europe has a lesson to 
learn here; and however desirable are 
the treaties that were entered into 
after the war for the protection of 
minorities, far better would it be to 
have the protection of minorities in 
Europe entrusted to the general court 
of the nations,—to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, or to a special court created 


for that purpose. ; 


CoMMERCE REGULATION 


And lastly I argue that the United 
States can offer to Europe the great 
lesson of the regulation of commerce 
between the several states. Now I 
am not so carried away with idealism 
as to suggest that in the near future we 
might have free trade between nations, 
—I do not consider such a plan within 
the bounds of present contemplation. 
It may be within the bounds of future 
thought—how far, we need not take 


> 


time to decide. Within our own 
borders, however, Alabama competes 
with Massachusetts on equal terms; 
Nevada competes with Pennsylvania 
onequal terms. By leaving the regula- 
tion of commerce to Congress, by 
cutting down tariff barriers between 
the several states, by forbidding any 
one state to put export duties upon its 
natural wealth, the raw materials of 
industry, such as iron ore and oil,—the 
Constitution of the United States has 
done more to cement unity in this 
country and to promote harmony be- 
tween our states than by any other 
clause, unless it be the privileges and 
immunities clause. To propose free 
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trade between the nations is, as I have 
said, an impracticable proposal as 
things now stand. But the experience 
of the United States may do much, 
little by little, to cut down the ob- 
stacles, to remove the causes of friction 
little by little, to suggest that this trade 
restriction and that barrier and that 
other obstacle be eliminated, so that in 
the fullness of time we may go on to 
that closer bond, which we ourselves 
prosper under. 


Lesson or U. S. Bounpary LInEs 


Now you will not infer from my 
statements that I want the United 
States to send over a very pompous 
delegation to Europe to tell them “how 
to do it.”" I should not wish to flatter 
our national pride by thinking that we 
are so superior to all the world that we 
can instruct them as to the best method 
of meeting their own difficulties. I 
trust that when we are prepared to co- 
operate with Europe, we shall co- 
operate in an humble mood. I hope 
that when we send our delegates we 
shall realize that the European states 
are struggling with far greater difficul- 
ties than we have had to face. We 
have been blest by Providence with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, which 
has made it relatively easy to work out 
the conflict between local interests and 
national unity. We are not living 
under a heritage of ancient wrongs. 
Many European nations are living 
under a heritage of ancient wrongs. I 
submit that many of those wrongs are 
long since past remedy. I defy you to 
rearrange the boundary lines of Europe 
so as to give complete satisfaction. 
You cannot do it that way, but what 
you can do is to make the boundary 
lines of Europe less important, to make 
it less important whether a particular 
minority is on this side of the line or 
that side of the line. So long as it 
means a great deal to a certain minority 


to be on a certain side of the line yoy 


have a cause for friction. Do not try 
to change the line,—try to remove the 
harm which the line now does. 


In other words, if I may draw ap | 


example from our own experience, it js 
perfectly impossible to change the 


boundary line of Maryland at this late | 


day. . The boundary line of Maryland, 
my native state, is guaranteed by the 


Constitution and cannot be changed | 


except with Maryland’s own consent, 
which I warrant will never be given, 
Yet if you examine it the next time you 
look at your map, the boundary of 
Maryland is out of all harmony with 
trade and friendly intercourse between 
the states, as things were before 1789, 
But what does it now matter? The 
boundary line of Maryland does run 
out too far west and cuts off Pen- 
sylvania from easy access to West 
Virginia, but I take it that no Penn- 
sylvanian is particularly concerned, 
not because he may not have business 
in West Virginia, but because if he has 
business there, he passes over the line 
of Maryland without being conscious of 


it, except, perhaps, that a greater de- 


gree of courtesy will be shown him 
upon his arrival within our borders. 
In other words, it is not a change in the 
boundary line that is needed, it is the 
fact that the boundary line no longer 
makes any difference to those who live 
on this or that side of the line. Does 
any citizen of Ohio care today that 
Ohio has no port? Well, I have never 
heard anyone from Ohio or Indiana, or 
any of the other Middle-Western 
States, coming before us with 8 
grievance that they have no port for 
their goods. They use, we hope, the 
port of Philadelphia, and as the port of 
Philadelphia is available to them, and 


as our business men are doing all in 


their power to make it available to 
them on the best possible terms, the 


same terms as for Pennsylvanians, It 


| 
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is a matter of no consequence that 
Ohio is an inland state. Does any 
citizen of Pennsylvania get excited 
when oil is discovered in Oklahoma? 
Maybe if he owns an oil well in Penn- 

sylvania he may see new competition 
arising; but no citizen of a state which 
has no oil is worrying if oil is found 
in Oklahoma, or Texas, or California, 
because he knows he shares the raw 
materials found in those states on equal 
terms with citizens of that state. 


U. S. Must MAKE SACRIFICES 


I suggest it is not too visionary to 
hope that along that line lies the solu- 
tion of some of the problems of Europe. 

So when we go abroad we are not to 
go as great reformers better than other 
people and ready to point out their 
mistakes; we are to go with a recogni- 
tion that we have worked out a prob- 
lem under circumstances that have 
been particularly happy forus. Itrust 
also that when we go to Europe we 
shall go with a sense that we too have 
to make some sacrifices. 

When we go to co-operate with Eu- 
rope we must be prepared to make 
sacrifices. Now I do not suggest that 
we yield our “national sovereignty,” if 


by national sovereignty we mean the 
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right of national self-government. I 
for one would be most insistent upon 
the right of national self-government, 
as I am insistent within the boundaries 
of the United States upon the right of 
local state self-government, which I am 
very reluctant to yield on any occasion. 
When we go to Europe we must be pre- 
pared to make some sacrifice of sover- 
eignty in the sense of our right to have 
our own way in the world. Sover- 
eignty in the sense of arbitrary decision, 
sovereignty in the sense of isolated 
action, sovereignty in the sense of 
seeking your own self-interest immedi- 
ately and not co-operating with others, 
that form of sovereignty we must sur- 
render. 

The welfare of the United States in 
many matters can be just as greatly 
promoted not by seeking our immedi- 
ate interest, but by seeking the interest 
of all and then enjoying our share of the 
common good. The great problemfor 
us is to organize the common interests 
of the nations, which include our own 
interest as well, and by united action to 
promote the welfare of all and thereby 
the welfare of each. In the long run 
we shall gain far more than if we had 
set before ourselves merely our own 
interest and disregarded that of others. 
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Mlapame Y. Grouitcu 
Director, Serbian Aid Fund, American Home for Jugo-Slav Children 


N contrast to the learned phraseology 

and the application of scientific 
knowledge to world affairs of the 
economist, the scientist, the student of 
international conditions, I can do little 
more than give you something of the 
impressions of an American-born 
woman who has been for twenty-five 
years an observer in Europe, as a resi- 
dent in quite a number of European 
capitals where my husband has been 
the representative of his country. I 
scarcely feel called upon or able to 
speak for Jugo-Slavia, because condi- 
tions there and the conditions causing 
the war in the Balkans are so very 
special that they require a close study. 
They require taking into considera- 
tion the question of race consciousness 
—of a dying race. Something of what 
this means can well be appreciated here 
in the United States because of the 
existence of the Indian in North 
America. He is a dying race, forced 
out before the immigration of the white 
man. The white man is the survival 
of the fittest, at least of the ablest, and 
what he has so fairly won may now 
be admitted to be his. 

In the Balkans this survival of the 
fittest is a large cause and one upon 
which there must be some sympathy 
even if shown by an enemy. The 
Serbians until the end of the late war 
were, of course, a small part of what 
we speak of as the Jugo-Slav nation. 
They were admitted by all Powers 
friendly to them to have the right to 
aspire to union with the other Jugo- 
Slav people of a like descent and speak- 


ry 
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International Security 
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ing the same language. But next on 
our frontiers are the Bulgarians, whoare 
certainly only a minority of a race, and 
the Albanians, who are a still smaller 
fraction of what was probably another 
race of Europe. The agonies of Alba- 
nia, the struggles to recover and re- 
trieve a lost eminence greater than 
Russia—both Bulgaria and to some ex- 
tent Hungary—has been largely at the 
root of much that has caused wars. So 
far as the Balkans are concerned, it is 
a deeper question of economics. Itisa 
deeper question than any influence that 
can be exerted over them by any great 
Power, and it should, I think, be studied 
with a great deal of examination and 
understanding. There is no part of the 
world that could benefit so much by 
having applied to it what has been 
called a growing federation on the part 
of the people. The laws of equality 
and justice should apply in one part of 
the country as they are applied in an- 
other. The protection of minorities and 
the recognition of the merest fraction of 
the smallest surviving race should have 
the same right as the nation which totals 
its population in the millions. 
Whenever I listen to technical dis- 
cussions on how to avert another 
world war, I feel something of the hope- 
lessness which I would feel in trying to 
argue with a great anatomist of chil- 
dren’s diseases. I know more about 
this subject because my work is largely 
among children. Suppose he should 
have before him a large and perfect 
anatomy (I am not sure the United 
States is one, although it is an ad- 
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mirably constructed piece of machin- 
ery), and that I have in my arms a 


| kicking and crying baby who is ill and 


not able to coherently say what is 
the matter with him. This doctor 


- gientist tells me the baby is in a tem- 


per, and I say the baby is not in a tem- 
per—the baby has something the mat- 
ter with him—and he wants to know 
what I think the trouble is. I have to 
say he is afraid of the big man over 
there who is wearing goggles, etc., and 
who spends time in his laboratory. 
He is frightened of that man over 
yonder, of everything in sight, and that 
the doctor must, before he begins to 
teach the baby even the first laws of 
health, remove fromhis mind that sense 
of fear, that feeling that he is going to 
be made to instantly suffer greater pain 
than he has already. 


OvERCOMING FEELING OF FEAR 


The real trouble with the world as I 
see it is that America has never yet 
quite got on to the point of what is the 
matter with Europe and why people 
over there have this deep-seated sense 
of insecurity. This applies to the 
Great Powers as well as to the smaller 
nations and the minorities within the 
nations. Old soldiers will tell us that 
their war wounds always ache and burn 
just before the approach of a storm. 
There are certain symptoms that a 
storm may be more imminent than we 
think. I cannot remember any time 
in my experience since 1914 when these 
topics of international security and of 
what should be done to bring about 
world peace have been so universally 
discussed both in this country, where I 
spent the last four months, and in 
Europe. There seems to be an intense 
pressure of fear that is felt by all 
thinking people. War is the narcotic 
for national unrest, because for the 
time being, at least, it unites distinct 
political parties into a single unionand 
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ConDITIONS 
ardor which employs the national re- 
sources and every sacrifice for national 
security. Despite the terrible suffer- 
ings and dangers which war brings, 
people live their most spiritual hours 
amid the din of battle, so there is 
really no use in pretending that war can 
be done away with unless something 
equally soothing, equally stimulating 
to national pride and courage and to a 
sense of security can be substituted. 
The United States claims to have 
found that formula in commercial 
activities and luxurious living. Ameri- 
cans are happy and satisfied because 
they are prosperous for the most part. 
There are people who have told me that 
it was in emulating the standards of 
living of the United States, finding 
homes, good clothing, motor cars, and 
many other luxuries, that the Germans 
first began to feel the need for the kind 
of commercial expansion that would 
enable them to supply the people of 
their nation with the same enjoyments. 


Economic AsPECTS 


I saw in one of the papers recently 
that Great Britain is protesting that 
the American films are doing a great 
deal of damage to the British Empire, 
because they are teaching the women 
of India to demand clothing that looks 
like that of the movie heroines, rather 
than their native dress. It is not un- 
known to many of us that one of the 
great sources of confliction between 
the British and German traders in 
India was that the German trade was 
able to supply the Indian subjects with 
whatever they liked, whereas the 
British trader almost invariably tried 
to impose whatever was being turned 
out, or the surplus of the mills at home. 

Now, of course, in all these questions 
of dealings by one country with an- 
other, it is the economic conditions that 
so frequently lie behind the cause of 


war. Whenever we come to matters 
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of trade, we do not need to have treat- 
ies, and most-favored-nation clauses. 
What one nation produces can be sold 
some place else, and we should be 
getting nearer to supplying some of the 
real needs of the people everywhere. 
I am very much convinced that some 
example in economy and in the develop- 
ment of the home virtues must be set 
by the whole world toward women be- 
fore we can speak of. disarmament. 
We will fight to give women that which 
they demand, and the women of the 
world are demanding luxuries of a kind 
that it is impossible for the world to 
furnish under the present condition of 
finance. I happened to be in the gal- 
lery of the United States Senate, in 
1922, when the question came up of 
how cheaply certain little German 
knives could be sold in the United 
States, and I know that illustrates a 
condition that is felt even in this 
country,—that a certain nation be- 
cause of certain conditions can sell in 
one country cheaper than the people of 
that country themselves. 

Now in the Balkans that is one of 
our very great problems. If we are to 
try to send our exports, our cattle, and 
our agricultural products outside, we 
are very generally limited by conditions 
of the price we may ask for them, so 
that we are not allowed to be serious 
competitors with our neighbors. You 
will remember what is called the war of 
pigs in 1908, those incidents which pre- 
ceded the first Balkan War and which 
in some measure led to the second 
Balkan War, and which grew out of the 
export of cattle, etc., to the markets 
across to the other side of Austria- 
Hungary. You will, of course, recall 
the conditions brought about by the 
Russian-Japanese War. We heard it 
whispered that certain countries had 
bought concessions and were trying to 
exploit mines, etc., down in Manchuria, 
which was Chinese territory, but which 
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would have been inimical to the jp. 
terests of Japan. 


I have sat for twenty-five years jp | 


contact with statesmen of the world 
I have never heard any one of them 
speak of making war as a means of 
gaining anything. I have always 
found them trying to calm the growing 


irritation of their people over those 


very subjects which were causing the 
people themselves to desire war—not 
that they hated the man on the other 
side of the frontier, but because in 
some way or other they were being un- 
fairly treated. One thing I recall was 
the settlement between Great Britain 
and Russia of affairs in Persia. When 
it became known such a treaty was 
about to take place, not understanding 
what it was all about, I said to the 
British Ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Nicholson, with whom I was taking 
lunch, “I do not intend to talk to you 
tonight, because I think you are doing 
a very unchivalrous thing by trying to 
oppress that interesting and delightful 
country that has given the world such 
beautiful stained-glass windows, rugs, 
—Omar Khayyam.” He explained to 
me why it was necessary to enter into 
such an agreement in order to preserve 
to the Persian people those things by 
which they are still able to make 
beautiful things and yet remain a 
people, and that they would very 
quickly have ceased to be if Great 
Britain and Russia did not agree to see 
that their rights should not be in- 
fringed upon. The discussions over 
that treaty and the position of exclu- 
sion of Germany are said by many 
people to be one of the causes of prep- 
aration of Germany and perhaps a def- 
inite reason for the declaration of war. 


Provipinc MEANS FOR LASTING 
PEACE 


Living in contact with these things, 
realizing how much war depends upon 


| 
| 


- 


what is actually happening in the 


— everyday life of the people of a country, 
ears jn | I cannot help but feel that those ques- 
world | tions should be approached, and stud- 
f them _ ied,that daily life should be made possi- 
ans of | ble for the simplest and poorest, just 
always as national life should be made possible 
rowing for the poor people of the smaller 
those _ states as compared to the greatest 
ng the nation and power. It is a question of 
r—not happiness that we strive for, for life 
other | itself which may bring happiness, and 
use in __ that is the state of things in Europe 
ng un- today. It is a state of things in which 
ll was _iMillions of families are trying to exist, 
Sritain are looking to their government to pro- 
When | vide their means of existing. 
y was I repeat that not since 1914 have I 
nding heard so many anxious Voices, anxious, 
0 the | anxious for two reasons. 
rthur The cry for disarmament—how 
aking Europe wants it—how the little na- 
‘0 you | tions long for it! But could you ask 
doing the nations that border on Russia to 
ing to disarm at the present time? Could 
shtful | you ask the people of the frontier 
| such | tegion of Macedonia, nearest to Bul- 
rugs, | garia and to Albania, to disarm at the 
edto present time? If you knew the real 
rinto | conditions you would not. You must 
serve | frst provide some means of soothing 
gs by those agitated and in themselves suffer- 
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ing people. Their crimes, their wrongs 
from history have been very great, and 
you must begin to think of these 
people not merely by sending mission- 
aries or by establishing a few schools, 
but by studying their problems in the 
way that the financial problems of 
some of the smaller Bulgarian states 
have been studied and so admirably 
adjusted for the good of every 
one. 

The cry of peace! Peace! We 
are crying for it on the other side; but 
if you continue to hear the cry for 
peace, without giving us the means for 
peace, I do believe before very long 
you will hear more rumors of trouble. 
It is like an English woman who was a 
self-appointed nurse in a Serbian hospi- 
tal who was trying to teach the Serbian 
women to take care of their wounded in 
the manner in which she had been 
taught—scientific nursing. But they 
could not grasp her instructions, and 
after a while the lady in charge turned 
upon her inexasperation and said, ““My 
dear Lady So and So, I do wish you 
would go back home and let us take 
care of our wounded in the only way 
we know how, and which is the way we 
have been taking care of them for 
over a thousand years.” 
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The Effect of the Present nt Attitude of the United d State 
Toward the League of Nations 


By Man ey O. Hupson 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School 


OR several years now we have been curately speak of the peoples and 


discussingthe question of America’s governments of the world doing or not | 


relation to the problem of European doing. 

reconstruction as if it were a question I think it is hopeless for us to find a 
of aid to be given by the United States __ relation to the League of Nations until 
to Europe. I feel confident that this we come to see that the League is 


is not an apt analysis of the situation. only a way of doing business. Noone . 


If any question of aid is involved, it proposes that the United States should 
is a question of aiding ourselves and not deal with the various governments 
improving our own position in a world of the world as they exist. Yet some 
which is astonishingly knit together of our people seem to think that we 
by trade and inter-communication. should not deal with them when they 
For the real problem of these last few are acting under the co-operative desig- 


years has been that of continuing a_ nation of the League of Nations. If | 


process of international organization § we are to have a part in general inter- 
for co-operation which was already national co-operation, we must of 
begun before the war and which the course take account of the fact that 
currents started by the war have fifty-five states have organized a special 
threatened to arrest. manner of co-operation and a special 
Our problem more accurately is machinery to make that co-operation 
therefore whether America is to block effective. But the League of Nations 
the continuance of international co- is not more than this. 
operation along lines which had been The general assumption that the 
forged before the war and which have United States is not to be a member 
been greatly developed since. Itseems of the League of Nations has lead some 
to me that our people have misunder- people to assume also that we should 
stood the question of our relation to hold aloof from general co-operation 
the League of Nations. We have which is being attempted by that 
tended to look upon the League of method. Fortunately this assumption 
Nations as something which has been _ is being broken down by the facts and 
set up over and above the states of our government is tending more and 
the world—as a new political entity more to act on the basis of the facts. 
which has an independent existence. We were represented at the Conference 
Whether we have called it a super-state on Opium early this year and are being 
or not, we have mistaken its nature by represented today at the Conference 
assuming that it was anything more’ on Arms Traffic. Such representation 
than a method of handling the world’s only continues what the United States 
affairs. We speak of the League of was doing before the war, and we 
Nations doing this or the League not ought to take account of the new prob- 
doing that, when we should more ac- lems created by the war and extend it. 


| in 
po 
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Over Detaits 


The same thing has happened with 
reference to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. We are threat- 
ened today with a policy of holding 
aloof from an effort which is in every 
way a continuance of the effort that 
our Government was making for a 
generation before the war. It is now 
five years since the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court was drawn. It would 
be miraculous if any such instrument 
should be drawn which could satisfy 
each of the individual statesmen in all 
of the sixty countries of the world. 
And of course there are details which 
some of our statesmen find unpalatable. 
Yet if we are to withold our participa- 
tion until no such situation exists, then 
we shall withold it forever. 

The recent attack by Senator Borah 
on the advisory opinions of the Court 
instances my point. Senator Borah 
has shifted from one destructive crit- 
icism to another. He first complained 
that the Court did not have compulsory 
jurisdiction. Then he shifted his em- 
phasis to criticizing the fact that the 
creation of the Court has not been 
based upon a fiat outlawing war. 
Later he found it impossible to create 
a court until international law had 
first been codified and laid out cold. 

But can any international institution 
exist without some relation to other 
international institutions? It seems 
to me wholly artificial to expect the 
nations of the world to co-operate in 
certain fields of activity without any 
reference to what they are doing in 
other fields of activity. For inter- 
national life like national life is a whole, 
and no phase of it can be entirely 
isolated from other phases. It is for 
this reason that advisory opinions are 
given by the Court to the Council and 
Assembly of the League. The Council 
cannot do its job of mediation unless 
there exists alongside and functions at 
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the same time a court which can per- 


form the duties of adjudication. 

For an international dispute is not 
a simple matter in which the factors 
can be easily segregated. Almost every 
international dispute involves both 
legal foreground and political back- 
ground. For this reason nations have 
hesitated to submit disputes in the 
past to arbitral tribunals. For this 
reason they will often hesitate in the 
future as they have during the past four 
years to submit a dispute in its entirety 
to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. It is necessary that a 
body be at hand to handle the legal 
questions which can be segregated. 
But I think it is too much to propose 
that nations should be willing to dis- 
regard the political elements of a dis- 
pute which must be handled at the 
same time. 

It seems to me therefore that Senator 
Borah’s attack on advisory opinions 
was most unfortunate. I should think 
it nothing short of a calamity to abolish 
advisory opinions. They have per- 
formed most useful service during the 
past five years. Ten opinions have 
already been handed down and each 
of them has contributed to the settle- 
ment of some knotty international 
problem. 

Senator Borah’s opposition is also 
based on a misconception that the 
United States by helping to pay the 
expenses of the International Court 
and by assisting in the election of its 
judges would assume some responsi- 
bility for the political handling of inter- 
national disputes. The proposal of 
Secretary Hughes, President Harding 
and President Coolidge goes no further 
than to say that the United States 
should participate in maintaining the 
existing Court. They have not pro- 
posed that we assume any responsibility 
for its opinions or judgments, and they 
have distinctly safeguarded our own 
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national interests by provisions that 
neither a judgment nor an opinion 
would bind the United States unless 
the United States were a party before 
the Court. Senator Borah seems to 
have misconceived this in his suggestion 
that the United States by helping to 
maintain the Court would be assuming 
any responsibility for advisory opin- 
ions. 

But the suggestion of Senator Borah 
has a deeper significance. It means 
that in the eyes of other peoples in the 
world the United States by its absten- 
tion is in the position of blocking co- 
operative effort to develop the in- 
strumentalities of international peace. 
As other peoples view our situation, 
we are not simply refusing to give aid, 
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we are actively holding up efforts which 
must be general efforts to restore the 
world to a pre-war approach to or- 
ganized co-operation. The effect on 
the international law of the future 
promises to be profound, and if the 
United States continues its present 
attitude, I think we shall succeed in 
setting back the development of inter- 
national law in a very unfortunate 
way. 

I think that the feeling of insecurity 
in Europe will be greatly diminished 
when the United States enables Europe 
to realize that we desire to discontinue 
what is thought to be our blocking 
attitude and to co-operate in a general 
international movement for the organ- 
ization of the world’s peace. 


_ The Relation of the United States to the Permanent 
| Court of International Justice 


F course, it is obvious that at 


| present our government and we 


as a people do not have any legal 
relation whatever to the World Court, 
but it is also equally clear that both as 
agovernment and as a people, we, even 
now, sustain a very intimate, imipor- 
tant—it may be fateful—moral relation 
tothat Court. It has seemed to me 
that this relation is so distinctly moral, 
as distinguished from legal, that it 
would have been wiser, perhaps, for 
the Committee on Program to have 
selected a doctor of divinity member 
of the Academy to speak on the. as- 
signed subject, rather than a lawyer. 
Let us consider together the origin 
of this moral relation and how im- 
portant it promises to become to us 
asa nation. No government in the 
world has urged upon the other nations 
the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, as a national policy, with the 
persistence and seeming sincerity of 
conviction with which our government 
has urged it from the very beginning 
of our national existence. In Jay’s 
Treaty, our earliest important inter- 
national treaty, provision was made 
for settling three very vital subjects of 
difference with Great Britain by 
arbitration. In April, 1923, Secretary 
Hughes, in an address to the American 
Society of International Law, said 
that our government had been a party 
to more than seventy international 
arbitrations, and in recent years we 
have concluded more than a score of 
general arbitration conventions. When 
it is recalled that during the whole of 
the 19th century there were only wel 
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one hundred and thirty-six important 
international arbitrations, it is plain 
that it is not too much to say that, 
notwithstanding our several wars, our 
government, for more than a century 
and a quarter, has been the most 
conspicuous advocate of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes in 
all the world. 

However, it was arbitration in some 
form and not a Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice that was 
advocated by our government and 
statesmen prior to the beginning of 
the present century. It may, I think, 
be safely said that prior to the first 
Hague Convention in 1899 no serious 
proposal had been made by re- 
sponsible statesmen looking to the 
establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This for the 
reason that such a court was regarded 
as too great an advance upon anything 
theretofore achieved to be thought of 
as within the range of practicability. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CouRT AND 
TRIBUNAL 


The difference between an Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration and 
an International Court of Justice is 
fundamental and palpable. Arbitra- 
tion is really a diplomatic method of 
settling disputes. It depends upon 
concession and compromise in order to 
reach an amicable agreement which 
will render unnecessary a final decision 
upon the merits of the difference in- 
volved. The arbitral tribunal is not 
created until after the dispute has 
arisen and its members, even the 
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umpires, are habitually selected be- 
cause of their supposed inclination to 
one side or the other. When the case 
for which it was called into existence is 
disposed of, it disintegrates and dis- 
appears. It has no permanence of 
background, it cannot create either a 
tradition or a body of law,—it is 
simply a form of conciliation. 
Contrast such a compromising, 
partisan, fleeting tribunal as this with 
a Permanent Court of Justice. Such 
a Court must be composed of judges 
selected with out regard to nationality 
or to any individual controversy and 
they must be qualified by learning, 
experience and character to com- 
petently deal with the many classes of 
disputes which may arise within the 
scope of a definitely defined jurisdic- 
tion. They must be nominated and 
elected in a manner which will insure, 
so far as it is humanly possible to 
insure such a thing, that they will be 
men of such character, learning and 
experience as will command the con- 
fidence of all states with controversies 


to be settled. They must be trained 


in international law and acquainted 
with international affairs and as a 


_ body such a Court must be representa- 


tive of the various civilizations and sys- 
tems of law of the world. They must 
be elected for terms sufficiently long and 
must receive salaries sufficiently large 
to render them independent of any 
influences which might consciously 


- or unconsciously bias their judgment. 


In short, they should be so equipped 
and positioned that they will deter- 
mine the facts of every case presented 
to them by judicial methods and then 
applying the appropriate law to such 
facts will proceed to judgment without 
fear or favor, having regard only to 
the justice of the cause as it may be 
determined by the law as it is estab- 
lished and by the evidence which may 
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Such a court must, in time, ineyij- 
ably develop a continuity of decision 
and from the many cases which it will 
decide will grow up a body of interna- 
tional law constantly expanding to 
meet the needs of the nations. The 
wise decisions which may confidently 
be expected from such a court will not 
only contribute to a better understand- 
ing and so to peace among the nations, 
but accustomed to seeing many dis- 
putes thus settled by resort to reason 
and justice and law instead of by 
force, the disposition will grow with 
the nations to turn away in other 
differences from the savage processes 
of war to those of civilization and peace. 

With something of what the ideal of 
such a court should be now in mind, 
let us consider for a moment how 
the demand for a general arbitration 
tribunal expanded, especially in our 
country, into a desire for an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


GrRaDUAL GrowtH TowarpD Court 
IDEA 


In the first Hague Conference in 
1899, separate plans for an Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Arbitration were 
presented by the United States, by 
Russia and by Great Britain. Not 
any of these plans contemplated an 
International Court of Justice and the 
result of that conference was the Con- 
vention for the still existing Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
which, however, curiously enough is 
neither permanent nor a court. The 
convention creating this institution 
provides that each member nation may 
nominate not to exceed four persons 
of known competency in questions of 
international law, of the highest moral 
reputation and disposed to accept the 
duties of arbitrators and from these any 
nations desiring to submit any charac- 
ter of question to arbitration may select 
the number of arbitrators which they 
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desire. Such nations about to arbi- 
trate any question are perfectly free not 
only to define the question involved, 
but to prescribe the powers of the 
arbitrators and the rules for their 
procedure or, if they choose, even to 
select an entirely independent group of 
arbitrators. If, however, the parties 
to an arbitration for any reason shall 
not determine the powers or prescribe 
the procedure to be followed, then the 
provisions of the convention become 
applicable. 

Thus, this Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is really only a list of 
names or a panel from which nations 
may select arbitrators when in their 
discretion they choose to do so, and 
notwithstanding the extravagant 
praise which has sometimes been 
heaped upon it, the Tribunal repre- 
sented, and still represents, a very 
short step forward in the administra- 
tion of international justice, and in 
aid of international peace. 

The discussion of methods for decid- 
ing international disputes moved rap- 
idly forward after 1899 so that at the 
second Hague Conference in 1907, a 
determined effort was made, under 
leadership of the American delegates, 
to secure a real Court of International 
Justice. The American representa- 
tives were directed to do all in their 
power to secure such a Court and were 
given instructions by Secretary Root 
as to what his conception of such a 
Court was, in a form which has 
rendered them world famous. How- 
ever, this effort to secure a World 
Court of Justice at the second Hague 
Conference failed completely, chiefly 
because the nations could not agree 
upon a method of selecting the judges, 
and the effort resulted simply in an 
expansion and perhaps an improvement 
of the Convention of 1899 providing 
fora Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
This second Hague Conference, how- 


ever, formulated a convention pro- 
viding for a Permanent International 
Prize Court, which was to be a real 
court, and Secretary of State, Robert 
Bacon, and after him, Secretary Knox, 
in an effort to secure a genuine Court 
of International Justice, proposed to 
the nations, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, that the jurisdiction of the Prize 
Court should be extended so as to cover 
the disposition of all justiciable ques- 
tions. This effort, representing of 
course Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
also failed to secure results. 

Then came the World War and after 
the war the attitude of President Wil- 
son toward such a Court found ex- 
pression in Article 14 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, directing the 
Council to formulate and submit to 
the members of the League for adop- 
tion plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Acting under this direction, 
promptly after its organization, the 
Council of the League created a Com- 
mission of eleven noted international 
lawyers, of which Mr. Root was a 
member, and requested them to for- 
mulate a plan for such a Court. A 
plan was promptly reported back to 
the Council and after consideration by 
both the Council and Assembly of the 
League, was adopted with some slight 
modifications and was then sent to the 
various nations for adoption precisely 
as if the League were not in existence. 
Neither the action of the Council nor 
that of the Assembly of the League 
called this Court into existence. It 
was the independent acceptance of the 
Court Statute by the separate nations 
that gave it life and vitality, and this 
is the reason why almost all lawyers, 
outside the United States Senate, de- 
clare that it does not derive its jurisdic- 
tion and authority from the League 
and that it is in the fullest and strict- 
est sense of the term a World and not a 
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League Court. It derives its life and 
powers from the action of the separate 
nations, just as the Constitution of the 
United States derived its life and au- 
thority from the action of the several 
states adopting it and not from the 
action of the constitutional convention. 
The plan being adopted, judges were 
elected, and the Court, the first of its 

: kind in the history of the world, has 
oe been discharging its high functions for 
- now nearly three years in a manner 
male which has commanded the approval of 

all the nations. 

In February, 1923, President Hard- 

4 ing, in a message accompanied by a 
strong letter of recommendation from 
Secretary Hughes, urged the Senate to 
advise and consent to the adherence of 
our government to the World Court 
with four reservations, which are in 


substance: 

Suir Viel (1) A declaration that adherence to 
ie the Court shall not be inter- 
ss preted as involving any legal 
sss relation to the League of 
Nations nor as the assumption 
a: mica of any obligations under the 

Covenant; 
ie (2) That the United States shall be 
~ permitted to participate in 
the election of judges upon an 
viol equality with the other states; 


a. (3) That the contribution of our 
country to the expenses of the 
maintenance of the Court 
shall be determined by our 
Congress; 

onl (4) That no amendment shall be 
waite made to the Court Statute 
without our consent. 


* 


The Senate referred this message to 
its Foreign Relations Committee and 
no action was taken upon it during the 
life of President Harding. Since Presi- 
dent Harding’s death, President Cool- 
idge has repeatedly declared his 
hue approval of the position taken by 
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his predecessor but nothing has beep 
done by the Senate in now mor 
than two years. However, this may 
be simply the normal rate of prog. 
ress of the United States Senate when 
dealing with important foreign rela. 
tions. It will be remembered that in 
last March a treaty was approved by 
that august body which bore the 
signature of a Secretary of State, 
John Hay, who will have been in his 
grave just twenty years come the first 
day of next July. More strength to 
the brain and tongue and arm of the 
new Vice-President. Let us hope that 
he may prove equal to saving the 
United States Senate from the self- 
destruction to which it seems often so 
clearly to be devoted. 


a. 


U. S. Morar Towarp 
Court 


Without more, this brief résumé 
shows that three of our presidents and 
three secretaries of state have been for 
many years urging upon the other 
nations precisely such a Court as the 
present World Court is, and that two 
presidents have urged the acceptance 
not only of such a Court but of the 
existing Court with reservations to 
which there has been no objection 
from any source. If, after having 
thus urged the creation of such 4 
Court as an agency of international 
justice and peace, we refuse to partic- 
ipate in it when it is now offered to us 
by forty-eight member nations, and 
when it is specifically approved by two 
of our presidents, what must the | 
other nations think of us? It is m- 
evitable that they must conclude that 
in urging upon them the adoption of 
such a Court, we have been insincere, 
self-seeking, perfidious, false. There 


can be no doubt at all that a “decent i; 
respect for the opinions of mankind i 
requires that we shall join the other ; 


nations in sustaining, developing and 
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schools of law, its national academies, 
and its national sections of interna- 
tional academies devoted to the study 
of law. All this to the end that only 
the best obtainable men may be 
nominated. 

From the list of candidates thus 
nominated, the judges must be elected 
by the men and women who represent 
the various nations in the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations, 
the two bodies acting for this purpose 
independently, and an absolute major- 
ity of the votes in each being necessary 
to election. Not more than one judge 
may come from any one nation and the 
elections must be such that as a body 
the Court will be representative of the 
main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world. 
The judges may not exercise any 
political or administrative functions. 
When it is remembered that only 
“persons of known competency in 
questions of international law and of 
the highest moral reputation” may be 
members of the national groups in the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
which make the nominations for judges, 
it must be apparent that every possible 
safeguard has been provided against 
the nomination of unworthy or in- 
competent candidates and that every 
possible measure has been adopted 
calculated to insure the election only 
of men of the highest character and 
attainments. 

The first election of judges resulted 
in a selection of a group not one of 
whom has been criticized so far as I 
have ever heard or read and every one 
of whom has been highly praised. The 
one American on the Court is John 
Bassett Moore, who is very certainly 
one of the most accomplished and 
experienced international lawyers of 


the American Bar. The work of the 
Court has as yet not been very ex- 
tensive but it has been of such charac- 
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ter as to command the respect and 
confidence of all the nations. 

The act creating the Court provides 
that only states may be parties jp 
cases before it so that the entire time 
and study of the judges will be given 
to international law. 

The Court is given jurisdiction to 
hear and decide all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters 
especially provided for in treaties and 
conventions between parties litigant 
before it. Thus the jurisdiction of the 
Court is wholly voluntary but provi- 
sion is made under which any state may 
at any time render the jurisdiction 
obligatory between itself and any 
other state within a scope which is 
clearly defined. 

It is expressly provided that the 
Court in arriving at its conclusions 
shall apply: (1) International treat- 
ies establishing rules expressly rec- 
ognized by the contesting states; 
(2) international custom as evidence 
of a general practice accepted as law; 
(3) the general principles of law rec- 
ognized by civilized nations; and (4) 
judicial decisions and the opinions 
of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, as means for the 
determination of the applicable rules 
of law. If, however, there be no 
international law applicable to a given 
case, the Court may proceed to decide 
ex aquo et bono if the parties agree 
that it may do so. 

Decision may be rendered by 4 
majority of the judges present at the 
hearing, which judgment is final and 
without appeal. 

Such is something of the composition 
and of the jurisdiction of this Court 
and I am sure you must agree with 
me that it would be difficult to frame 
an institution more nearly approaching 
to the ideal which we have been press- 
ing upon the acceptance of the other 
nations for a generation as an agency 
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for promoting justice and co-operation 
and peace in the world. 
Wauat THE Court PROMISES 


Of course, all lawyers agree that in 
its present state of development, in- 
ternational law is far from being 
adequate to furnish a perfect rule for 
the disposition of every international 
dispute; but, nevertheless, they also 
agree that there is ample law in 
existence even now for the disposition 
of many differences which are likely to 
arise between states and that a World 
Court furnishes one of the most 
promising agencies for the improve- 
ment and further development of such 
law and for a slow but sure advance 
toward the ultimate rule of reason and 
the reign of law in international affairs. 

A re-statement or codification of 
international law is much to be desired 
and every effort looking to that end, 
whether through the permanent 
agencies at Geneva or through tempo- 
rary conferences at The Hague, or else- 
where, should receive the support and 
encouragment of our government and 
people. But for us to decline to 
support the World Court until a per- 
fect international code shall be agreed 
upon and adopted by all of the nations 
would be as irrational as was the 
affectionate advice of the fond mother 
to her daughter who wished to learn to 
swim. 

Let it also be added that no one 
contends that this Court will serve to 
make an end of war in the world. It 
can deal only with justiciable disputes 
and there will remain the much larger 
class of political disputes from which 
most of the wars of the past have 
arisen and for settlement of these 
resort must be had to other agencies 
and powers. However, forty-eight 
nations believe that many disputes can 
be settled through such a Court and 
that to that extent the prospect of war 
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will be reduced, and be it remembered 
always that our profession of confidence 
in its value as an agency of peace has 
been as great, if not indeed greater, 
than that of any other nation or 
people in the world. This Court is a 
human institution and therefore im- 
perfect, but it represents the best 
efforts of the best lawyers and states- 
men of many nations, including our 
own, to devise a plan for substituting, 
at least in a measure, reason and 
justice and law for force and war as a 
means of settling a large and important 
class of international disputes. 


Wuere Lies THE OpposiITION? 


What now is the source and what 
the character of the opposition to 
having our country keep the faith 
which, as a people, we solicited so 
often and so long of the other nations? 

It cannot justly be said that the 
United States Senate is in opposition, 
for various polls taken show that very 
probably more than two-thirds of the 
senators are in favor of our keeping the 
faith in this grave matter. The fact 
is the opposition is, in large measure, 
confined to the few men who chance 
for the hour to be members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and these,—I do not know by 
what arrangement,—have put forward 
as the protagonists of their conflicting 
views, for they do not agree among 
themselves, Senator Borah, of Idaho 
and, alas! Senator Pepper, of Penn- 
sylvania. 


SENATORIAL DIVERGENCE 


Senator Borah was elusively vague 
as to the reasons for his opposition to 
the Court until his recent Bridgeport 
speech, but now we know that he 
objects to our joining in the Court 
because, in his judgment, there is not 
in existence a sufficient body of in- 
ternational law to render a court, 
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confined in large measure to the 
administration of it, of any substantial 
value as an agency of international 
peace. For this reason the Senator is 
opposed to our having anything to do 
with the Court until the nations shall 
get together and formulate and adopt 
a complete code of international law 
and when that is done, he favors, 
apparently, going the full length of 
having our country accept compulsory 
jurisdiction in such a Court as to all 
kinds of controversies. 

In his estimate of the extent and 
content of the existing body of inter- 
national law, the Senator is as much at 
odds with the lawyers and statesmen 
of our own country as with those of the 
forty-eight states now participating in 
the World Court. Frankly, I do not 
know of a single lawyer of any con- 
siderable reputation in our country 
who shares this view of the Senator 
from Idaho,—outside, of course, the 
United States Senate. 

Such a project as this of Senator 
Borah, is, to be sure, wholly beyond 
the range of practicability and to 
accept it would plainly be to postpone 
participation in any World Court until 
after another world war, when there is 
not likely to remain sufficient of our 
civilization to render worth while this 
or any other effort to save it. 

Surely, this view of Senator Borah 
need not be seriously considered and I 
shall dismiss it with an adaptation of 
that famous description of Napoleon,— 
“Grand, gloomy and peculiar”; the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate may safely be 
permitted to stand “wrapped in the 
solitude of his own originality.” 

The ground of opposition to the 
Court by Senator Pepper is wholly 
different in character from that of 
Senator Borah and plainly springs from 
fear—fear that our country might 
somehow become entangled in Euro- 
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pean politics through even the mos 
formal and remote contact possible 
with the League of Nations, and 
therefore, he modestly proposes that 
we shall invite the forty-eight member 
nations which have adopted it to rm. 
write the statute under which the 
Court has been functioning for now 
three years, by striking out large 
portions of it and by inserting six 
amendments which he calls substantive 
and sixteen others which he calls 
formal. 

The Senator in the substitute which 
he offers first goes through the Statute 
and finically searches for and then 
strikes out every reference, save one, to 
the League of Nations, to the Assembly 
and to the Council, and even to the 
Secretary General of the League, as if 
the mere naming of this new agency 
of peace were an unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Next, he 
proposes that the judges shall be 
elected not by the representatives of 
the nations in the Assembly and 
Council of the League of Nations but 
by the representatives of the same 
nations in an Electoral Assembly and 
Council which he creates for the pur- 
pose. In his “Assembly of Signato- 
ries” and “Council of Signatories” 
there are to be the same number of rep- 
resentatives of the same nations as 
are provided for in the Assembly and 
Council of the League and there is 
every probability that they would be 
the very same men and women if his 
substitute were adopted. The nations 
would not be likely to send one group 
from the four corners of the world to 
represent them in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and another differ- 
ent group to discharge the single duty 
of electing one or more judges, when 
the same persons might discharge both 
duties. These new electoral bodies 
would have precisely the same powers 
and would pursue the same procedure 
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as the existing ones, save that the 
Senator provides that not more than 
one vote shall be cast in his Assembly 
or Council by the British Empire and 
the states included therein,—which 
last provision shows, of course, that 
Senator Pepper prefers as coadjutors 
in the election of world judges the 

representatives of Panama, Haiti and 
Liberia, for example, to our good 
neighbor, Canada, upon the north, to 
Australia and New Zealand. Verily, 
there is no accounting for senatorial 
tastes. Acknowledging their merit, 
the Senator would retain the present 
judges with all of their present jurisdic- 
tion quite unmodified, but would serve 
notice that we intend to adhere to the 
Monroe Doctrine as a national policy 
and not to assume any obligation in- 
consistent therewith,—which seems 
rather superfluous when the jurisdic- 
tion to which we should commit our- 
selves would be wholly voluntary,—be- 
ing only over such disputes as we may 
in our discretion submit to the Court. 

Thus it is plain that Senator Pepper 
and his associates not only favor our 
participating in an International Court 
of Justice at present, as Senator Borah 
does not, but that they favor the 
existing Court if only they can be 
permitted to sever what former Secre- 
rary Hughes and former Secretary Root 
and all other lawyers of whom I have 
any knowledge—outside the United 
States Senate—think, is a purely 
formal and verbal relation to the 
League of Nations—which League, be 
it always remembered, represents the 
only serious effort now being made in 
all the world to organize the world for 
peace. 

Of course this Pepper plan could not 
be adopted until its many amendments 
to the Court Statute should be sub- 
mitted to and discussed and adopted 
by the parliamentary bodies of forty- 
eight states and this would involve so 
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many years of delay that it is wholly 
impossible to think that the great 
group of proud and powerful nations 
now supporting the Court would for 
one moment entertain it. 


Tue Fear Complex 


To seriously propose such a plan is 
equivalent to proposing the rejection 
of all association with the Court which 
we have done so much to induce the 
other nations to establish. I have no 
disposition to criticise the motives of 
any man, but it seems very clear that 
the few men opposing this Court do so 
because they fear that through even 
such an institution of justice as the 
Court is the other nations may seek to 
maneuver us into some false position 
in which they can take advantage of 
our feeble country. And this fear 
plainly springs, it seems to me, from 
an utter failure to appreciate the fact 
that the moral, political and physical 
power of our country is such that 
there is not a nation in the world but 
would prefer our friendship to that of 
any other. It is through our friend- 
ship and co-operation, not through our 
enmity, or by taking advantage of us 
that the nations are seeking to re- 
organize this war-distracted world. 

All of this opposition to the World 
Court is based wholly upon an appeal 
to our fears, always to our fears, never 
to our courage, never to our sense of 
duty, never to our moral obligation. 


Way Nor Jorn In THE GREAT 
EXPERIMENT? 


Responsible as we are for the 
government of the Philippine Islands, 
for the protection of the Panama 
Canal, for the safety of a great com- 
merce on every sea and for the main- 
tenance of the distinctively American 
policy of the ““Open Door” throughout 
the world, no nation is more likely than 
ours to have differences with other 
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states for the settlement of which, asa _ honor as well as every consideration of 
mere measure of prudence, we should national interest calls upon us to 
desire and seek the wisest and best unite with the other nations in Sup. 
obtainable tribunal, and there cannot porting, developing and improving 
be any doubt that the World Court is this Court which our government, and | 
the best agency yet devised by man- we, as a people, have been so long 
kind for the settlement of many of the urging the other nations to adopt as 
disputes in which as a nation, we must one of the most important agencies for 
inevitably become involved. the promotion of civilization and 

consideration of national peace in the world. 


be 


CREATE 


HE question as to whether the 
Teeting of insecurity in Europe can 
be eliminated without co-operation 
from the United States involves many 
considerations. The United States can 
contribute something towards this 
feeling of security, but not everything. 
I propose to address myself to a single 
matter in which we can be helpful. I 
refer to the World Court. 


U. S. UNorriciAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


We are unofficially making a number 
of valuable contributions to the work 
of the League of Nations to secure 
world peace. I was in Geneva last 
September for fourteen days. One 
cannot spend so much time in the 
vicinity of the League of Nations with- 
out absorbing views and acquiring 
facts, and one conclusion that I and 
many others arrived at, after hearing 
the debates, the speeches of Mr. 
Herriot and Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Salandra and others, and after witness- 
ing the events of the week during which 
the Disarmament Protocol was agreed 
upon, was that the entry of this country 
into the League would be postponed 
for some time, probably until the 
European nations had advanced a 
little farther in the settlement of some 
of their problems, particularly that of 
disarmament. That does not mean 
that the hope of entry must be aban- 
doned. I believe that today we could 
be a most useful member of the League. 
But the situation in Europe and the 
differences among the members of the 
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League, afford to the opponents of the 
League in this country such arguments 
that they would be able to persuade 
the United States Senate that we ought 
not to join the League. I hope that 
situation may be changed. Anybody 
visiting Geneva will see that the 
United States is doing co-operative 
work of great value and much that is 
effective in carrying to fruition the 
ideas on which the League is founded. 
Disarmament, reparations, settlement 
of Inter-Allied debts, remain unsolved; 
but we are doing much to aid in their 
solution. In matters of public health, 
traffic in opium, women and children, 
labor conditions and obscene publica- 
tions, we have unofficially been able to 
do much good. 


FUNCTIONING OF INTERNATIONAL Law 


I speak today of our joining the 
World Court, because that is a con- 
crete thing of the greatest value that 
we can contribute to the settlement of 
European affairs. The suggestion is 
in line with our public policy for a 
period of thirty years. I do not want 
to be understood as being of the opinion 
that the World Court will be a panacea 
for all the ills of the world. Arguments 
that the Court will contribute more to 
the preservation of peace than it ever 
can, tend to weaken our cause. But 
our joining the Court will certainly add 
much to the feeling of security in 
Europe. Indeed, at the present time 
the most useful result of our entry into 
the World Court will be the moral 
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effect upon the entire European situa- 
tion. 

Judge Clarke has gone over in great 
detail the history of the advocacy by 
the leading statesmen of this country 
of the idea of the establishment of a 
court to administer international law.' 
It is not necessary for me torepeat much 
that he has so well said. A few addi- 
tional comments, however, may be use- 
ful. The World Court does not mediate 
or arbitrate disputes,through diplomatic 
and other means, but decides questions 
according to fixed principles of law. 
Some people say there is no such thing 
as international law. I disagree with 
that. Not alone is there a system of 
international law, but its principles 
come nearer to natural law based on 
moral concepts than municipal law. 
But to be effective it must be sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the 
countries that profess it. We have a 
great many people going around in this 
country saying that they advocate the 
World Court, but not until a system of 
international law has been adopted. 
Such a condition precedent is impos- 
sible of accomplishment, and insistence 
upon it would defeat the entire project. 
Indeed, its suggestion implieseither that 
its advocates use it as an indirect means 
of keeping us out of the Court, or that it 
is the result of a superficial considera- 
tion of a profound subject. There are 
nearly 1,000 treaties now in effect—I 
think 700 or 800 of them on file with the 
League of Nations. Questions are 
constantly arising under these treaties 
with reference to their true interpreta- 
tion and will continue to arise. That is 
the administration of international 
law, to mention only one branch of it. 
Aside from that, international law does 
exist. It has existed from the time of 


Grotius and long before him, and there 
are certain rules of international law 
that can be applied by the Court, and 
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that are now being applied by the Court, 

There are people who will say if we 
did have international law, we would 
be governed by lawyers. It may be 
an unfortunate thing for this country, 
but the polity, the political theory upon 
which this government is founded, js 
bound to throw into the hands of 
lawyers or persons understanding the 
law the control of important affairs in 
this country. It has always been s 
and it will always be so, and the great 
statesmen of this country must know 
the laws of this country, be familiar 
with their origin and their spirit; and 
it naturally happens that the lawyers 
have been and always will continue to 
be, so long as they retain the public 
spirit that they have exhibited in the 
past, dominant and potent forces in the 
effort to procure the largest amount of 
political liberty that any government 
is capable of. 

In 1899, I think it was, Secretary 
Hay instructed our delegates to the 
Hague Tribunal, and the instructions 
were repeated in 1907, that they were 
to seek to establish an international 
court which should administer inter- 
national law. This proved to be im- 
possible of accomplishment for a single 
reason—at least that was the reason 
which was brought forward—and that 
was, they could not agree upon any 
method by which the judges were to be 
selected. There was the suspicion that 
the judges would not be impartial. 
It was not until the establishment of 
the League of Nations and the Com- 
mission of Jurists accepted the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Root as to the manner 
in which judges should be selected, that 
that difficulty was removed. His was 
the only suggestion that has ever been 
made in the entire discussion of this 
subject which was acceptable to 
those nations that had previously ob- 
jected to the Court on the ground that 
impartial judges could not be selected. 
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— 
Our CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


And now Mr. Pepper, notably Mr. 
Pepper, asserting his strong adherence 
to the idea of the World Court, strikes 
at the heart of it by objecting to that 
method of selecting judges. He must 
know the history of the movement and 
must realize that if that feature of the 
World Court is eliminated, we will never 
enter the World Court at all. As to 
Mr. Borah,—I can hardly discuss with 
patience the objections that Mr. Borah 
puts forth. His first, and at first his 
only, objection was that resort to the 
World Court is to be voluntary. But 
suppose it is voluntary. I would rather 
have it compulsory, but that could not 
be accomplished in the present stage of 
the movement. It is one of the things 
that we must hope for in the future. 
But is it not a step forward to have a 
tribunal constituted to which nations 
can voluntarily repair for the settle- 
ment of their disputes? Are we going 
to be harmed by the creation of such a 
Court? Are we not going to be bene- 
fited by setting up a tribunal which 
purports to administer justice and 
| international law? And what harm is 
| itgoing to do for us to join this theoreti- 
| ally perfect Court, which at least 

stands for a grand, magnificent prin- 

ciple, especially when, if we see fit, we 

can at any time withdraw? It is the 
| kind of Court we have been standing 
for for many years. 


| Can THE Court ENFORCE 
JUDGMENTS? 


As to the question of power, let us 
make a comparison with our own Su- 
preme Court. If Mr. Borah and Mr. 
Pepper had been alive and members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
they would have objected to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
the ground that it lacked power to en- 
force its judgments, and their argu- 


Tue Court 


ments would have been no more potent 
than those they are now urging with 
respect to the World Court. Ifa state 
defies the authority of our Supreme 
Court, process is put into the hands of 
the Marshal, and he with his deputies 
attempts to do something. Suppose 
he fails, what can be done? Nothing; 
except that the President, the executive 
head of the government, may bring 
the army into requisition. But if re- 
sort is made to that expedient, it means 
revolution. In other words, if a state 
will not conform to the decree of the 
Supreme Court, it makes a revolution 
against the constituted Federal Govern- 
ment. The only practicable way to 
enforce a judgment is through public 
opinion. It has happened several 
times in the history of this country that 
a state has ignored or a party has 
ignored a decree of the Supreme Court. 
It happened in the case of dispute be- 
tween Virginia and West Virginia and 
in the bank cases in Ohio, and there is 
not now nor has there ever been any 
way of compelling compliance with the 
Court’s decree, except as I have pointed 
out. And it would be no different with 
the World Court. Armies could en- 
force its judgment—but that means 
war. The only remaining method is 


through the force of public opinion. :* 


Tue Court SHoutp Have 
America IN It 


We are seeking by the World Court 
to establish an institution. General 
Washington said about the Constitu- 
tion that we were erecting a standard 
to which all free people might repair. 
That is what we are seeking to do by 
the establishment of a World Court. 
It may not be perfect. But no human 
institution is. It is at least a lofty 


aspiration which for most of the 
countries of the world has been realized 
and in a manner which theoretically is 
far beyond what we had any right to 
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expect. What the American nation 
has been approving for thirty years and 
seeking to obtain against the unwill- 
ingness of European nations is now pre- 
sented for our acceptance. European 
nations have devised it and approved 
it and they now come to America and 
ask her to join, and America stays out. 
That is the situation that is presented 
now. If we all exhibit the spirit which 


has inspired our last half a dozen 
Presidents, we will go into that Court. 


We may not have a case to a 
some time. But the Supreme Cour 
in the early days did not have business 
enough to keep it busy. Ultimately, 
great questions are bound to be pre. 
sented to the World Court and, as a 
result, a body of international law wil] 
receive its sanction. Confidence jn 
the permanence and justice of that law 
will be created and we will be making a 
substantial contribution to the peace 
of the world. 
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an European Insecurity and American Policy 
ourt 
siness By Davin Hunter MILLER 
ately, Legal Adviser to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace A 
‘ SUPPOSE that no one can deny 
W will that American foreign policy has or AMERICAN FoREIGN 
ce in | now a very direct influence on Euro- Pouicy 
ut law | peanaffairs. This is equally true when So, looking at this policy as a fact, a 
kinga | the policy is negative in any particular let us consider its effects on Europe. I ; 
peace | respect as when it is positive. Of am quite aware of the fact that various 7 
course it is very usual to speak of nega- European governments have granted to 
tive policy as an absence of policy; but — the Russian Government de jure recog- 
that is erroneous. A decision to do nition; and so it might be said super- 
nothing is as truly a decision as a deci- _ficially that Europe as a whole had 
sontoact. Either one may be wise or adopted a policy different from that of eis 
may be foolish, but both are policies. the United States. But that would be « 
The decision of the United States not to a very incomplete way of looking at the - 
appoint a member of the Reparations matter. There is no doubt, despite Os 
Commission was a negative policy this recognition, that the future of a 
which, in my judgment, had very evil Russia is thought of in Europe, even by 7 
results. 'We may contrast with it the her neighbors and by those most famil- < 
decision to support the Dawes Plan, at iar with her affairs, as a mystery. “a 
least to a certain extent, which was a_ There isa very real fear of the unknown - 
positive policy and which has thus far and the unknowable, and certainly the ss ome 
produced good results. non-recognition of Russia by the Uni- ~J§ 
Let me give another instance perhaps _ ted States must tend to justify this fear, “a 
more relevant to the present discussion. to increase the haunting doubt. apr 
For seven years the United States has Let me put it concretely as to two “i 
pursued a policy of non-recognition of neighbors of Russia. Roumania has a 
the government of Russia. Now Ido _ an open and important difference with i 
| not say this by way of criticism, for I Russia regarding Bessarabia; the Polish ly 
| am inclined to think that this view of frontier with Russia, while agreed to a 
our government has the support of an after a fashion by the Russians, is still ave 
enormous majority of the American accepted only with resentment and ee 
people. Whether this be so or not is, with some reserves. Certainly a Rou- 4% 
however, immaterial. ITamasking you manian ora Polish statesman, consider- | 
tolook at it as a fact, asa settled policy ing the relative size of Russia and his A 
of this government, for as such we must own country, must feel the more dis- _ 
regard it. Commenced by Mr. Wilson, quieted when he reflects that, in the “a 


ithas been continued and approved by 
Mr. Harding and by Mr. Coolidge; it 


_ had the active support of Mr. Hughes, 


and it was recently re-declared by Mr. 
Kellogg. Certainly in those circum- 


i stances we must regard it as a fixed pol- 
_| ky of this country, not to be changed 
while circumstances continue substan- 


tially as they now exist. 
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judgment of the leaders of this great 
democracy, the government of Russia, 
his neighbor, is not a government 
proper to be recognized. 

By way of further illustration of the 
effect of American foreign policy, let me 
revert for a moment to the reparations 
question. After some years of “obser- 
vation” our government went to the 
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length of issuing passports to certain 
distinguished Americans in order that 
they might go abroad to aid in the prep- 
aration of a plan of payment. After 
this plan had been drawn up and ac- 
cepted in principle by the Allies and 
Germany, the United States represent- 


xs _ atives participated in the discussions 
ae oe .. the agreements necessary to put it 
sto operation and, although we signed 
none of the agreements, they none the 


less contained numerous provisions for 
participation by American citizens in 
the carrying out of the Dawes Plan, 
provisions which are in the strictest 
sense official provisions as among the 
‘parties to these agreements, but I sup- 
pose unofficial as to the United States. 
_ ac Still later, we signed an agreement at 
i. Paris in January last to the effect that 
we should get some of the money, not 
_ very much it is true, but still something 
x like 80 million dollars a year. So here 
we have an instance of American for- 
eign policy which has clearly had a very 
direct effect on European affairs and 
European agreements as to a very 
troublesome question. 
Now I know it is said that the United 
States is not a party to the Dawes Plan, 
‘and from a legalistic point of view this 
is correct; we are not. But it is quite 
possible to push this notion too far; 
certainly we have a direct monetary in- 
~ terest to the extent of 30 million dollars 
_ayear in having the Dawes Plan carried 
out. 

And if some settlement of the French 
debt to the United States is arranged, 
as is now being talked about, the 
ss amounts received by the United States 

at, from France will in reality come out of 
a the Dawes annuities, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of 70 million dollars a year or more. 

Of course it will not be so stated in the 

French settlement; but it will be a real- 

ity of that settlement none the less. 

The United States will preserve its 
theoretical independence of the Dawes 
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Plan by saying, I suppose, that th 
Allies will get their share of the Germa 
annuities when they are paid and th 
United States will get its share ag they 
are paid. The financial difference yj 
not be perceptible, despite the subth 
legal distinction. 


TREND TowarpD ARBITRATION 


And here let me mention one of thy 
chief features of the Dawes Plan as} 
now exists, the feature that was put 
into the Plan by the agreements mak 
in London and put in as the result ¢ 
the proposals of the French Goven. 
ment. That feature is this: thow 
agreements, in almost every conceiy. 
able case which might arise in th 
execution of the Dawes Plan, provide 
for arbitration between the Allies and 
Germany of any disagreement. Sup 
pose that there should be some such 
disagreement and that it should be de 
cided by arbitration and that som 
party to the agreements—I am no 
suggesting which, let it be France 
Germany or any other—should declin 
to accept the result of the arbitration, 
what would be our attitude then? And 
I put this question because it seems to 
me of vital importance in this discus 
sion. Would we say that we were not 
parties to the Dawes Plan and that it 
was nothing to us whether these agree 
ments were carried out or not because 
we did not sign them? That is legal 
istically a possible attitude. Or would 
we say that all we cared about was the 
money and that if we got our hundrel 
million dollars a year nothing es 
mattered? That would be a possible 
attitude, too. Or would we say, in aly 
one of the various gradations of method 
of saying it, that we felt a little differ- 
ently toward the Power that brokeits 
word than we did toward the other 
side? Because that is another possible 
attitude. 

If you will bear with me, I am goilg 
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to discuss the general importance of 
these questions and of the answers to 
them. But right here I am emphasiz- 
ing merely the fact that whatever 
night be our answer it would be of the 
ytmost consequence from a European 
point of view and would have very di- 
rect and immediate results in Europe; 
wd this is quite as true of a wholly 
negative answer as it would be of any 
other. 

Now let me give my reasons for say- 
ing that the answers to such questions 
asthese are of the utmost general im- 
portance in this discussion. 

There is a very distinct trend of 
thought in European policies at this 
time, a general tendency which must be 
quite apparent to every student of in- 
tenational affairs: the tendency to ar- 
bitration of international disputes. 
The provisions of the agreements re- 
garding the Dawes Plan which I men- 
tioned are a notable instance of this 
tendency; but they are only one in- 
stance. The treaties between Italy 
ad Switzerland, between Germany 
and Switzerland, between Germany and 
Finland, the agreement among the Bal- 
tieStates, the notes exchanged between 
France and Switzerland, all contain 
wbitration clauses of the most sweep- 
ing character, and these are only some 
among the international documents of 
recent date that I might mention. 

Indeed, there are two other proposals 
that have been made within the last 
year which are of sufficient importance 
inthis regard to require particular men- 
tion. The first of these was the Proto- 
wl of Geneva, a proposal rejected by 
the British Government. None the 
lss, this Protocol has been formally 
opted as the basis of the French Eu- 
topean policy; and, while I never 
thought that the Geneva Protocol 
would be accepted by the countries of 
Europe in its present form, the impres- 
ive thing about that paper from the 
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present point of view is that its provi- 
sions for arbitration are the most com- 
plete that were ever written into an in- 
ternational document; and I think that 
it is literally true to say that the part of 
the Protocol of Geneva which I may 
call the arbitration part is acceptable 
to every country on the continent of 
Europe as a whole and even to the Brit- 
ish Government, I think, is acceptable 
in part. 

It is true that, in rejecting the Proto- 
col of Geneva, the British Government 
through Mr. Chamberlain commented 
adversely to some extent on these arbi- 
tration provisions; but none the less the 
German offer of what may perhaps be 
called “‘the Pact on the Rhine” also 
contains extensive provisions for arbi- 
tration, and this proposal in substance 
is supported by the British. While the 
complete text of this German proposal 
has not been published, its general 
features are well known and have been 
described in the foreign press, and there 
is no doubt that arbitration among the 
parties to the proposal is contemplated. 

So I repeat and emphasize that this 
general tendency in Europe toward ar- 
bitration of international disputes is 
one of the outstanding and significant 
developments since the war. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 
Bre? 


Now it is this development toward 
arbitration which in my view presents a 
moral question of real significance as to 
American foreign policy. What is to 
be our attitude toward the settlement 
of the disputes of other countries by 
arbitration? I am not talking at all 
about the settlement by arbitration or 
otherwise of any dispute in which the 
United States is concerned; I am refer- 
ring merely to the disputes of other 
countries inter se. 

It is a fact that since 1794 the govern- 
ment of the United States has been a 
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leader—perhaps I should say the leader 
—in the development of international 
arbitration. Not only has the idea of 
arbitration been supported by Ameri- 
can statesmen of almost every possible 
opinion on other questions; but the ar- 
bitration of international disputes has 
in practice been a frequent policy of the 
United States, even in questions of 
great moment. 

It has been a very favorite and com- 
mon attitude in America to criticize 
European countries in general and in 
particular as being quarrelsome. In a 
great many different ways many differ- 
ent people have said that until these 
unruly, troublesome Powers of Europe 
should stop their squabblings and their 
bickerings the United States should 
have nothing to do with them—except, 
of course, to sell them our goods and 
collect our pay. So I suggest the ques- 
tion as to what is to be our attitude if 
the policy of Europe develops along its 
present lines of arbitration of interna- 
tional differences; what is to be the 
official attitude of the United States? 
Well, there are two possibilities. 
One is the attitude of carping criticism, 
the attitude which condemns any 
method adopted by other countries for 
the peaceful settlement of their own 
disputes. The general idea of these 
critics is that whatever is, is wrong and 
that whatever is going to be, is wrong in 
advance. If two European countries 
submit a dispute to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, this is 
criticized because the Statute of the 
Court should be changed. If they pro- 
pose to submit it to arbitration, the 
arbitrators are sneered at by Senator 
Borah as “a temporary arbitration 
committee”; and of course if they 
choose to submit it to the Council of the 
League of Nations, that is, if possible, 
still more wrong. No decision of any 
of these bodies could possibly be correct, 
and the only thing to do apparently 
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would be to wait with all problems 
pending until some new and flawles 
method had been devised, let us say by 
a Committee of the United States Sep. 
ate, in language clear and free from gj} 
possible doubt and ambiguity, just asis 
every important American statute, 
such as the Income Tax Law! . 
While I do not agree with this point 
of view, I confess to a certain sympathy 
withit. The effort to attain perfection 
is the noblest of human ideals, though 
the policy of waiting until perfection js 
achieved is perhaps the greatest of hu- 
man faults. I suppose that every law. 
yer who is devoted to his profession has 
dreamed some day of drawing an ab- 
solutely perfect paper. And if there be 
a place in Heaven for lawyers—a point 
which has by some been doubted—per- 
haps there may be found among those 
many mansions some room where such 
impeccable writings may be drafted. 
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But from a practical point of view 
and in the meantime while waiting for 
an American counsel of perfection, I do 
not see why the countries of Europe 
should not go ahead, even in a blunder- 
ing way, to settle their disputes peace- 
ably. Why should anyone care what 
the tribunal is so long as it is satisfac- 
tory to the parties to the dispute and 9 
long as its decision is accepted? Of 
course it is desirable that the decisions 
of such tribunals should approach as 
near as may be to perfect justice, that 
the percentage of error which exists in 
all courts should be as small as possible; 
but that is not the main thing. The 
great consideration is that the dispute 
should be settled without recourse to 
war and that the result should be ac- 
cepted by the parties as an honest effort 
toward justice. 

So I submit that to such a result, 


however achieved, the American people | 


and the American Government should 
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-oblems | wish Godspeed. I say that it should be Make no mistake; it is not a question 
flawles | theofficial attitude of the United States of co-operation between the United 
‘say by | tofavor the settlement of international States and Europe or of a lack of co- 
es Sen. | disputes peaceably among the parties operation. It is a question of co-op- 
rom al| | by any method that is satisfactory to eration with evil forces or co-operation 
ist asig | them and that we view withsympathy toward peace. Any attempt by silence 
tatute, | any such accomplishment, whether it to evade the choice is itself a choice; to 
bean accomplishment in which we join — refuse to move is to take a position, and 
s point | orfromwhich we remain officially aloof; the consequences in any case are as 
npathy | and further, one thing more, that we direct and as world-wide as in any 
fection | should say that a Power not accepting _ other. 


though | the decision of a tribunal to which it The American philosopher and poet 
tion is | had voluntarily submitted its own case said it long ago: 

of hu- isnot regarded and will not be regarded If the red slaver think he slays 
ry law. | by the United States as a friend of that Or if the slain think he is dela, 
ion has | reign of law and justice in which we They know not well the subtle ways 
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American Public Opinion and International 


ONGENITAL congressional con- 

oad trariness is continually blamed 
for our lack of co-operation in European 
affairs. Hardly a public meeting is 
held for the purpose of discussing Eu- 
rope without one or more speakers 
pointing the finger of reproach at the 
Senate of the United States. This 
gesture frequently raises applause. 
The result is a further confusion of 
international] relations. 

Americans are just beginning to learn 
the need of understanding the factors 
behind the public sentiment which ex- 
ists in European nations. Repara- 
tions, debts, exchange, can be under- 
stood only by an analysis of the racial, 
economic, religious, political and gen- 
eral social conditions of a particular 
country. It is surprising that Ameri- 
cans have not turned this same inquiry 
upon themselves. The paradox is that 
Americans in now attempting to under- 
stand social conditions in Europe have 
forgotten that there is a conflict of in- 
terests and of sections in America. To 
any one who has traveled in the United 
States as well as in Europe and who has 
lived in different localities long enough 
to observe peoples, it is clear that Amer- 
ica offers a number of diversities not 
only in climate and in occupation but 
in social reaction to international prob- 
lems. The Congress of the United 
States, as governments go, reflects 
faithfully the diverse opinion of differ- 
ent groups in America. Clearly we 
cannot profitably discuss European 
problems and ask for their solution by 
various machinery such as a World 
Court or a League of Nations unless we 
examine first the public opinion in 
America which is likely to support or 
obstruct or be indifferent to our partic- 
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ipation in the such 
chinery. 

It often seems that, while presum. 
ably enlightened citizens are e. 
deavoring to work out methods of ¢. 
operating with Europe, they hay 
utterly failed to consider the probable 
support which the American peopk 
will give to such plans. 

Whether we like it or not the power 
of the Senate to affect foreign relations 
is undoubted and is constitutional and 
is necessary. Whether we like it or not 
there are undoubtedly large groups o 
people in America who do not support 
programs setting up various machinery 
for participation or co-operation in 
Europe. The point to remember is not 
whether these people are justified in 
their failure to sympathize with var- 
ous plans, but whether as a matter o 
fact they as voters do sympathize with 
such plans. 

It is often said that America has lost 
her idealism. This is not so. The 
wave of idealism which America shared 
profitably with the other European 
nations at the close of the World War 
was caused by unusual circumstances, 
namely, the facing of a common enemy. 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points constitute 
essentially a war document. When 
those unusual causes are removed we 
necessarily find ourselves again upon 
the solid basis of causes which operate 
in normal times. While the year 19% 
may not be considered as normal its 
clearly far more so than the year 1918 
We have not receded from any perma 
nently tenable position of normal inter 
national relations. There is no wide 
spread cause for pessimism due to 4 
justifiable feeling of moral degeneracy. 
We have been doing and are still doing 
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in America what peoples at all times 
have been obliged to do, and that is to 
gek again for the substantial relation- 

which we had with European 
gations in 1914 and to bring these for- 
yard into a reasonable adjustment 
with the relationships compatible with 
the conditions in 1925. Viewed in this 
light we have increased our participa- 
tion in Europe. 

There are two matters, then, which 
must be kept in mind in any intelligent 
discussion of American policy and in- 
tenational security. First, is the fact 
ofthe diversity of opinion in the United 
Sates. If one would take the same 
furopean problem and discuss it with 
rsponsible sources of opinion in differ- 
et portions of America he would find 
quite diverse reactions. For illustra- 
tion, the reactions would be diverse in 
the northeastern states, southeastern 
sates, southwestern states, northwest- 
em states, the Mississippi Valley states 
ad probably Kansas. Any one who 
tas lived among the peoples of these 
various sections knows that this is so. 
And yet in all of these sections there 
vould be one dominant desire and that 
sfor world peace. 

From the point of view of practical 
plitics the thing to be done is to assist 
inadvancing the cause of world peace 
insuch a way that it will not run counter 
tothe diverse objections which Ameri- 
cans in these various sections will raise. 
Uatil this is done it is unprofitable to 
blame Congress for the opinions of its 
cmstituents. It is also unjust. 

Second, any plan for international 
xcurity to be acceptable by the Amer- 
ian people as a whole must necessarily 
follow along the lines of our traditional 
plicy of non-interference in Europe. 
There may be a great many enlightened 
yople who have no patience with this 
tadition. But the fact, nevertheless, 
tmains that the mass of people always 
we slow to give up traditions and there 
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the matter sticks. From this point of 
view, unofficial participation in Euro- 
pean matters by business men and 


’ financial and legal experts, when under- 


taken at the invitation of European 
nations, has proven itself to date as the 
most feasible means for America to 
assist in the security of Europe. 

Probably we may be able to over- 
come objections to the World Court, 
but in the mean time it is wasting en- 
ergy and ignoring the fundamental 
facts of the science of government to 
condemn the American Congress. 
The condemnation is merely a futile 
attempt to find a goat when the trouble 
really is one’s own disinclination to 
face the facts of a natural diversity of 
opinion among the peoples of the 
United States. 

We must avoid speaking to European 
representatives with the tongues of 
angels. It is bound to mislead them 
as well as ourselves. We must endeav- 
or to avoid setting ourselves up as the 
ultimate judges of national action. 

In discussing the causes of war at the 
Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
in 1921, Lord Bryce observed as his 
mature judgment that the foreign policy 
of a nation was after all more safely 
entrusted with the people at large than 
with statesmen. I am not going to 
inquire into the nature of public opin- 
ion nor attempt to analyze the diver- 
sity as well as the unity of public 
opinion in the United States in relation 
to foreign affairs. I wish, however, to 
call attention to the fact that in a de- 
mocracy,—and we do enjoy, relatively, 
an advanced democracy,—that any 
foreign policy in a democracy does de- 
pend upon the resultant effect produced 
by the interaction of diverse, organized 
and interested groups moving partially 
at odds and partially along similar 
lines. This basic political fact must be 
considered in any enlightened view of 
American participation in world affairs. 
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HE subject in hand—the outlawry 
of war—has been much compli- 
cated in the public mind, and much 
confused, by loose language. 


A CELEBRATED PARTNERSHIP 


The phrase, “The Outlawry of 
War,” was first popularized among us 
by the labors of Mr. S. O. Levinson, 
the distinguished business lawyer of 
Chicago. He has been, for some time 
now, conspicuously assisted in those 
labors by one of our deepest philoso- 
phers, Dr. John Dewey, and by one of 
our most moving orators, Colonel 
Raymond Robins. Dewey and Robins 
may be regarded as belonging to the 
genuine original “Outlawry-of-War” 
firm. 

In partnership with Mr. Levinson 
they presented to the country a certain 
philosophy, a certain point of view, 
a certain judgment and estimate of the 
problem of war and peace. The name 
which they gave to their conclusions 
proved attractive. It spread to 
Geneva, Switzerland. It got popular- 
ized to the whole world by scholars 
and statesmen at Geneva at the time 
of the formulation of the famous 
League of Nations Geneva Protocol. 
Foreign Minister Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia and other leading concoctors 
of the Protocol exhibited to the world 
a bottle on which was pasted the 
authentic label “Outlawry of War.” 
The only difference—absolutely the 
only difference—between Mr. Levin- 
son’s Outlawry of War and Mr. Benes’s 
Outlawry of War was in the contents of 
the bottle—merely in the contents. 
Under the Eighteenth Amendment 
this seems to be perfectly satisfactory 
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to most Americans. Mr. Levinson’; 
original stuff and Mr. Benes’s bootleg 
stuff are both drunk with equal hapji- 
ness whenever any host locks the doors 
on the wicked world and cozily mu. 
murs “ Have a little Outlawry of War.” 

It must be admitted that Mr 
Benes’s stuff, like most bootleg stuff, 
has more kick. It contains ingredients 
totally unknown to the pre-Geneya 
product. It is all full, for instance, of 
“sanctions.” 

“Sanctions” are the wood alcohol of 
the Pierian spring of pacifism. A states- 
man could never persuade a_ pacifist 
that the way to work toward world 
wide peace is to get a world-wide agree- 


ment to fight the United States in case / 
the United States attacks Japan with- 

out the consent of the Council of the | 
League of Nations or of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice. Call 
it, however, a “sanction,” and the | 


pacifist is seen often imbibing it with | 


relish. It is like drinking hair tonic 
when your principles forbid you to 
drink beer. 

I was among the first prompt critics 
of this plan, as Mr. Levinson’s cor 
respondence will show, and I am not 


even now among those who have walked | 
all the way down the sawdust trail to , 


be overwhelmed by its unearthly 
beauty at the mourners’ bench. My 
attitude toward it is that of the re 
porter—who has no heart to save—at 
the press table, which not even the 
most hardened evangelist ever ¢2- 
deavors to convert. 


or SANCTIONS 


Sitting there, I permit myself to be 
amused by the consternation which 
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Mr. Levinson’s gospel and Dr. Dewey’s 
creed and Colonel Robins’s sermons 
seem to arouse in the bosoms of peace- 

ners of other denominations. 
Essentially Mr. Levinson and Dr. 
Dewey and Colonel Robins begin their 
philosophy with the idea of popular 
referendums by which the peoples of 
the various countries of the world will 
greatly and solemnly pledge themselves 
not to start wars. 

Just why this idea should infuriate 
so many pacifists is more than I have 
ever been quite able to fathom. 

These pacifists were delighted when 
Woodrow Wilson spoke winning words 
about a great and solemn referendum 
on joining the League of Nations. 
They were perfectly willing to have the 
electorate of this country pledge itself 
tojoin the League of Nations and there- 
by, for example, accordingly pledge 
itself to respect and preserve the ter- 


| ritorial integrity of Poland against 


external aggression. 

Myself, under correction, I think I 
would much rather promise not to 
start a war against Japan than promise 
to preserve the eastern boundary of 
Poland against aggression by the 
Bolsheviks. It would seem to me to 
be much less adventurous. 

Moreover, these pacifists, at the time 
when our so-called Four-Power Treaty 
was under consideration by the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference and by the 
Senate, were perfectly willing that our 
diplomats and our statesmen should 
pledge themselves, as they did pledge 
themselves, through the Four-Power 
Treaty, not to start any war against 
the “insular possessions” or against 
the “insular dominions” of Japan or of 
Britain or of France in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Myself, under correction, if I were 
willing to promise not to attack an 
“insular possession” of Britain in the 
Pacific Ocean, I could easily go on to 
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promising not to attack an “insular 
possession”’ of Britain in the Atlantic 
Ocean; and, then, the next day, I am 
sure I could bring myself to promising 
not to attack an “insular possession” 
of Britain in the Red Sea; and there- 
after, after perhaps a week of prep- 
aration for the jump in thought, I 
could promise not to attack any 
“continental possession” of Britain on 
the continent of Africa; and so, ocean 
by ocean, and sea by sea, and continent 
by continent, I could in a month quite 
readily, out of the momentum set up in 
me by the Four-Power Treaty and by 
pacifist approval of it, arrive at promis- 
ing not to start any war against any 
possession of Britain in any part of the 
whole world. 

I would then be confronted with the 
question: If I am willing to promise 
not to attack Canada, which is easy to 
attack, why not promise not to attack 
Britain itself, which is hard to attack? 

And I should then ask myself: 

Why not make a whole mouthful of 
it? If it is a good thing for us to 
promise not to start a war against the 
possessions and dominions which vari- 
ous countries have conquered from the 
natives in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean, why not promise not to start a 
war against any country in any region 
anywhere? If it is pacifistic and noble 
for us to leave one another’s robberies 
unassailed, why would it not be even 
more noble and more desirable to 
promise to leave one another unas- 
sailed? 

Mind you, Mr. Levinson and Dr. 
Dewey and Colonel Robins do not ask 
us to promise not to repel a war. 
They leave us free to repel wars all day 
long. They ask us only to promise, 
only to give our national word, only to 
pledge our national popular honor, that 
we will not start wars. 

Devoted as I am to maintaining and 
strengthening our army and our navy, 
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I could take that pledge without hesita- 
tion; and I am grieved and shocked 
when I hear pacifists boggling at it. 

I am still more deeply shocked when 
I hear them sometimes speak of it as a 
mere “piece of paper.”” They say that 
Mr. Levinson proposes to abolish war 
by a “piece of paper.” 

What sort of talk is this from people 
who want us to sign “pieces of paper” 
pledging us to take a hand in “sanc- 
tions”’ all over the world and pledging 
us therefore to blockading foreign 
countries and to cutting them off from 
commercial intercourse and from sup- 
plies? Do they trust us to keep our 
word to starve women and children to 
death and not trust us to keep our 
word not to start wars? 

I observe further that our treaty 
with Haiti, which we extorted by 
force from Haiti, but which bothers 
few of the Americans who regard us as 
the missionaries destined to rescue 
Europe from the reign of force, pledges 
us in effect to retain and maintain in 
Haiti the agents of our power for a 
period of years; and we obey it, though 
it is only a “piece of paper.” Are we 
to be trusted to obey a piece of paper 
which pledges us to keep a conquered 
Haiti conquered but not trusted to 
obey a piece of paper which would 
pledge us not to conquer Haiti again? 

If so, why bother to toil for peace? 
I realize that these matters are matters 
of judgment. I do not hesitate to say 
that my judgment is, and that my 
prophesy is, that if the nations of the 
world are not yet ready to do even the 
simple elementary thing of promising 
not to be in any circumstances the 
originators of wars, then we are merely 
amusing ourselves treading the rungs 
of the squirrel-cage of mechanical 
pacifism and we shall merely repeat 
the trustful but frustrated optimism of 
Mr. Edwin B. Mead, who through the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston in 
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the year 1911, less than four yea 
before the outbreak of the Great Way, 
gazed at the newly erected bright peace 
machinery of the Hague Tribunal and 
exclaimed: 


It has taught the nations of the worl 
that from now on legality and co-operation, 
instead of national selfishness, must mle 
the world and that the new era of thee 
things has come, and come to stay. 


Belligerent statesmen do not mind 
how much peace machinery pacifists 
make, as long as the steam in the 
machinery is the temperament of pop- 
ulations which never have consciously 
renounced the starting of wars in good 
causes, such as the improvement of 
Haitians. 

I think that until the hearts of those 
populations are purged by some solemn 
act of renouncement and amendment, 
the conscientious labors of professors 
on behalf of peace are vain and the 
ineffable insincerities and hypocricies 
of belligerent statesmen will again 
triumph. 


Has tHe Court Done 
ANYTHING? 


How can those hypocricies be denied | 


to-day? 
Since the Hague Tribunal did not 


prevent the Great War, we shove it | 


back into an alcove and push out onto 


the selling floor a new 1922-mode | 


tribunal called the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


This Court, if we omit from con- 


sideration its purely advisory opinions 
to the League of Nations in matters 
which the League itself (or the Con 


ference of Ambassadors) subsequently 


settles, has settled three things in three 
actual judgments. 


It has decided that a Greek gentle | 


man had a concession in Jerusalem but 
that he has no right to collect any 
money from the British who are gover 
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ing Jerusalem. It has decided that 
Bulgaria must pay for some acts com- 
mitted outside Bulgarian territory. 
It has decided that Germany must 
allow ships loaded with munitions to 
go through the Kiel Canal on their way 
to wars. 

Not many people think that without 
these decisions Greece and Great 
Britain would have declared war upon 
each other or that Bulgaria or Germany 
would have arisen out of their present 
military impotence to accomplish ag- 
gessions upon Greece or France. ~ 

Meanwhile, during the lifetime of 
the Court, the League of Nations has 
witnessed negotiations regarding the 
aggression of Greece upon Turkish 
territory, regarding the aggression of 
Hungary upon the Burgenland in 
Austria, regarding the Polish aggres- 
sion upon Vilna, regarding the Lithua- 
nian aggression upon Memel, regarding 
the Italian aggression upon Corfu, and 
regarding the French aggression upon 
the Ruhr. 

No aggression, and no situation in 
the slightest degree likely to produce 
an aggression, has been taken to the 
Court to shine in any one of its three 
actual judgments. 

It is for such reasons, I take it, that 
the Levinson-Dewey-Robins school of 
pacific thought emphasizes the out- 


| night popular and national renounce- 


ment of aggressive war as a sort of 
prologue—a necessary sort of prologue 


} —to a consideration of world courts. 


We all are in favor of world courts. 
We all, at any rate, are in favor of 
some world court. And we all are agreed 
infavor of the developing and amplify- 
ing and authoritative declaring of 
international law. Everybody pro- 


fesses to be in favor of the reign of law. 
The peculiarity of the Levinson-Dewey- 
Robins school of thought is at this point, 
as I understand it, simply as follows: 
It desires to embody in a code of in- 


ternational law, as well as in announce- 
ments of the results of popular national 
referendums, the statement that war 


is hereafter “illegal,” hereafter “out- 
lawed.” 
Well, if Mr. Levinson and Dr. 


Dewey and Colonel Robins like that 
language, why not let them have it? 


FoRSWEARING Wars OF AGGRESSION 


It is only another way of saying that 
we severally and jointly assert that we 
bind ourselves not to start wars. It 
does not bind us, I repeat, not to repel 
wars. Domestic law establishes in 
every country the outlawry of murder 
but it binds nobody not to repel murder. 
The phrase “the Outlawry of War’’ is 
in the end nothing but the equivalent 
of the universal renouncement of ag- 
gression. 

If it is said that this renouncement 
exists in the documents promulgated 
by the League of Nations, I deny it. 
If nevertheless it is again asserted that 
this renouncement does exist in those 
documents, I inquire: 

What harm would be done by re- 
peating it? 

Suppose that the United States, 
which refuses to sign the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and which 
shivers at the mere thought of signing 
the Protocol of the League of Nations, 
but which nevertheless piously regards 
itself as the exemplar of peace to ag- 
gressive Europe, would stand up and 
renounce aggression! Suppose that 
Europe would stand up and say: “We 
have already renounced aggression. 
We have already been baptized. We 
submit now, however, in the manner 
of Catholic converts, to hypothetical 
baptism. We herewith, though it 
may: not be necessary, yet to remove all 
doubts, get baptized for the second 


time. We herewith—once and twice— 
renounce aggression!” What harm 
would it do? 
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ss. To my mind it could not possibly do 
any harm and might do some good. 
It might, for instance, give a world 
court more business. 

If Italy pledged itself not to commit 
aggressive war-like acts upon foreign 
countries, it might the more readily go 
for satisfaction of its injuries to The 
ee instead of to Corfu. 

We have tried the existence of a 
court—we have tried the existence of 
two courts—as a persuasive prelimi- 


nary to the renouncement of aggression. 


It has not been spectacularly success- 
ful. Why not try the renouncement of 
aggression as a persuasive preliminary 
to resort to a court? 

We come then to the last, as it seems 
to me, of the three special characteristics 
of the original Levinson brand of 
“Outlawry of War.” 

The first is the renouncement in- 
ternally of aggressive war as a sover- 
eign right by votes of peoples. The 
second is the renouncement externally 
of aggressive war as a legal institution 
by vote of an international conference 
on international law. The third is an 
absolute rejection of the practicability 
of “sanctions.” 

Mr. Levinson and his colleagues ad- 
mit that individuals within a nation are 
held to obedience to acts of parliaments 
and to decisions of courts by sanctions. 
They merely deny that nations are in- 


dividuals. 


Wuat Mr. Mapison THouGut or 
SANCTIONS 

They agree emphatically, defiantly, 
irremovably, with the words spoken 
by James Madison in our American 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
when he successfully opposed a pro- 
posal which would have enabled our 
Supreme Court to enforce its de- 
crees against our several states by 
physical force and when he famously 
remarked: 


» 
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That the more he reflected on the useg 
force, the more he doubted the practicabjj, 
ty, the justice, and the efficacy of it, whe 
applied to people collectively, and not jp 
dividually. A union of states containing 
such an ingredient seemed to provide, 
thought, for its own destruction. They 
of force against a state would look more lik 
a declaration of war than an infliction ¢ 
punishment and would probably be ¢op. 
sidered by the party attacked as a dissoly. 
tion of all previous compacts by which jt 


might be bound. 


Thus Mr. Madison. Mr. Madism 
even anticipated our present use of the 
very word “sanctions.” In his 
pacity not of debater in our Constity. 
tional Convention but of reporter of its 
proceedings, he said: 


The practicability of making laws, with 
coercive sanctions, for the states as political 
bodies, has been exploded on all hands. 


Mr. Madison may be in error. Mr. 
Levinson may be in error. Even | 
may be in error. However, if Mr. 
Madison, who was one of the supreme 
founders of the greatest constitutional 
successful miracle of all time, could 
believe that sanctions are normally 
impracticable between states compos 
ing one nation, surely nobody neces 
sarily condemns himself to being re 
garded as an unimaginative moron if 
he doubts the practicability of sanctions 
between states which constitute differ- 
ent and separate nations. 

The very threat of sanctions, | 
think, would steel the United States to 
defy the world. The fallacy is that we 
always think of ourselves as being o 
the majority side. We might be o 
the minority side. I know then, 
under a régime of sanctions, what we 
would do. I know it in my blood. | 
know it from what young Faulcon- 
bridge says in King John for England. 
“Come the three corners of the world 
in arms,” on such an errand, “and we 


shall shock them.” 
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If we realize the impossibility of 
wercing the United States, we surely 
must realize the injustice and therefore 
the ultimate rebounding chaos of try- 
ing to coerce Uruguay and Albania 
wd Afghanistan and the Irish Free 
State. 

I saw the southern Irish men and 
fish women and Irish children repel 
successfully all coercion in the end by 
British imperial forces which could 
capture every one of their towns, 
extinguish the evening lamps on every 
oe of their streets, enter every one of 
their houses and disrupt everyone of 
their families. What the resolute 
little southern Irish people could do 
wainst the British Empire, I think any 
resolute large people could do against 
the whole world. 

The way of sanctions, I think, is the 
way to stultification by not enforcing 
them or the way to a cataclysm by 
trying to enforce them. 

We should, I think, do the best we 
can in a world which internationally 
plitically consists not of individuals 
but of self-loving, self-esteeming, self- 
nghteous nations. They will not sub- 
nit to external sanctions and coercions. 
We should not try to impose them up- 
m them. They might be brought, 
wt of their own self-appreciation of 
their own nobility of character, to 
thjure aggressive war both by in- 
vidual and by concerted action. 
Since we cannot play upon their 
cowardice, which does not exist, why 
should we not play upon their illusion 
d their own moral grandeur, which 
does exist ? 

Forward, then, I say, with the aid of 
that most effective of all human 
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J 
qualities—illusion. Not only the 


United States, but every nation, dreams 
itself peaceful. Let us put that dream 
into an edict by each people at its cus- 
tomary places of depositing its popular 
ballots. Let us put it into an edict by 
the specially named representatives of 
every people in a special international 
convocation. Let us entice to this 
endeavor not only statesmen and 
diplomats named primarily for other 
purposes but the peoples—the peoples 
—themselves. Let us begin the work 
of peace not through statesmen and 
diplomats in a gingerly way abrading 
and mitigating war, with a fear of their 
constituents upon their mentalities, 
but through peoples brought at last to 
a consideration of their own actual 
bestiality and of their own aspiring 
prospective humanity and brought at 
last to determining that forever and ab- 
solutely hereafter they will not try to 
enforce their desires upon their neigh- 
bors by muscle, bone and blood. 

Till thet complete act of popular 
declaration has been accomplished, I, 
for one, will go back to Washington 
and work, and work successfully, for 
more military strength and for more 
naval strength for this my only country. 

Long live the United States of 
America! Soon arise!—soon arise!— 
out of the dust of James Madison the 
flower of a world renunciatory of wars, 
renunciatory of sanctions, free, pacific, 
free, an American flower, an American 
tree of international life, with its roots 
in sincerity and reality, with its 
branches and fruits to give shade and 
sustenance to all mankind! Then, 
then, long live the United States of the 
World! 
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Y family has given a good many 
hostages tofortune. In the case 
of war there might be seven sons to be 
called to the colors. Furthermore, I 
know something of war from having 
served in the World War and having 
been in France the last year of the war 
and having been in a branch of the serv- 
ice that was particularly dangerous, 
which lost a great many of its pilots at 
the front, which lost a great many pilots 
who never had the opportunity even to 
cross the ocean, which lost a great many 
pilots in the schools at the rear. I saw 
many splendid, noble young lives 
snuffed out in the course of that great 
conflict. You may easily imagine that 
Iam not an enthusiast for war. Ihave 
been over battlefields within a few 
hours after the men had fallen thereon 
and before any had been buried. I 
have seen the wastage and the horror of 
war. So perhaps it may seem to you 
strange that I do not believe in outlaw- 
ing war. Ido not believe in it because 
as a Connecticut Yankee I am looking 
for practical things rather than Uto- 
pian things; I am for things which I be- 
lieve will achieve results. I do not be- 
lieve that this is a measure which would 
achieve the results which you and I 
desire to see achieved: namely, that we 
may live at peace, that we may avoid 
the awful suffering of war, the awful 
loss of the finest young lives, of our 
noblest youth, the wastage of carefully 
treasured lives and capital and the 
frightful heritage of war. 

There was brought to my office in the 
Senate Office Building by a very per- 
suasive person some time ago a consti- 
tutional amendment, a means 


By Hon. BincHAM 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut 


of outlawing war. It is entitled “Out. 
law War by Constitutional Amend. 
ment ”—a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It is published by the 
Women’s Peace Union, of New York 
City. The Union has an office in Wash- 
ington. Now, let us see what it pro- 
poses in order to outlaw war. This 
constitutional amendment reads as 
follows: 


War for any purpose shall be illegal, and 
neither the United States nor any state shall 
prepare for, declare, engage in, carry on, or 
in any way sanction war or other armed con- 
flict, expedition, invasion, or undertaking, 
within or without the United States or any 
state. 

Neither the United States nor any state 
or subdivision thereof, nor any territory, 
corporation, association or person within 


the jurisdiction of the United States shall | 
organize, train, maintain, hire, manufac- | 
ture, purchase, employ, use or authorize the | 


use of an army, militia or other armed forces, 
or of armed ships, aeroplanes, machines or 
other armaments; nor shall the United 
States or any state or subdivision thereof, 


or any territory, corporation, association or , 


person within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, levy taxes or appropriate or expend 
funds for any such purpose. 


I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this amendment to the 
Constitution proposes to make it im- 
possible for the United States to defend 
itself against any external or internal 
enemies. 
that sort of thing. 

To make it illegal to prepare for 
armed defense, to make it unconstitu- 


tional to sanction any kind of armed . 


undertaking within the United States, 


I, for one, do not believe in | 
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Is 1r Wise TO MAKE War ILLEGAL AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


seems to me to be inviting national 
suicide. 

We are very proud of America. We 
are very proud of being Americans. 
When one studies American history, 
one does not have to hang one’s head in 
shame at the results of wars in America. 
Let us for a moment look historically at 
some of the wars with which our ances- 
tors had to do. 


Were Tuese Wars ILLEGAL? 


In the 18th century there were the 
wars against the Indians, the French 
and Indian Wars, as sometimes called, 
in which our ancestors, the early colo- 
nists, were fighting for life and home, to 
prevent their women and children from 
being scalped and murdered by the 
savages. Would you make that kind 
of war illegal? Was there anything 
wicked about that war so far as our an- 
cestors were concerned? 

To come down to the end of the 18th 
century, to the period that we are now 
about to celebrate, the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial. One hundred and fifty years ago 
our anesstors struck for freedom and 


iidependence, and fired the first shots 


at Lexington and Concord, the shots 
heard round the world, that started 


’ the American War of Independence. 


Would you have been more proud of 
them if they had refused to fight and 
had accepted meekly and humbly the 
domination of a tyrannical king, and 
the laws passed by a far-away parlia- 
ment totally out of touch with them 
and their needs? Does anyone pretend 
fora moment that we ought to make 
the war for American Independence 
illegal, or those who took part in it 
criminals? The blood of my ancestors 
boils at such a thought. 

The fact is, there are wars and wars. 
There are wars of aggression. The 
people that carry them on, that start 
them, should hang their heads in shame. 
But, as you well know, very often the 
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people who carry them on are laboring 
under the delusion that theirs are not 
wars of aggression. The question as to 
who started the recent World War is 
one in which the world is divided into 
two very large camps, one camp con- 
siderably larger than the other, but the 
other camp containing many millions of 
intelligent, honest people who believed 
that they were fighting not as aggres- 
sors, but to defend the Fatherland. It 
is not always easy to know when a war 
is a war of aggression, but it is easy 
enough to know that the American War 
of Independence was not a war of ag- 
gression on our part, and that we fought 
to secure liberty and freedom, the right 
to worship in our own way, and the 
right to make our own laws. We are 
not ashamed of that war, nor do we re- 
gard it as illegal, even though the Eng- 
lish Government did so regard it. 
Come down a little farther, to the 
War of 1812, a blundering sort of war, 
in which, as you read the history of it, 
it does not appear that we had a great 
deal of credit. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears that our mother country, disre- 
garding all our rights, was engaged in 
taking off our ships in high-handed 
style free-born American citizens, and 
claiming merely by right of might that 
they were British subjects. Americans 
were kidnaped from our ships and sub- 
jected to years of slavery on foreign 
ships. Is it wise to call illegal or crimi- 
nal a war to prevent the recurrence of 
such acts of tyranny and aggression on 
the part of a great, strong country? 
The Civil War was one of the most 
terrible of all wars. Nevertheless, the 
war between the states was a war on 
which the life of this country depended. 
It was a war in which certain funda- 
mental principles were at stake, in 
which many thousands of good Ameri- 
cans demanded the right not only to 
run their states and to own their slaves 
in the way that they chose, but also to 
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separate themselves from the United decided the time had come to go out of 
States. That war decided that what- our own yard into the next one and se. 


P ever else might fail, the Union as it that this cruelty and inhumanity to 
av stood must be preserved. women and children should stop. And 
: There is something frightful about a by war we stopped it. And then we 


civil war with brothers, cousins and turned around and handed over this 
relatives on opposite sides, and old island to the people who lived there, ay 
friends and schoolmates having to kill act showing that when America makes 
; one another, a terrible thing tothink of. war it does not do it as an aggressor, 
” And yet, would it not have been more ‘The peoples of the world saw that we 
terrible to have continued the institu- had self-control and that when neces. 
tion of slavery, to have divided this sary we carried on war, but we did it in 
country and had a divided nation in- order to secure peace with honor, peace 
stead of one United States? It is not with righteousness, peace with justice. 
easy to judge those matters, but I do And then the World War. There 
not believe you wish to see anything were many of us engaged in that war, 
done which would make it appear that I suppose no two people felt exactly 
those who fought for the Union were alike about it. Personally, I left my 
guilty of an illegal act or should be put home and family and little children and 
in a class with criminals. went into the Air Service, and took 
Come down to the next war in Amer- part in the war so far as I was able for 
ican history, the war for the liberation no such purpose as to end all wars, but 
of Cuba. ‘There, again, if | remember _ in order to secure the independence of 
correctly, we fired the first shot, al- my own country, which I felt was in 
though at the time an excited populace danger. I felt, perhaps rightly, per- 
thought that the blowing up of the haps wrongly, that if that great mili- 
Maine was anactofwar. Atanyrate, tary autocracy of Prussia was success- 
it was a war carried on by the United ful in wiping France off the map, and in 
States for the liberation of Cuba. One conquering the continent of Europe, 
of the things which no statesman inthe and in starving out England through 
world believed at that time wasthat we her submarines, the next step would 
would get out of Cuba after we had be domination over America, and as 
_ defeated Spain. It was considered a an American I wanted to do my | 
. @ joke in the capitals of Europe. Here bit to prevent any such act. I think | 
was a great, rich island at our very that a great many of the people who 
, doors, geographically allied to us, only went into the World War were fighting 
- a few hours distant from our own terri- for their own liberty and independence, 
tory, between us and the Panama and their children and their homes. | 
Canal, supplying us with a great We succeeded, and we came home, and 
amount of a very necessary article, we didnot ask to be reimbursed on any 
>. sugar. And the annexation of Cuba _ grand scale for what we had done or 
had been discussed for a long period of what we had lost. We asked only 
o years. Her people had been tyran- peace with justice. It was a terrible 
aa nized over by a bad home government war. No words can portray it. But 
and cruel governors. Her women and _it was not, as I see it, a war to end wars. 
children had been imprisoned in great 
concentration camps, until the Ameri- 
can people, always interested in the War is caused by human nature. 
cause of justice and in humanity, had War is caused by those feelings which 
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Is rr Wise tro Make War ILLEGAL AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


we have inherited for thousands of 
years, and hundreds of generations, 
during which the human race has strug- 
gled to its present condition. War is 


caused by the feeling of fear which was 


so necessary to our ancestors if they 
were to live at all in the days of the cave 
man. It is caused also by the funda- 
mental inherent passions of vanity and 
cupidity and covetousness, fundamen- 
tal things in human nature, which, if we 
would prevent war, we must contend 
with at the source. 

Peace comes with self-control, gen- 
erosity, and a knowledge of truth. I 
believe America desires peace, but will 
always be willing, if necessary, to fight 
for life, liberty and freedom and against 
aggression, despotism and injustice. 

War for liberty is better than slavery. 
War for the oppressed is better than en- 
joying the benefits of a fat peace at 
their expense. War for American In- 
dependence can never be outlawed. I 
am more interested in peace-with-right- 
eousness, than in peace-at-any-price. 
I do not like war, but I hate injustice 
more. Loss of property is better than 
loss of national integrity. Loss of life 
is not as bad as loss of character. 
What shall it profit a man (or a nation) 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? 

Laws against murder and theft were 
passed hundreds and thousands of 
years ago, and had the highest of all 
sanctions. ‘“‘Thou shalt not kill”— 
“Thou shalt not steal”—have been 
accepted as God-given laws by every 
civilized nation. And yet, last year in 
the United States, of which we are so 
proud, there were sixteen thousand 
murders. Law has never prevented 
murder. Law has never prevented 
theft. Force and fear of consequences, 


fear of punishment, these things help 
people to control their cupidity and 
not to steal, help them to control their 
Laws do not 


passions and not to kill. 


g 
q 


prevent crime. 
prevent war. 


What we do need is to promote in- — 


ternational goodwill, and a sympathet- 
ic, intelligent understanding of all na- 
tions. 


Golden Rule that we can really help. 
No one believes that here in America we 
believe in a war of aggression, or that 
our people would tolerate it for a mo- 
ment. Weare leading the world. 
can show the world a great lesson in the 
attitude that we take toward aggression 
and selfishness. 


We Must Bectn at Home 


If we would prevent war, we must 
begin at home, at the fireside, with the 
boys and girls who are ours to train. 
We must get away from this sentimen- 
tal foolishness of “letting yourself go” 
and letting the little ones have their 
own way. We must abandon any idea 
of raising children to do as they please. 
We must discountenance any idea of 
permitting them to carry out without 
restraint those inherent desires which 
have been planted in their hearts by 
thousands of years of ancestors who of 
necessity had to struggle in order to 
live. We must overcome those inher- 
ent animal passions on which the race 
depended. Our children must be 
taught self-control, and not to “let 
themselves go.”’ It is by learning in 
childhood the lessons of self-control, 
the lessons of self-restraint, and of not 
always doing what you want when you 
want, or having what you want when 
you want it, that there can be created a 
race that will not go to war when it feels 
annoyed or afraid or angry with some 
other people; that will not tolerate a 
war of aggression, or one caused by 
vanity or cupidity. 

This will be a slow process, slow but 
sure. As the President has said in one 
of his most significant utterances, “‘ We 


And laws can never — 


It is by encouraging sympathy _ 
and goodwill and by following the — 


We 
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do not need more law; we need more long as we have, at the head of oy 
religion.” “We do not need more country, a man who takes that atti- 
knowledge; we need more character.”” tude, we shall not fear that this nation 
‘We do not need more material devel- _ will ever stain its honor with an unjust 
opment; we need more spiritual de- war. On the other hand, let us always 
velopment.”’ ‘‘We do not need more _ be ready to strive, even to fight, if nee- 
of the things thatareseen;weneed more essary, for peace with honor, peace 
of the things that are unseen.”’ As_ with justice, peace with righteousness, 
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HE “outlawry of war” in the sense 

most commonly understood is that 
program which Mr. Levinson worked 
out, about which Professor Dewey has 
philosophized, and in support of which 
Mr. Hard has used his brilliant pen, 
Colonel Robins his great oratorical 
ability, and Senator Borah his unique 
prestige. 

A little later I shall speak about the 
“outlawry of war” in a broader sense— 
the utilization of every possible means 
to end war. In this sense, which also 
includes Mr. Levinson’s program, all of 
us believe in the outlawry of war. First, 
however, I should like to speak briefly 
of “outlawry”’ in the narrower sense. 


Power OF A “CoInep 


It seems to me that all of us who be- 
lieve that war should be ended and hope 
that it can be ended, owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the small group of men 
and women who have popularized the 
words “outlawry of war.” I am one of 
those who, believing in the League of 
Nations and anxious that our govern- 
ment should join it and promptly ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, am frank to say that 
many of my pro-League associates have 
not done or do not now do justice to the 
work of Mr. Levinson, Colonel Robins 
and Senator Borah. Many of the ad- 
vocates of the League, misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpreting, have under- 
rated the importance of the “outlawry 
of war.” 

To my mind the phrase “the out- 
lawry of war”’ is nothing short of a god- 
send, particularly here in America. We 
Americans are phrase makers and 
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By James G. McDona.p 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 
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phrase lovers. Too often our under- 
standing does not go far beyond the 
phrase itself. Therefore, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the phrase should 
be sound and create in our mindsimages _— 
and hopes and the foundation for in- 
stinctive reactions which will be sound. 
Throughout American history the two 
doctrines of foreign policy which have 
had the widest popular support have 
been embodied in popular phrases: 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” and “The 
Open Door.” I congratulate the crea- 
tors of the phrase “The Outlawry of 
War.” It is really a marvellous in- 
strument for the education of the peo- 
ple of the United States and perhaps 
only to a lesser degree the people of the 
whole world. It tends to associate in 
men’s minds war with murder. It tends 
to make common folk see that organ- 
ized, wholesale, legalized, sanctified 
slaughter is not unanalogous to private 
slaughter. Therefore, I am confident 
that the phrase has been of immense 
value in the past and will have even a 
vaster value in the future. 

Moreover, the advocates of the “‘ out- 
lawry of war”’ have done a second great 
work in bringing home to the attention 
of the masses of the people the idea that 
they, as individuals, have a responsibil- 
ity in matters of international peace. 
The proposal of a national referendum 
on peace and war is of the first impor- 
tance because it emphasizes the fact 
that war and peace are the people’s 
business and not merely the business of 
their government. 

And, too, Mr. Levinson and his as- 
sociates are performing a great mission 
in pointing out and emphasizing con- 
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stantly—what is so easily forgotten, 
when, indeed, it has been realized at all 
—that war is today, as it has been 
throughout the ages, a legal institution. 
Any fully sovereign state may go to war 
whenever it chooses, may declare war 
legally against its neighbor, and no in- 
dividual in the government of the ag- 
gressor state is guilty under inter- 
national law of any crime. It is true 
that there are certain restrictions in the 
League Covenant, certain requirements 
and forms which must be gone through 
before war is declared, but there is no 
formal prohibition of war, no formal 
declaration of the outlawry of war. 
Therefore, I thank Mr. Hard and Mr. 
Levinson and their colleagues for burn- 
ing into our dull consciousness the hor- 
rible fact that throughout the world, in 
the 20th century of the Christian era, 
states are still permitted the legal right 
to order their citizens to kill the citizens 
of other countries. 


Weak Sports tn Apvocates’ ARMOR 

But I see certain dangers in the ad- 
vocacy of the “outlawry of war” even 
in the form in which it is put by the al- 
ways charming and graceful Mr. Hard. 
First there is a tendency, very usual in 
Americans, to exaggerate the assumed 
automatic efficacy of the fiat of law. I 
feel that in the same way Senator Borah 
and his associates exaggerate the effect 
of the mere declaration of outlawry. 

Second, there is a very serious loop- 
hole in their general argument as is il- 
lustrated by Mr. Hard’s article. He 
would outlaw war, but he would not 
outlaw wars of defense. But what is a 
war of defense? Have there ever been 
any other wars? Senator Bingham has 
sought to prove that, excepting per- 
haps the Mexican war, the people of 
this country never fought any war ex- 
cept wars of defense. I venture the as- 
sertion that any senator of France, any 

1See page 136. 
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high official in Germany or Britain 
could, to his own satisfaction at least, 
make for his own government precisely 
the same sort of case. The plain fact 
is that a country rarely if ever admits 
that it is fighting an offensive war. At 
present there is no adequate means of 
determining in every given instance 
what is an offensive war and what isa 
defensive war. The Geneva Protocol 
sought to set up such a test based on 
the suggestions of Professor Shotwell 
and his associates, but the “outlawry 
of war” advocates will have nothing of 
the Protocol. 

This leads me to my third criticism. 
I cannot refrain from the feeling that 
there is something in the tone, even of 
a man as genial as Mr. Hard, when 
speaking about the League of Nations 
and the Court, and the Protocol, which 
is not altogether friendly! It seems to 
me—I may be mistaken—but it seems 
to me that he does not always give 
these institutions the benefit of the 
doubt! His interpretation of what the 
League has done, and of what the Court 
has done, which even according to his 
interpretation compares favorably with 
the first three years of the work of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
his interpretation of the Protocol, is not 
what I would call the interpretation of 
a “proponent” of these institutions 
and proposals. In other words, it 
seems to me that his habit of character- 
izing all those who disagree with him as 
his “opponents” tends a little to under- 
mine the work of those able and bril- 
liant men who are advocating the “ out- 
lawry of war.” 

Fourth, Mr. Hard says in effect: 
“Until Europe agrees to our program, 
we will support increases in the army 
and navy”’; this, even though Senator 
Borah is constantly criticizing Europe 
for its large military establishments. 
In other words: “The world must ac- 
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cept our program. We have the law 
and the gospel, the truth. If the rest of 
the world chooses not to admit it, it will 
not be our fault. They are, after all, 
just foreigners.”” Of course Mr. Hard 
does not think that Europeans who 
disagree with him are wrong because 
they are Europeans, but he does think 
them wrong. And more important, 
he and many of his associates intend 
to support a policy which seems to me 
exaggerated preparedness, until Europe 
accepts their program in its entirety. 

This is a very American attitude. I 
admit it. But is it really fair to the 
rest of the world? Is it not barely pos- 
sible that we may be mistaken? Is it 
not thinkable that we may not have 
the whole truth? Therefore, with all 
possible deference and with a great ad- 
miration for the “outlawry of war” 
group, I wish somehow that they could 
be a little more tolerant with people 
who do not agree with them, a little 
more willing to compromise with those 
“half truths’’ which others very sin- 
cerely and deeply believe. 

I would say the same thing to the 
League advocates here and abroad. 
Indeed, I do say it to them constantly. 
I have said it repeatedly to Lord Cecil 
and other outstanding League propo- 
nents in Europe. I have told them 
that to my mind they under-rate the 
moral fervor of the advocates of the 
“outlawry of war” and the importance 
of the teaching. But I say now to two 
of the most distinguished advocates of 
outlawry that they, too, are guilty of a 
similar offense. They under-rate the 
moral fervor of those who have not ac- 
cepted completely their “American” 
formula. 


Tue ENpING or Wars 


Now, what of the broader problem of 
ending war? War is, as all of us are 


now beginning to realize, not an acci- 


dent. 


It is not brought about by 


foreign offices, nor by secret treaties, 
nor by general staffs, nor by armies and 
navies, though all of these may help to 
bring about conditions in which war is 
almost inevitable. War has been a 
fundamental factor in all human his- 
tory. It has been a decisive means of 
determining the growth and decay of 
states. It cannot be waved out of ex- 
istence at a single stroke by any 
panacea, either the outlawry of war or 
the League of Nations. 

Our failure to find a substitute for 
war is an indictment of our intelligence. 
To my mind the basic and fundamental 
cause of wars today is the feeling of a 
lack of security, the feeling of not being 
safe, a feeling that the possessions of to- 
day may be jeopardized by events of to- 
morrow. What issecurity? Someone 
has said: “Security is like good health; 
you are unconscious of it when you have 
it; you miss it only when it is gone.” 

In this connection it seems to me 
important to stress one point. We 
Americans generally are confident that 
we have, as compared with foreigners, 
more than a fair share of restraint, of 
intelligence, of generosity. In other 
words, we are inclined in international 
matters to be self-righteous. We say 
to ourselves: ““Why don’t the Euro- 
peans behave like Americans? Then 
there wouldn’t be any wars.” 

Americans are inclined to think that 
all Europeans need is to be American. 
But the real fact is that we are not bet- 
ter than Europeans. We are not less 
militaristic than they; we are not more 
intelligent than they; we are simply 
more fortunate than they. That, to 
my mind, is a fact which should be 
brought home to Americans on every 
possible occasion. I need not press the 
point but obviously the Atlantic is 
somewhat different from the Rhine, 
the Pacific is broader than the Channel; 
Canada is not quite the same as Russia 
to the east of Czechoslovakia and Po- 
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land, nor is Mexico quite the same as 
Germany to France. It is silly, it is 
nonsense, to say that the people of 
Europe like war more than we. They 
appear to us militaristic because they 
are living under circumstances which 
rob them of security, which they pas- 
sionately desire. We, possessing this 
blessing, point the finger of scorn at the 
less favored peoples. 

Senator Bingham has said * that no 
one would accuse us of being aggressive. 
May I suggest that throughout thecab- 
inets of Europe, the naval maneuvers 
in the neighborhood of Hawaii and the 
proposal to send the fleet to Australia is 
looked upon as a step toward war with 
Japan. We think that these measures 
mean nothing of the sort, but activities 
of this kind never look the same to the 
people against whom they might be 
used, or to people on the sidelines as 
they do to those carrying them on. 
One of the great difficulties in main- 
taining international peace is that no 
people fully understand how its policies 
appear to others. 

To my mind, the problem of ending 
war is immeasurably complicated, dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible. I favor all 
of the affirmative purposes of the out- 
lawry of war as Senator Borah and 
Colonel Robins and Mr. Hard advocate 
it. I believe they are appealing to 
public opinion in a way which is ab- 
solutely essential. I believe that as an 
essential step towards the ending of 
war public opinion must come to look 
upon war as murder. I believe that 
the advocates of the “ outlawry of war,” 
though they themselves perhaps would 
not say so, are making their largest 
contribution towards peace through 
this association in the popular mind of 
war and murder. 

In the second place, I believe we 
must develop machinery, methods of 
co-operation and co-ordination which 
*See page 142. 
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will substitute for war. It may be true 
that war is an outgrowth of human na- 
ture, but though true in part, it is cer. 
tainly not the whole truth. Human 
nature in reference to theft and murder 
has not changed much in three or four 
thousand years, yet we do not now com- 
mit murder and theft wholesale. Ou 
task is not primarily one of changing 
human nature, which is a very hard and 
tough thing, very difficult to change. 
Our task is the creation of machinery 
by which we can make similar adjust- 
ments in international affairs to those 
which we are constantly making in 
private affairs. I think none of us 
know what sort of machinery is going 
to work. What we do not know about 
international relations would fill many, 
many more volumes than what we do 
know. I am not sure the League of 
Nations will work; I am not sure the 
Court will work; I am not sure the 
Protocol will work. But in interna- 
tional relations, as in civic and political 
life, the only way to see whether a given 
institution will work is to try. You 
must experiment. You must see how 
it works. You cannot perfect it ina 
laboratory; you cannot even perfect it 
in a senatorial office or the office of a 
“great business lawyer” in Chicago. 
You must first formulate it through 
common agreement, and then perfect 
it through the painful process of trial 
and error. My quarrel, if I have one, 
with these distinguished gentlemen who 
advocate the outlawry of war, is that 
they are not in favor, as far as I can see, 
of giving a fair trial to the international 
machinery which the world has thus far 
agreed to set up and with which the 
rest of the world is at present experi- 
menting. 

First, public opinion which outlaws 
war; second, machinery to try to adjust 
international differences; and third, the 
habit of using that machinery, the 
habit of co-ordination, the habit of co- 
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operation. Let’s have the habit until 
it becomes an institution. WhenI was 
in college long, long ago, one of my best 
teachers said: “An institution is a 
habit indulged in by a great many peo- 
ple for a long period of time.” Our 
international machinery, the idea of co- 
operation, must become institutional- 
ied, that is, become automatic, be- 
come the natural thing for men and 
women to turn to in a crisis, in a critical 
situation. 

Mr. Root, writing in Foreign Apu 
some time ago said: 


The important thing is to get the right 
kind of an institution started, even though 
it be in the most rudimentary form. There 
is one unfailing characteristic of human 
nature which comes into play when an 
institution is once started. It is that after 
an institution is established and is con- 
spicuous and universally known, it enters 


into the basis of thought of the people 
who have to do with the subjects to which 
it relates. People begin to think differ- 
ently about such subjects. They begin 
to think that way, and if the institution is 
so conducted as to command confidence 
within its original limited scope, it grows 
naturally and inevitably because the fun- 
damental idea being no longer a novelty 
and being accepted, enlargements and 
improvements of the idea are soon readily 
accepted. 

Therefore, my plea to those who ad- 
vocate the “outlawry of war” is—let’s 
not quarrel about details. -Let us see 
if somehow we cannot work together. 
Advocate the theory of outlawry as 
much as you like, damn war as much as 
you like, but please do not, in doing 
that, sabotage the efforts which fifty- 
five or more nations of the world are 
seriously and whole-heartedly making 
to end war. 
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S an ex-service man and as an 
American citizen I feel that we 
have failed to keep our pledges to those 
men who went over to the other side to 
do everything possible to make it a war 
to end wars. It is seven years since 
the Armistice, and we have hardly done 
anything to carry out those pledges and 
to make war less likely. We do not 
want a Democratic peace or a Republi- 
can peace. What the American na- 
tion demands is peace and goodwill 
with all the world and the outlawry of 
war. 
I do not propose to suggest any 
solution to this problem, but I believe 
that the problem can be solved if 


American public opinion is aroused 
and that we can do our share to 
prevent war as far as it is humanly 


possible. 
Let me quote the closing lines of 
Flanders Fields, 
{ 
From failing hands the torch we throw 
Be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep 
Though poppies grow on Flanders Fields. 
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Our Duty to Outlaw 


By Hon. Hamitton Fisu, Jr. 
Member of Congress from New York 


Be yours, my fellow citizens, to take 
up that torch and make it your business 
to do away with wars, to prevent wars, 
to outlaw wars and to do away with 
this curse of mankind. 

There is one lesson that has already 
been understood by the publics of all 
nations and that is that war has noplace 
in our civilization; that it is destrue- 
tive of life and of property, and that 
the conquering nation suffers as well as 
the conquered; that they have their 
tax burdens to carry and that they 
have their economic problems to solve 
as the aftermath of war. I believe that 
we can take a big step towards solving 
the problem by outlawing aggressive 
war. Those old philosophers who 
preached the necessity of war, preached 
that it was needed to develop the virile 
qualities in man, are wrong, over- 
whelmingly wrong. And we know 
that, in this generation, there is no 
human excuse for the barbaric and 
antiquated settlement of international 
disputes by bloodshed and killing our 
fellowmen. We are here to do our bit 
if we can, to do away with man’s in- 
humanity to man. 
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The Outlawry of War—The Next Step 
in Civilization “ 


E do not half appreciate the costs 

of the Great War. Ten million 
dead on battlefields; five million per- 
manent cripples; hundreds of billions 
of wealth destroyed; pestilence, famine 
and unemployment; world propagandas 
of mass hatred and fear; anarchy and 
the force-spirit over-riding with ruthless 
violence constitutional liberty and due 
process of law in all lands—these are 
some of the visible fruits of the World 
War.' 

We do not half appreciate the menace 
of the next war. For the first time in 
human history, the scientific mind, the 
trained intelligence of the chemist and 
the engineer have been devoted to the 
development of the most effective 
means for wholesale human slaughter. 
Each nation is being equipped with in- 
visible and odorless poison gas that is 
instantaneously deadly; with fleets of 
bombing airplanes contrelled by wire- 
less. Weare now able to destroy whole 
populations in a night. There are no 
longer any non-combatants. Old and 
young, women and little children, ani- 
mals and the fruitful earth itself, now 
suffer a common devastation and ruin 
under the action of modern war. The 


‘Colonel Robins referred to Security Against 
War, by Frances Kellor (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York) as the most comprehensive 
study of the organization and activities of the 
League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as well as of the movement 
for the outlawry of war that has yet been pub- 
lished. He also referred to the pamphlet, The 


Codification of American International Law, issued 
by the Pan-American Union, Washington, as 
containing a fundamental codification outline, 
and project 30 of this proposed code as the first 
genuine step toward the outlawing and over- 
throw of the war system yet taken in the history 
of diplomacy. 


By Raymonp Rosins 
Social Economist, New York City 


last war left the nations of Europe 
bankrupt—victors as well as van- 
quished. War has become national and 
international suicide! 


Tue War SysteEM—ENEMY OF 


MANKIND 


The last ten years—covering four 
years of the greatest slaughter of life 
and destruction of property in human 
history, together with the aftermath of 
six years of an even more terrible so- 
called peace—has torn the mask from 
the hideous face of War, and revealed 
the war system as the supreme enemy of 
the human race. Right minded men 
and women can no longer think of war 
as an honorable profession, nor as the 
path to true glory or national greatness. 
Six years after the close of the “war to 
end war” and to “make the world safe 
for democracy,”’ there are more arma- 
ments and standing armies, more hatred 
and force and fear in Europe than in 
1914—and less democracy than there 
has been in fifty years and less trust in 
democracy than there has been for a 
century. The war system is now 
known to be the arch murderer of the 
youth of the nations, the poison in the 
cup of brotherhood between the peoples 
of the earth, the forerunner of pesti- 
lence and famine, the paralysis of in- 
dustry and the suicide of commerce— 
the great common oppressor and men- 
ace of the human race, crucifying Christ 
afresh on every battlefield. 

What is this Monster War? It is the 
product of the legal institution, the war 
system, organized and maintained in 
every nation of the earth. The war in- 
stitution is today just as legal as mar- 
riage or the home, as the church or the 
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school. We tax ourselves heavily to 
prepare for war, diplomats expect and 
plan for war, munition makers and im- 
perialists seek war, territory and oil, 
honor and fame, wait on the exercise of 
this war institution—and it is the only 
method today for compelling a settle- 
ment of disputes between the nations of 
the earth. So long as the war system 
remains a legal institution we will have 
wars. Propaganda is the organized 
lying of the war system and annexations 
are the organized stealing of the war 
system. Solongasthe war institution 
remains legal, it gathers force from day 
to day and year to year; and when it 
begins to function, the war system out- 
laws civil society, betrays and corrupts 
all the principles of Christianity and 
civilization, and sweeps all the petty 
devices of mere pacifists and those who 
seek to regulate and control its ruthless 
force and destructive violence before its 
juggernaut car as leaves are swept 
before a cyclone. 

Wars of liberation—revolutionary 
struggles such as our own in 1776—are 
all illegal. Every patriot in revolt 
against tyranny is guilty of the capital 
crime—treason. All wars of aggression 
or conquest are legal. Why was the 
Kaiser never brought to trial? Be- 
cause he is guilty of no crime known to 
international law. War-making is the 
legal exercise of sovereignty—*‘‘the 
King can do no wrong.” If as an in- 
dividual citizen I assault and kill a 
human being I am guilty of murder. 
If as a king or a diplomat I start a war 
that kills ten million lads I am guilty of 
no crime known to the law of nations. 

What then is the answer? Is there 
no escape from war? Is this after all a 
Devil’s world? Must the nations of 
the earth every so often engage in the 
wholesale slaughter of their finest youth 
and destruction of the fruits of the pa- 
tient thrift and toilsome labor of long 
years? Must civilization finally com- 
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mit suicide? Is humanity doomed and 
Christianity an iridescent dream? 


OvuTLAWING WAR 


Humanity is not helpless. This is 
God’s world! We can outlaw this war 
system just as we outlawed slavery and 
the saloon. We can make war a crime 
under the law of nations, and substitute 
law for war in compelling the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Huv- 
man society has overthrown other 
powerful legal institutions that had 
grown to be a menace to human wel- 
fare. Piracy, the international slave 
trade, the code duello, the slave system, 
the liquor traffic—all were legal institu- 
tions, all were as old as history—all have 
been outlawed and their exercise made 
a public crime, in the progress of man- 
kind from barbarism up to liberty and 
security under law. The history of 
civilization in the structure of social 
control has been the history of the in- 
vasion of the realms of force and vio- 
lence by public law. 

Always the successful method for the 
liberation of society from the effects of 
an outgrown legal institution has been 
to outlaw the institution and to make 
its exercise a public crime. Never has 
the attack been upon causes. ‘There are 
just as many causes for duels today as 
there ever were, just as many persons 
who would like to get human labor with- 
out paying for it, just as many thirsts 
for liquor as ten years ago; but there are 
no duels, no human slavery and no legal 
saloon in the United States. Institu- 
tions that are outlawed and their opera- 
tion made a public crime die out of the 
life of the world. That is the verdict of 
history. 

This is the answer to the supreme 
problem and menace of war in our civi- 
lization today. The war system and 
the war institution must be outlawed 
by international agreement and war 
must be made a crime under the law of 
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nations. ‘This is the first step in the 
effective “war against war.” 
Whenever in the history of human 
progress a legal institution is outlawed, 
if such institution is exclusively per- 
forming any necessary function, then 
that function must be provided for in 
some other institution. The war sys- 
tem is the only legal method today for 
compelling a settlement of international 
disputes. So long as there is increase 
and diminution in populations, growth 
and decay in the genius and adventure 
of nations, new discoveries of natural 
resources and changes in the routes of 
travel and trade, there will continue to 
arise questions between nations that 
will have to be settled somewhere. In 
six thousand years of human history 
there have been only two methods for 
compelling a settlement of disputes be- 
tween human beings. The one, force 
and violence—assault between individ- 
uals, war between nations; the other, 
decrees of courts operating under public 
law. Therefore we demand as the 
second step in the outlawry program to 
realize a warless world the codification 
of international law to provide for the 
legal settlement of all international 
disputes, and its codification on the 
principle of equality in justice and right 
between all nations great and small. 
The third step in the outlawry program 
is the establishment of an international 
tribunal with affirmative jurisdiction 
under a definite international code to 
hear and determine all questions that 
may arise between the nations and that 
are not settled by conference or arbitra- 
tion—each of these steps to be worked 
out in international conferences and 
ratified by the people of the nations 
participating in such conferences. 


Tue Metuop 


How will the outlawry program 
campaign be developed? 
First. Work to create an informed 
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and definite public opinion in America 
and throughout the world demanding 
the outlawry of the war system in all 
lands. Keep to the main point and do 
not be diverted by easy bypaths and 
ineffective blind alleys. Always in the 
struggles to liberate mankind from in- 
stitutions that have become a menace 
to human welfare, there have been three 
types of minds and efforts—often in 
conflict with each other—seeking the 
same end: 


(1) Those intense individualists who 


believe that social institutions 
can be overthrown alone by 
moral suasion, individual pro- 
test and personal martyrdom. 
Such persons believe that they 
could persuade all men not to 
own slaves, or not to drink 
liquor, and by this means de- 

et stroy slavery and the liquor 
traffic. 

(2) Those practical hard-headed 
men, of little faith, who be- 
‘= lieved that the institution of 
slavery or the saloon, by rea- 

son of their ancient history, 
general acceptance and seem- 
ing necessity in the past, must 
therefore continue indefinitely, 
and that all that can be done is 
to ameliorate the evils of such 
institutions by this or the other 
improvement in their opera- 
tion or limitation of their exer- 

eise. ~Such persons thought 
Lt am that slave owners should be 
Wem required to feed their slaves 

stad well, provide sanitary quar- 

ters, allow them one day’s rest 

nope in seven and give them some 

moral instruction; that the 

~ saloon should be heavily taxed, 

limited as to hours and days 

for operation and restricted to 
, certain localities; and that 
this was all that could be done 
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roan to relieve the acknowledged 
ae wrongs of either institution. 
, Opposed only by the efforts of 
ig these persons and methods, 
slavery and the saloon grew in 
wealth and power. 
(3) Those who, having studied and 
' understood the power that 
legality gives to an institution, 
he especially when coupled with 
exclusiveness of function in 
aa meeting a social need, have 
mss organized the collective power 
: _of public opinion and of bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the 
“a officials of public authority, 
have succeeded in outlawing 
the institution, making its 
operation a public crime, and 
| gathering up its social function 
into some other institution or 
Breyer that do not men- 
ace the public welfare. This 
mind and method has 
outlawed slavery and the sa- 
ty loon and it will outlaw the war 
system in this generation. 
Second. Bring this informed and 
definite public opinion for the outlawry 
program to bear upon those officials 
with power in all governments; through 
votes, demonstrations, letters and reso- 
lutions demanding the calling of an 
international conference to provide and 
submit to the people of every nation for 
ratification: 


(1) A mutual treaty outlawing the 
war system and making war a 
crime under the law of nations. 

(2) An international code for the 
legal settlement of all disputes 
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between nations based on the 
principle of equality in justice 


i right between all peoples 
great and small. 
(3) A statute providing an interna- 


tional tribunal with affirma- 

tive jurisdiction to hear and 
; determine all disputes arising 
. between the nations in accord- 
ance with such international 
7 code. 


Born in the creative mind of a great 
Chicago lawyer, in collaboration with 
the foremost international jurist of a 
Roosevelt cabinet, this outlawry pro- 
gram has now spread to all civilized 
nations. Senator Borah, the moral 
and intellectual leader of the Senate 
of the United States; Professor John 
Dewey, the philosopher educator of 
America; and Judge Florence Allen of 
Ohio, the only Supreme Court judge 
among the women of the world, are 
some of our outstanding leaders in this 
great cause. The Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Unitarian 
and Congregational communions have 
joined in their support of this funda- 
mental movement for the peace of- the 
world. 

Let us enlist in this great crusade. 
Two generations ago the slave system 
was the issue; one generation ago the 
saloon system was the issue; today the 
war system is the issue. Christian 
civilization and the war system cannot 
both survive. Let us unite to outlaw 
war, and liberate mankind from the 
age-long thralldom of the sword, thus 
proving that the countless dead upon 
the battlefields of the Great War did 
not die in vain. 
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Psychology of Education in Outlawing War i 
By Norman Hapcoop i 


Editor, Hearst's International Magazine, New York City 


URING the Civil War there was 
much activity among a certain 
set or party of men who called them- 
selves Abolitionists. They did a great 
work, but they did not get rid of slav- 
ery by themselves. There was a per- 
son named Abraham Lincoln around at 
the time. Lincoln had a great deal of 
trouble with the Abolitionists. He 
sympathized with them, but he sym- 
pathized with a lot of other people. 
Lincoln wanted to buy the slaves. 
After the war was over, he wanted (and 
he asked his engineers to find if it was 
possible) to send all the blacks back to 
Africa. Lincoln was not one of those 
people with one gospel. He was the 
type of person with many gospels in his 
mind. 
I have not the space to do justice to 
a great figure, but those of us who 
knew Woodrow Wilson intimately be- 
lieve he also had many gospels in his 
mind. He also knew the defects of the 
Covenant. He knew what he was 
paying for co-operation. He walked 
up and down the floor one night until 
two o’clock in the morning making his 
final decision whether he would insist 
on crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s as 
he wanted them, and run the risk of 
plunging Europe back into a series of 
discordant atoms, or whether he would 
sacrifice much even that was essential 
in order to give to Europe the habit of 
sitting around a table and trusting to 
experience to straighten out the iniqui- 
ties. He chose. It was a difficult 
choice. I for one believe he chose 
right. He gave them an opportunity: 
what happened? A little while ago 
Poincaire was in power in France, a 


man who did as much as any other one 
man to bring on the Great War, a man 
who did as much as one man could to 
keep alive the militaristic feeling in 
France afterthe war. Who isin power 
now? There is an advanced Liberal in 
power now. Who is the outstanding 
man in his cabinet? Caillaux. Cail- 
laux, the man who opposed the war 
before it came and who opposed the 
war while it was in progress and who 
was banished and almost shot for his 
peace psychology. Think of what a 
change that means! 

What is happening in Germany? 
There was an election. Ludendorf ran 
for the presidency—Ludendorf repre- 
senting the old attitude, the appeal to 
force. He got a little over one per cent 
of the vote. Then came this last 
election. We had on the one hand a 
man who was stamped as a Radical; on 
the other hand a man who is a Conserv- 
ative. The Conservative won. The 
way he has behaved since his election 
represents the fact that even the con- 
servatives of Germany have given up 
their old doctrine. Hindenburg’s ad- 
mirable conduct teaches a deeper lesson 
even than would be taught by the good 
conduct of a Radical, because it shows 
that the very conservative classes are 
moving toward the realization that 
nothing can be settled by force. 


Peace Turovucn EpucatTion 


Education is what is coming into the 
whole world. It is coming through the 
outlawry of war—coming through the 
League of Nations, sitting patiently 
abroad, criticised by everybody and yet 
settling one problem after another, and 
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above all forming the habit of settling 
problems. 

How was I brought up? I played 
with tin soldiers when I wasa boy. We 
called some of them Prussians and some 
of them Frenchmen, and my brother 
and I sat on opposite sides of the room 
and shot marbles at them. We read 
the great literature of the past, and 
most of it dealt with war. The deepest 
thing that we have to deal with is the 
fundamentals of our education. I do 
not like the word patriotism. I do not 
believe that there is an idea or a word 
that is doing more harm in the world 
today than that word and the idea 
behind it. I need not remind my 
readers that the word “patriotism” 
could be used in a way to include and 
to emphasize all that is most construc- 
tive and most valuable. But where the 
word “patriotism”’ tends to make us 
think of our country in opposition to 
other countries, tends to give us the 
kind of school-books that I was given 
when I was a child, I say that that 
creates a poisonous atmosphere for the 
young to grow up in. 

We are now in a favorable position to 
start a new education, and we are 
starting it. We have the foundation 
because we have reached the point in 
economic development where even the 
victor today is the loser. There was a 
time when the victor in a war got some- 
body else’s pastures; he stole the other 
person’s cattle; he stole the other per- 
son’s women. Hewasthegainer. All 
that is gone. It isn’t possible any 
more for the most complete victor in a 
world war to be anything except much 
poorer than he was before the war be- 
gan. With that fundamental eco- 
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nomic fact, it is easy to go ahead with 
an education to correspond, and all 
these movements are doing it. 

If you go down to New York some 
time you will probably see a play called 
“What Price Glory.” That play js 
drawing packed houses. It is the most 
ruthless, contemptuous treatment of 
war. Could you get a play that wasa 
jingo play torun like that today? Yoy 
could not. People would not go to see 
it, and, on the other hand, nobody in- 
telligent enough to be the author of a 
notable play would write it. 

I do not care how we progress toward 
this public conception that war is a 
wasteful and outgrown thing. We are 
proceeding. We are inventing new 
ideals. We are finding new words to 
carry these ideals to the public. My 
children will not be playing with tin 
soldiers. My children will not be 
studying American history from the 
exclusive standpoint of Bunker Hill. 

To go back once more—that great 
man who has done more than any one 
of us to bring these ideals into the 
world, Woodrow Wilson said a nation 
might be “‘too proud to fight.” He did 
not give the final phrase. ‘Too proud 
to fight”’ is not the word. But we have 
reached the point of view where we 
understand now that we may be too 
well informed to fight. We may be too 
intelligent to fight. I believe we are 
approaching an era in which we under- 
stand that Jesus, in addition to beinga 
great prophet, was a sound business 
man. We shall proceed hereafter with 
our feet on the ground, but neverthe- 
less finding our best inspiration, our 
best guidance in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 
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By James T. 


Director, Carnegie Endowme 


N spite of all the movement of public 

opinion in this country both for and 
against the League of Nations and the 
World Court, it is doubtful if the cen- 
tral problem, that of peace itself, is 
fully or clearly understood even in those 
dreles which discuss most frequently 
the problems of international politics. 
For we have an inherent obstacle to the 
understanding of even the elements of 
the problem and that obstacle lies in the 
fact that the problem has not been a 
real one in our own national history. 

International peace rests upon na- 
tional security. There can be no sound 
progress towards international peace so 
long as nations live under the fear of 
aggression from their neighbors. Un- 
der those conditions there is only one 
thing which responsible statesmen can 
do, and that is prepare for defence. 
The French have long been trying to 
teach us the simple lesson that there 
must be security before there can be 
disarmament, but it is a lesson which 
we find hard to learn, simply because 
we have security and do not need to 
arm, at least by land, to maintain it. 
All that we need to do is to make sure 
that the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans 
are not dried up. 

There are two kinds of security, na- 
tural and artificial: that which is sup- 
plied by geographic frontiers, by pro- 
tecting distances, or strategic location, 
and on the other hand that which 
states create, embodied for the most 
part in the fighting services and the or- 
ganizations of military and naval sup- 
ply. So long as the political world re- 
mains an unorganized assemblage of 
uational states such as we have now, 
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Staal 
the barriers which consist of fighting 
services are just as vital and as legiti- 
mate as those which consist of oceans or 
mountain ranges. But it is just this 
legitimacy of defence which has created 
the chief problem in the field of security, 
for defence whatever one may say of it 
theoretically is also potential offense. 
The fundamental differences between 
the natural and the artificial means is 
that the latter tend to create other 
dangers. 

So long as these historical elements of 
the problem are all we have, there is no 
other way to lessen the danger of war, 
once it has broken out, than to insist 
strongly upon the rights of neutrals in 
case of conflict; trusting by this insis- 
tence to narrow the field of the disturb- 
ance and so protect the other states 
from its contagion. 

The World War changed all this. It 
is henceforth clear that in a world en- 
tangled in the interlacing credits of 
modern capitalism,—not to speak of 
other interests,—the localization of a 
conflict among the Great Powers at 
least is henceforth practically impossi- 
ble. The scope of modern war, extend- 
ing as it does throughout the whole 
sphere of economic and industrial ac- 
tivities, involves other nations inevi- 
tably in the fortunes of the belligerents. 
Therefore, wherever nature does not 
supply adequate frontiers of safety 
there must be more and more prepara- 
tion of the mechanism of defence. 


SHOTWELL 
nt for International Peace 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR MacHINE 


From this dilemma there is clearly 
only one escape, and that is by a defi- 
nite substitution of something else for 
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the war machine. That “something 
else” is being worked out now by the 
anxious experimentation of Europe in a 
World Court and a League of Nations. 
The League of Nationsis readjusting the 
Covenant to meet this specific problem 
both by the acceptance of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration (using the 
word in the largest possible sense) and by 
dealing with the problem of disarma- 
ment regionally in connection with the 
enforcement of international disputes. 

In this setting the Protocol and the 
non-aggression pacts both contain con- 
tributions toward the realization of an 
adequate substitute for the war ma- 
chine, for it is now apparent to the more 
intelligent observers that the non-ag- 
gression pacts are to a certain extent 
the partial realization of the principles 
of the Protocol itself. These principles 
fall into two main divisions: for the first 
part, the insistence upon compulsory 
arbitration, using that word in the 
sense of pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes; and for the second part, 
the sanction, or enforcement of peace, 
which seems necessary to ensure the 
faithful observance of arbitration itself. 
The non-aggression pacts deal with 
both these aspects of pacific settlement. 
They are based upon the principle of 
compulsory arbitration and also of 
guarantees of security for those observ- 
ing the obligations involved. But 
whereas the Protocol was universal, the 
non-aggression pacts are regional. Be- 
ing regional they are to some extent less 
general in the problems they cover, as 
well as in their geographical applica- 
tion, for they deal only with the differ- 
ences between the few nations which 
participate. 

There is nothing, therefore, either 
theoretical or far-fetched in the insis- 
tence of the French that the negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the outstand- 
ing difficulties with Germany are based 
upon the principles of the Protocol and 
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are a first step in its practical realizg. 
tion. This does not mean that the 
Protocol will be realized in exactly the 
form in which it was conceived. There 
must be varying degrees of responsibil. 
ity for the maintenance of peace, cor. 
responding to the vital interests of 
states concerned. Mere paper docu. 
ments will never get away from these 
fundamental elements of international 
polity. But just as it is necessary to 
recognize the variations in the extent of 
the international obligation to preserve 
peace, it follows equally from the same 
premises that these variations will 
change with the history of the different 
states themselves, and nations at pres- 
ent reluctant to engage upon any gen- 
eral obligation to maintain peace may, 
and likely will, find themselves drawn 
to participate more and more in these 
operations of police as they realize their 
mutual interdependence in the com- 
munity of nations, an interdependence 
bound to grow with the development of 
modern industrial and commercial rela- 
tions. The Protocol, like the Cove- 
nant, can only be at best a program for 
realization in ways unforeseen at pres- 
ent. History will test that program 
and fulfil it. Unfortunately those who 
drafted the Protocol gave the impres- 
sion at the time that it was something 
more than a program, that it was rather 
a completed and final constitution to 
which history itself would have to bend. 
The fallacy of this was soon recognized 
by those who drafted the document it- 
self. Monsieur Politis, for instance, 
writing for the Frankfurter Zeitung 
months ago, referred to the Protocol as 
a first provisional sketch which was to 
be developed by the exigencies of prac- 
tical politics. It was this admission of 
Monsieur Politis which gave the clue to 
German Liberals for the solution of 
that most difficult problem, the settle- 
ment of Germany’s immediate diff- 
culties with its late enemies and its en- 
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trance at the same time into the League 
of Nations. 
Whatever happens, from now on the 
lem of security is no longer merely 
one of weighted armaments. A substi- 
tute for this age-old method of defence 
is being worked out in the negotiations 
which, however they may develop be- 
tween different European capitals, al- 
ways tend to revert for their fundamen- 


tal principles to the organization at 
Geneva. 

In view of the present dormant state 
of public opinion in this country with 
reference to these vital things, it looks 
as though the glory of reaching and ap- 
plying the great solution will revert to 
European nations. ‘Those which suffer 
most from the danger of war may lead 
in the attainment of peace. 


ot. 


doubtedly 


Pp. 397. Price, $10.00. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 
This volume is a carefully selected 
collection of the editorials written by Frank 
& Cobb and published in the New York 
_ World over a period of twenty years be- 
- ginning in 1904 and ending in 1923, when 
a tragic and premature death stayed his 
- hand and removed his vivid personality 
from a world he so joyously loved and so 
accurately interpreted. Frank Cobb, un- 
the most effective editorial 
_ writer of his generation, was a truly great 
‘oa. possessed of a singularly acute and 
analytic mind, a courageous character and 
@ temperament at once generous and 
sympathetic. Mr. Heaton has included 
by way of introduction a study of Cobb, 
The Man, by Lindsay Denison, which tells 
briefly the story, outwardly uneventful, of 
Cobb’s life. As Mr. Denison so truly says: 
**What Frank Cobb got out of life he earned. 
He had no favors of fortune save his own 
- brave, clean, hard-working soul.” He was 
born in Shannon County, Kansas, in 1869, 
when “the buffalo herds still roamed the 
western plains”; when the overland stage- 
coach still hauled its passengers and freight; 
when the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians 
were on the warpath and Jesse James and 
his gang were performing those exploits 
which thrilled and terrified the small boys 
of a generation ago. He died half a century 
later in a modern New York apartment in 
the midst of that turbid, restless, polyglot 
population, the undisputed leader of his 
great profession. His whole, vigorous and 
colorful personality had responded com- 
pletely to the vast changes which marked 
the period between his wholesome pioneer 
boyhood and those last days of fevered 
effort amid the massive presses of a met- 
ropolitan daily. In the editorials we find 
expressed by a master of newspaper tech- 
nique and in English pure, crisp and clear, 
his maturely considered interpretation of 

American life and achievement. 
Would that everyone today could read 
through these editorials of twenty years!— 


Hearox, Joun L. Cobb of “The World.” 


Book Department 
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begin with the caustic comment on the 
Panama scandal and conclude with thes 
almost prophetic words on President 
Coolidge (August 4, 1923): 


He will have the sympathy and the support of 
the American people without regard to party tie, 
Such political obstruction as he may meet wil 
come less from Democracy than from Republicay 
faction, but for the moment even faction is a feeble 
thing. The big factor in his situation is the pa. 
triotic devotion of a united people wishing him 
Godspeed in his great trust. 


To read this collection of editorials is for 
those of us who are middle-aged to live 
over again the experiences of an era in 
American political and _ social history 
permeated by a spirit quite different from 
that which moves us today. Here lies the 
value of the collection. 
emphasize the changes in thought and pur. 
pose and aspiration which the Great War 
wrought. It is well to recall the incidents 
that arrested one’s attention and the 
personalities who played the chief parts 
in the drama of the past two decades, It 
opened with Roosevelt’s great personal 
victory in the Presidential election of 1904, 
followed by his exciting and colorful aé- 
ministration. Cobb had no faith in Roose 
velt’s leadership. Writing in August, 190, 
he complains with a trace of peevishness: 


The Roman augurs used to determine from the 
entrails of a fowl the temper and intentions of the 
gods. But where is the augur, the fowl or the 
entrails from which the temper and intentions ¢ 


Theodore Roosevelt could be determined? 


Later, in November, 1908, just after the 
election of Taft, he says: 


We do not regard Mr. Roosevelt as a fit Pres: 
dent. He lacks balance; he lacks poise; he lack 
dignity; he lacks a sense of proportion; he lackss 
sense of his responsibilities; he lacks judgment; 
he lacks nearly all the elements except energy and 
determination that go to make an administrator 
of the first rank. 

His jingoism, his demagogic tendency to appeal 
to passion and class hatred; his excessive restles+ 
ness; his excessive vanity; his excessive ambition; 
his impetuous Southern temperament; yes, evel 
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iis very genius, all help to disqualify him for an 
ofce which demands more of the spirit of the 
jadge than the spirit of the crusader. 


It was Roosevelt’s executive lawlessness 
shich gave Cobb serious concern, and in a 
mous editorial on Roosevelt’s return from 
ifrica he thus expresses his fears: 


What every thoughtful American has reason to 
ie concerned about is not Mr. Roosevelt’s plans 
wd purposes, but the average citizen’s attitude 
toward democratic institutions as revealed by his 
attitude toward Mr. Roosevelt. That is the 
thing of superlative importance—this new and 
gsister and un-American passion for personal 
pvernment, regardless of Congresses and Courts 
and Executives and Constitutions. A Republic 
ves only in the minds of its citizens. It can 
st, except in form, only so long as their political 
ideas and ideals are republican in spirit. 


In an editorial entitled “Twelve Years 
dBryanism” written when the ““Common- 
e” was candidating for a third nomination, 
he surveys the results of Bryan’s twelve 
years of “dictatorship” of the Democratic 
party, and musters a startling array of 
fects to justify his conclusion that the 
“Peerless Leader” when judged by results 
was in fact the Apostle of Democratic 
defeat. 

It was in the dramatic career of Woodrow 
Wilson that Cobb best realized his ideals 
d American political leadership. Unhappy 
in what he felt to be the superficiality of 
Roosevelt and the mediocrity of Bryan, 
baffled that a wilful fate should endow two 
men of such gifts for leadership and such 
vivid qualities of personality with such a 
limited capacity for constructive states- 
wanship, he poured out upon Wilson all 
the enthusiasm long suppressed and all the 
powers of his matured mind. He was not 
weritical—far from it—but one feels, 
coursing through this group of almost 
technically perfect editorials, the flood of a 
geatemotion. They were effective. The 
reviewer recalls vividly the hot morning of 
july 1, 1912, and the wearied delegates 


| tused to renewed effort by the epoch- 


making editorial which then appeared: 
“Wilson—No Compromise,” unfolding its 
theme in clean-cut sentences it reached the 
dimax with the snap of a Western team- 
tter’s whip: 
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This is no longer a question of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s political strength, great as that is. It is no 
longer a question of his ability, undeniable as 
that is. It is no longer a question of his availabil- 
ity, self-evident as that is. Ryan and Murphy 
have left honest Democrats no choice. Ryan 
and Murphy have made Wilson’s nomination the 
crucial test of the Democratic party’s fitness to 
live. 

As Stephen A. Douglas once said, “There can 
be no neutrals in this war—only patriots or 
traitors.” 


The faith which Cobb thus professed 
never faltered, and found its supreme 
expression in the full-page editorial of 
March 4, 1921, written in the sad closing 
hours of Wilson’s Presidency. With al- 
most classic restraint and yet with deep 
feeling, Cobb reviewed the eventful eight 
years coming to an end amid the shadows 
of a great disappointment, and thus he 
closed : 


... Tacitus said of the Catti tribesmen, 
“Others go to battle; these go to war,” and Mr. 
Wilson went to war in behalf of the democratic 
theory of government extended to all the affairs 
of the nations. That war is not yet won, and the 
Commander in Chief is crippled by the wounds 
that he received on the field of action. But the 
responsibility for the future does not rest with 
him. It rests with the self-governing peoples 
for whom he has blazed the trail. All the com- 
plicated issues of this titanic struggle finally re- 
duce themselves to these prophetic words of 
Maximilian Harden: “Only one conqueror’s 
work will endure—Wilson’s thought.” 

Woodrow Wilson on this morning of the fourth 
of March can say in the words of Paul the Apostle 
to Timothy: 

“For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. 

“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 


One rises from the reading of this volume 
mentally refreshed and emotionally stimu- 
lated. One has seen revealed for a few 
hours the soul of America—critical, perhaps 
at moments intolerant, wholesome in its 
sympathies with all the freshness and the 
sweep of the prairie, sensible and practical 
always, but capable of an unselfish faith 
in a great ideal which befits the children of 
pioneer and puritan. At intervals it may 
pause to ponder—perchance it is doing so 
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now—but only that it may respond again 
to the call of high adventure. 

S. Morris. 


FarBMaN, Micnaer. Bolshevism in Re- 
treat. Pp. viii, 312. Price, 15/. Lon- 
don: W. Collins Sons and Company, 1923. 

FarBMAN, After Lenin. Pp. 

280. Price, 7s. 6d. London: Leonard 

Parsons, Ltd., 1924. 


Taken in conjunction with the same au- 
thor’s Russia and the Struggle for Peace, 
these two volumes give the most complete 
account of the fortunes of Russia under 
Bolshevism available in English. Mr. 
Farbman is a journalist, correspondent to 
the Manchester Guardian, The Chicago 
Daily News, and the Observer. It is natural 
that he sees things with a journalist’s eyes 
and reports them with a journalistic 
touch. But he is a journalist of unusual 
merits, with no political bias and great 
political insight. He has attempted to 
draw his material together by interweaving 
two strands: Lenin and Leninism twisted 
into the resistant skein of the agrarian 
problem created by the hard fact that is the 
Russian peasant. In the process he docu- 
ments his statements from sources which 
his long stays in Russia have enabled him 
to collect with discrimination. 

No author has more clearly or more dis- 
passionately presented the collapse of the 
ancien régime in Russia in 1916-1917. Out 
of its complete disintegration in the war 
came the liquidation of Czarism. The so- 
called agrarian reforms after the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs in 1861 simply resulted 
in a new form of feudal bondage for the 
peasants. Menshevism temporized with 
the peasants, and frittered itself away in 
endless talk and debates. The peasants 
were not to be balked of land. The Bol- 
shevists gave it to them by re-establishing 
the Mir under a system of equalitarian 
allotment. But the Communists confis- 
cated with one hand what they had yielded 
with the other. 

The “new economic policy” of Lenin, 
inaugurated in 1921 after the Kronstadt 
Mutiny, and after some unmistakable 
shrugs of the peasants’ shoulders under the 
system of requisitioning, was really no more 
than a return to the State-Capitalism, in 


industry as well as land, which Lenin had 
vainly opposed to complete nationalization 
and expropriation as early as 1917. Mr. 
Farbman thinks Lenin’s great error came 
in being led into complete expropriation 
and in staking his whole game, prior to 1921, 
upon the hope of a world revolution of the 
Proletariat. When this failed, he turned 
to face the realities in Russia, abruptly 
gave up hope of forcing or of propagandizing 
the peasants into supplying grain, and 
reverted to agrarian capitalism for a modw 
vivendi. 

After that crisis, concludes Mr. Farbman, 
Bolshevism has become mainly absorbed 
in keeping power by any expedient at hand. 
His analyses of the Trade Union movement 
under Bolshevism and of Russian public 
finance are excellent; and the sketch of the 
Communist Party and of its leaders after 
Lenin is startlingly close to the judgment 
given in Lenin’s own recently published 
*“Death-bed Letter” to the Communist 
Party. 

Students of politics will find little said 
of fictitious political machinery or of a 
constitutional structure that is meaningless. 
On the other hand, they will find an able 
analysis of the economic forces and the 
human leaders that are struggling with 
each other for the rulership of an awakened 
Russia, in which even the peasant begins 
to stir from his old lethargy. 

W. Y. 


Suture, Ropert Stewart. Impressions 
of an Average Juryman. Pp. 114. Price, 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

A critical analysis of judicial procedure 
by a juror is as unusual as it is interesting. 
Mr. Sutliffe is apparently not an “average 
juryman”—as he calls himself. His book 
shows him to be a discerning critic of the 
processes of litigation. It is an instructive 
comment on the practical features of trial 
by jury, its merits and defects. He dis- 
cusses the various stages of a trial as they 
appear to a juror, with numerous serious 
and humorous comments. The book was 
written for the enlightenment of jurors, 
but judges and lawyers will find it instrue- 
tive. 

CLARENCE N. CALLENDER. - 
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fvvson, Maniey O. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the 
Question of American Participation. Pp. 
ix, 388. Price, $4.00. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. 


This book is in the main a collection of 
gticles reprinted from various periodicals 
in which they were orginially published. 
They are based on the observation and 
careful research of a high authority, and 
together they constitute by far the most 
valuable contribution that has been made 
to the literature dealing with the Court. 
The author reviews in turn the successive 
steps leading up to the establishment of 
the Court and analyzes and evaluates its 
work during the first three years of its 
aistence. This is followed by a series of 
papers dealing with various aspects of the 

lem of American participation in the 
Court, the rdle of the Court in the outlawry 
of war, proposed changes in the statute of 
the Court, the Court as an agency of peace, 
ete. There is an appendix containing the 
texts of all important documents relating 
to the creation, organization, jurisdiction 
and procedure of the Court and a valuable 
bibliography of the literature. 

Professor Hudson’s point of view is 
entirely sympathetic; he answers in turn 
and in the spirit of the jurist the criticisms 
that have been directed against the Court 
and the objections that have been made 
wainst American participation in it; and 
he ventures the prophecy that the nations 
are not now likely to abandon an agency for 
the orderly administration of international 
justice which has already in its brief exist- 
ence so well justified the hopes of its found- 
ers. 

J. W. Garner. 


Moon, PARKER Tuomas. Syllabus on 
International Relations. Pp. 276. Is- 
sued by the Institute of International 
Relations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 


This handy volume of 280 pages is, so 
far as known to the reviewer, the only 
syllabus published in the United States 
on the subject of international relations; 
it represents another contribution to the 
great movement to improve our inter- 
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national relations, a task far too long 
neglected. 

The method adopted by Professor Moon 
and his associates has led to a division of 
the material of the book into three schedules 
adaptable to courses covering 85, 50 and 
25 hours respectively. The contents are 
divided into ten parts plus a very service- 
able bibliography. These parts are headed 
as follows: I. Introduction; II. National- 
ism, Territorial Conflicts and War; III. 
Imperialism and World Politics; IV. Mili- 
tarism and Armaments; V. History of 
International Relations to 1914; VI. His- 
tory of International Relations Since 1914; 
VII. Summary Review of Policies of Great 
Powers; VIII. Economic Problems of In- 
ternational Relations; IX. Problems of 
Diplomacy; X. International Organization, 
the League, and the World Court. 

It is well-nigh impossible in a few para- 
graphs to “review” a work of this nature. 
In general the division of the material 
seems workable, though no two minds 
would agree on arrangement and space 
allocated to certain subjects. The arrange- 
ment of the ten parts into subdivisions with 
readings indicated after the appropriate 
topics will serve to guide students and 
prevent unsystematic reading and waste 
of time; on the other hand, the more ad- 
vanced minds grow restive under definite 
restrictions and desire to march through 
one book and then start on another. This 
difficulty is inherent in the problem of 
teaching, however, and many instructors 
will be able to make the proper use of the 
material here arranged. 

It is interesting to note that this book 
represents a third viewpoint in the teach- 
ing of international relations, Professor 
Potter’s volume on International Organiza- 
tion representing a general philosophical 
treatment of the special field of interna- 
tional organization; another viewpoint being 
the stressing of first-hand study of the texts 
of the various documents themselves, such 
as the Covenant and the Court Statute. 

On the whole, the work is a distinct 
contribution to the science of world politics. 
The learned colleagues who aided Professor 
Moon have given the work the character 
of being the product of several able minds. 
It deserves a wide use in a country where 
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the myth of isolation is rightly being under- 
stood now with emphasis upon the myth 
rather than the isolation. 

Joun Eveene Har.ey. 


Rankin, Enip Scorr. The Dominion of 

Sea and Air. Pp. xii, 339. Price, 

_ $2.50. New York: The Century Com- 
‘pany, 1925. 

- 4 This book contains an intelligent dis- 
cussion of various matters: the interdepend- 
ence and solidarity of nations, the in- 
evitableness and increasing frequency of 
wars in the future, international law, 
American foreign policy, disarmament, 
national security, the League of Nations, 
and other subjects. The principal thesis 
of the author, however, is that the civiliza- 
tion of the future is dependent in large 
measure upon the freedom of communica- 
tions; that the sea and the air are destined 
to become the two chief media of communi- 
cation; that warfare in the future will be 
carried on mainly in the air and that it is 
likely to be more appallingly destructive 
than in the past; and that both in the in- 
terest of international intercourse and the 
preservation of civilization from destruction 
through war, the use of the sea and the air 
should be subjected to international control. 
He complains that in the past the control 
of large parts of the sea has been usurped 
by particular nations and now that, thanks 
to science, navigation of the air has be- 
come practicable, subjacent states are 
asserting control over the air space above 
them, and their pretended sovereignty has 
now been recognized by the International 
Air Convention of 1919. Both are a com- 
mon heritage and their use should be re- 
served to all nations alike, subject only 
to such international control as they may, 
by common agreement, deem proper to 
insure its legitimate use and to preserve a 
common civilization from destruction. 

J. W. GaRNER. 


Levermore, Cuartes H. League of 
Nations, Fourth Year Book. Pp. 428. 
Price, $1.50. Brooklyn: The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, 1924. 

This publication contains much more 
than a record of the work of the League of 

Nations. The reparations problem, the 


Lausanne Conference, the British Imperig) 
Conference, etc., are all treated with fre 
quotation from texts. The tone is wholly 
objective, and international events of world 
importance are comprehensively included, 
The material is arranged chronologically, 
as in its three predecessors. 

News releases apparently furnish the 
basis for much of the material, consequently 
it cannot be used as a substitute for off. 
cial publications. However, because of jts 
compactness and timeliness it serves as ap 
invaluable guide, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be continued. 

Quincy Waicar. 


ALVAREZ, ALEJANDRO. The Monroe Do. 
trine, Its Importance in the Internationa] 
Life of the States of the New World. 
Pp. ix, 573. New York: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1924. 

This book was prepared at the request of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace as its contribution to the centenary 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It consists 
mainly of materials considered by the well- 
known Chilean exponent of “American 
International Law” to be most useful for 
understanding the doctrine. 

Differing from the historical treatment 
characteristic of authors from the United 
States such as Hart and Thomas, Dr. Al- 
varez is profuse with abstract distinctions. 
Thus he distinguishes the political from the 
legal aspects of the doctrine. The latter 
he divides into five principles which he 
considers the basis of ‘American Inter- 
national Law” (pp. 17; 24). Throughout 
he insists that American imperialism or 
hegemony be distinguished from the true 
Monroe Doctrine or American opposition 
to non-American encroachment of any 
kind. To prove general American accept- 
ance of the latter he cites early Latin- 
American pronouncements with regard to 
continental solidarity and declarations of 
American conferences. Many of the texts 
are printed in thirty-one annexes. 

The author believes that “in America 
the influence of policy is much less” than 
in Europe, “principles of international 
law are less bent to meet necessities”; 
consequently the prospect for codification 
of international law is greater in America 
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ip. 29). He does not attempt to reconcile 
gith this his remarks on United States 
imperialism (p. 19), and he does not men- 
tion Chilean expansion and other incidents 
which suggest that policy may get the better 
of law even in the New World. Though 
’ dwelling on American solidarity, he men- 
tions the League of Nations, of which most 
of the American republics are members, 
oily twice: once to approve the “conti- 
pental character” attributed to the Monroe 
Doctrine by Article 21 of the Covenant, 
and again to explain that its consideration 
in connection with the Monroe Doctrine 
would “‘take us too far afield” (pp. 4, 29). 

Part two of the volume brings together 
opinions of twenty-four Latin-American 
and nineteen United States statesmen and 
publicists. Many of the former resent 


‘ 


the Doctrine. The author suggests that 
these opinions might be classified according 
to the distinctness with which they dis- 
sciate American imperialism from what 
he considers the true Monroe Doctrine 
(p. 201). The North American statesmen 
vary considerably in their interpretation 
from the idealism of John Barrett to the 
police power doctrine of Roosevelt and 
Knox. Secretary Hughes’s addresses of 
August 30 and November 30, 1923, are 
printed in full. 
Quincy WRIGHT. 


Barnes, H. EpGar, and Miner, Byron A. 
Selected Cases in Constitutional Law. 
7th edition. Buckram, $4.00. Phila- 
delphia: George T. Bisel Co., 1924. 

This new edition of a standard and widely 
used casebook contains so many additions 
and changes as to be practically a new 
book. 

University courses in Government and 
Constitutional Law are quite generally 
adopting the inductive or case method, even 
when the course is not intended for technical 
use but as a part of a general educational 
curriculum. The older method of “telling 
about” government is giving way to a plan 
which involves more reasoning and solution 
of problems. The student takes a more 
active part under the case system, and what 
he learns he learns more permanently and 
can use more effectively. General courses 


in Government are strengthened by this , 
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method because it involves the thorough, 
detailed examination of facts and is there- 
fore more intensive, also because when the 
student has reasoned from several cases to 
a general principle he is in position to apply 
that same principle to new conditions that 
may arise. That is, he is educated in a 
more real sense than is the man who can 
recite what he has heard about govern- 
ment. 

The Barnes and Milner casebook embod- 
ies certain features which will be found of 
special interest and value in Government 
courses. It gives a summary of the salient 
facts in each case, it contains quotations of 
the essential parts of each decision but 
omits unimportant matter. The reader 
therefore has before him the exact words of 
the Court on the point which he is studying. 
The book further contains notes on parallel 
cases and in some instances on contrasting 
decisions. 

These notes and the summaries of facts 
often give to the decision a setting which the 
reader would not obtain even from a com- 
plete copy of the original decision. They 
form an invaluable feature of the book. 

The new edition is nearly three times the 
size of the original and contains an extensive 
list of cases that have arisen since the World 
War. There are also numerous Federal 
and State statutes summarized with notes 
on the court decisions interpreting them. 
The arrangement is a natural and logical 
one and fits readily into almost any order 
of material because of the sections and 
subsections under which the cases are 
grouped. 

Those who use the work will be especially 
surprised and pleased by its compactness. 
For example, under the due process clause 
of the 14th Amendment there are given, in 
twenty-four pages, statements of facts, 
explanatory notes, verbal quotations of 
essential points in the decisions and even 
a few excerpts from dissenting opinions, of 
eleven cases. In order to give all this 
material in such brief space the authors 
have devoted the utmost effort, careful 
selection, condensation and succinct ex- 
planation. The result is a book of high 
value to both teacher and student in 
Government and Constitutional Law. 

James T. Youna. 
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war cabinet, the Parliament Act of 1911, 
the reform bill of 1918, the defense of the 
realm act, the developing status of the 
British Dominions, the growing power of 


labor—these problems had an impress on 
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dismissed by calling it names. A partial 


Marriott, Sir Joun A. R. English ir 
Political Institutions. 3rd edition. Pp. justification of direct action may perhap; | b 
liii, 351. Price, $1.70. Oxford: The be found in a defective parliamentary X 

¢ larendon Press, 1925. system which the politicians refuse tp 

For fifteen years one of the best brief improve; and in certain cases the implica. a 

discussions of the government of England _ tions of direct action may not be so ominow | 4 

has been English Political Institutions. 8 the author seems to believe. u 

Although rather dull reading in spots and Linpsay Rogers, I 

although in places too historical and legal d 

and not sufficiently political, the book has Stamp, Sir Jostan, G.B.E. Studies in | it 

had a wide success. Now the author, with Current Problems in Finance and Govern. t 

his knowledge increased by six years in the ment. Pp. 342. Price, 10s. 6d. Lon. 0 

House of Commons, and his eminence at- don: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1924. k 

tested by a knighthood, has published a This intensely interesting volume brings t 

new edition. The original text and pagina- together under one cover some eleven , 

tion are left substantially unchanged, but lectures, or addresses, which were pre | ! 

the reissue contains an introduction of sented or printed in various periodicals ( 

forty pages which review the developments during the period from October, 1921, to 8 

of the English constitution from 1910 to January, 1924. The studies are arranged q 

1914. in two groups, one entitled “Economics | ° 
The changes during this period admit no and Government,” the other dealing with , 

doubt of the truth of de Tocqueville’s “Taxation.” Of the first group, perhaps 

dictum that, “Za Constitution peut changer the most interesting is one which deals 
sans cesse.” Mr. Lloyd George’s war with economics as an exact science, wherein 
cabinet, the cabinet secretariat, the imperial is pointed out the increasing dependence 


of economics upon statistics for verification 
of its principles. The major part of the 
essay, however, concerns itself with what 
should be the relationship between accoun- 
tancy and economics. “Scientific 


the constitution which in a decade in- countancy has now been developing for 
fluenced it as much as had the previous some fifty years, but I cannot trace that it 
century. Sir John’s treatment of these has yet made a single substantial contribu. | 
matters must necessarily be brief, but it tion to economic science . . . although it 
rarely fails to be suggestive, and it is for has practically a monopoly grip on the 
the student of the English government the required data.”’ An appeal is then made 
only complete summary of the events of to accountants to analyze the facts which 
the past ten years. Every reader will are continually passing through their 
doubtless differ with the emphasis that the hands with particular reference to: 

author places upon the influences that he 
discusses, but three points, I think, are 
worth being commented upon. 

The general atmosphere of parliamentary 
government and the nature of legislative 
problems have changed more than Sir 
John seems to suggest. Secondly, while 
he notes the tendency, he does not suffi- 
ciently stress the evils of increasing delega- 
tions of parliamentary authority and the Two other fresh and stimulating essays 
growing power of a bureaucracy with auda- _ in the first group present a detailed analysis 
cious appointed officials working in un- of the “Economic Effects of Disarmament,” 
examined security. Thirdly, “direct ac- and a summary and criticism of three 
tion”—the use by labor of its economic possible methods of measuring profits and 
power for political purposes—cannot be wages, particularly with reference to the 


(1) The actual existence of the economic 
conception of the “marginal 
business.” 

(2) The relationship between profits and — 
capital, and the conditions which | 
influence this relationship. 

(3) The relationship between profits, 


prices, and output. 
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investigations conducted in this country 
by Professor Friday and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The second part of the book opens with 
a discussion of a shifting money standard 
and fiscal burdens, Germany being drawn 
upon for illustrative material. There fol- 
lows an analysis of the relation between 
direct and indirect taxation, the decline 
in the importance of the latter being at- 
tributed to “natural administrative devel- 
opment,” . better systems of book- 
keeping, for ample, making more possible 
the correct application of such taxes as the 
income tax; “‘social or political reasons,” 
the most important of which is the passing 
of political control to the poorer classes; 
and lastly, “‘economic causes.” In eco- 
nomic theory there has been a growing ac- 
ceptance of the ability theory of taxation 
and a recognition that consumption taxes 
imposed upon a limited number of commod- 
ities not only makes for an unequal burden 
on different classes, but also prohibits the 
use of progressive rates which are necessary 
for the complete application of the ability 
theory. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion, 
to a majority of readers, is that dealing 
with the capital levy. This proposal is 
subjected to a penetrating and impartial 
survey on the grounds of practicability, 
economic effects, its relation to deflation, 
and its effects upon future national income. 
The author asserts that many of the ob- 
jections to the levy have been exaggerated, 
and that the proposal has several merits, 
but decides that these are overbalanced 
by its real defects. 

Another discussion of some historical 
interest is that dealing with the various 
attempts that have been made since 1922 
to relieve international investments from 
burdensome taxation, and the shift from the 
principle of taxation according to “origin” 
of the income to that of taxation according 
to “residence,” or at least a partial recog- 
nition of this principle, brought about 
mainly by the fact that many European 
countries are now in need of capital and 
fear to restrict the available supply by 
unfavorable taxation. 

In addition to the above essays, there is 
included the study on wealth and income 
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‘early months of 1920. 


of the chief powers, which was first pub- 
lished by the Royal Statistical Society in 
1919, but is now out of print. 

C. P. Wurre. 


Finer, Herman. Representative Govern- 
ment and a Parliament of Industry. A 
Study of the German Federal Eco- 
nomic Council. Pp. 265. Price, 7s. 6d. 
Published by the Fabian Society and 
by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1923. 

This very able study by a member of the 
Department of Public Administration of 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science is a welcome addition 
to the all too scanty literature in English 
on the German Economic Council. Mr. 
Finer brings to his task not only a minute 
knowledge of the working of orthodox 
parliamentary institutions in Great Britain 
and France, but a lively appreciation of 
the problems which industry has thrown 
upon such institutions. The first sixty 
pages of the book contain a particularly 
illuminating exposition of the increasing 
difficulty of administration in modern 
governments. Then follows a very pains- 
taking study of the genesis, establishment 
and working (to January, 1923) of the 
Economic Council, based not only upon a 
careful study of the documentary material 
available but also upon observations on 
the ground. The last chapter of Part II of 
the book—*“‘Conclusions and Reflections” 
—is fruitful in suggestions as to the value 
of the German experiment for British and 
Americans. 

The powers and constitution of the 
Federal Economic Council may be said 
to be the result of a compromise between 
the Majority Socialists and the Independent 
Socialists arrived at during 1919 and the 
The more extreme 
elements among the Independent Socialists 
were intent upon extending the scheme 
of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils which 
had sprung up at the time of the Revolution 
of October-November, 1918. The Major- 
ity Socialists, on the other hand, insisted 
upon the completion of the political revolu- 
tion first and leaned towards the adoption 
of classic parliamentary government. The 
issue of this struggle was the creation of a 
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Provisional Federal Economic Council on 
which employers, workers, consumers, the 
liberal professions and government nominees 
are all represented, but which has no power 
to enact legislation. It exists alongside 
the Reichstag and Reichsrat—the purely 
political assemblies of the German Reich— 
as a body of experts with the constitutional 
right to examine proposals of laws dealing 
with social and economic questions, to 
initiate such legislation and to depute 
members to represent its point of view 
before the enacting bodies. 

In the discharge of these functions its 
work has been of real significance. Mr. 
Finer’s conclusion is: 


The most important hope which may be legiti- 
mately entertained from the experience of the 
German Economic Council is that such a body 
would supply an element of sustained research, 
thought and formulation of policy. It would be 
an almost limitless wellspring of suggestion, more 
sympathetic in its composition than a deputation, 
more public than the lonely thinker, more contin- 
uous, pressing and representative than a Royal 
Commission, more in touch with the vital ele- 
ments of industry and society than political 
parties, less suspect than the creations of the 
“lobby,”’ more sedate and objective in its de- 
liberations and less given to sudden fevers of 
partisanship than the political assembly (p. 229). 
LANE W. LANCASTER. 

os 

Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik. Pp. 856. Verlog Von J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1924. 


The latest issue of the Archiv contains 
the following articles: ““The Meaning of 
the Capitalistic System,” by Professor 
Dr. Arthur Salz; “A Contribution to the 
Morphology of Business-Enterprise,” by 
Professor Dr. W. F. Bruck; “The Crowd,” 
by Dr. Gerhard Colm; “The Corporate 
and the Hierarchical Principle in Fascism” 
(First Part), by Dr. Jacob Marschak; 
“Does Germany Need an Agrarian Tariff 
Protection?” by Dr. Kurt Ritter; and an 
article on “Crime in Schleswig-Holstein,”’ 
by Professor Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies. 

Professor Salz, while granting the weak- 
nesses of the capitalistic system, points out 
that its most important accomplishment 
has been the absorption of a rapidly in- 
creasing population. He warns the ad- 
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vocates of nationalization that it has not 
been proved as yet that their proposed 
system would procure the necessary capita) 
and managerial talent at less cost than the 
present system. He suggests, moreover. 
that it is doubtful whether nationalization 
would work at all if unaccompanied by g 
definite control over population increase, 

Professor Bruck’s article is a plea for, 
functional and genetic treatment in the 
study of business enterprise. He illustrates 
the method in this paper on recent forms 
of mixed enterprise in Germany, and traces 
their development from earlier forms and 
their relation to general post-war conditions, 

Dr. Colm’s essay on “The Crowd” is an 
effort to bring greater clarity into the 
hitherto somewhat confused terminology of 
sociology, and to give a more precise mean. 
ing to this much misused word. He is of 
the opinion that the crowd is a group 
form which, next to the group-formations, 
community and association, should be 
recognized and distinguished as a basic 
type. 

The remaining articles are important 
and significant, each in its own field, es- 
pecially the study on Fascism. 


Acwortu, W. M. The Elements of Rail- 
way Economics. Pp. 216. Price, $1.90. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924. 

Spawn, M. W. The Consolido- 
tion of Railroads. Pp. 282. Price, $3.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 

Sir William Acworth has added three 
new chapters to the 1905 edition of his 
Elements, dealing respectively with “Rail- 
ways and the War,” the “‘ Railway Rate’s 
Tribunal,” and “‘ Passenger Traffic.” This, 
with other minor changes, increases the 
bulk of the book by 57 pages. Alterations 
in the original text consist otherwise in the 
insertion of a few new illustrations, the 
use of recent instead of old statistics, and 
occasional reference to current American 
practice. The theoretical portions of the 
discussion remain unchanged. 

The public has long been familiar with 
this little book, combining, as it does to 
an unusual extent, literary finish with wide 
and exact knowledge of railways in Europe 
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and America. The author is now ap- 

ing his seventy-fifth birthday. While 
the Elements of Railway Economics makes 
no attempt to cover many subjects which 
are of interest to American readers today, 
it still remains one of the two or three 
best expositions of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the railway business which has 
ever appeared in any language. 

Mr. Splawn’s volume on The Consolida- 
tion of Railroads contains, first, a descrip- 
tion of the consolidation plans formulated 
by Messrs. Ripley, Oldham, Holden, and 
by the author himself; second, a detailed 
analysis of the record before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of 
consolidation; and, third, a discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
consolidation program. The author vig- 
orously opposes compulsory consolidation 
and argues that it is even unwise for 
the Commission, upon the present record, 
to limit its freedom of action by endorse- 
ment of any ideal plan. Mr. Splawn is a 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission 
and Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Texas. His book will prove a useful 
companion volume to the excellent treatise 
on Railway Amalgamation in Great Britain, 
published by W. E. Simnet in 1923. 


SELEKMAN, Ben M., and Van KLEEcK, 
Mary. Employes’ Representation in 
Coal Mines. Pp. xxxv, 454. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1924. 

M. Employes’ Represen- 
tation in Steel Works. Pp. 293. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1924. 

Nowhere are business men making more 
intelligent or carefully planned efforts to 
reduce industrial unrest than in the United 
States. Many American employers have 
decided that they need the good will of 
their workers, and have set about getting 
it with the same determination and lavish 
expenditure which they use in capturing 
the good will of the consumer. They have 
hired elaborate staffs of well-paid experts 
who devote themselves exclusively to 
matters of labor policy and who are rapidly 
creating a technique of handling men. 
Without doubt, the personnel management 
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movement is the most significant develop- 
ment in industrial relations in this country 
in several decades. It is a formidable 
obstacle to the spread of unionism and 
seems destined to influence profoundly both 
the nature of the labor movement and the 
relations between capital and labor. 

Of great importance among methods of 
gaining the good will of workers are employe 
representation plans. When they first 
came into wide use in 1918 and 1919, they 
were scarcely expected to outlast the critical 
labor situation which gave rise to them. 
Many did die out, but each year more have 
sprung up, until there are now over seven 
hundred schemes affecting about a million 
workers. The steady spread of employe 
representation renders careful and impar- 
tial investigations of its operation of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

These two studies by the Russell Sage 
Foundation relate to the representation 
scheme of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. One deals with the plan in the 
coal mines of the company, the other with 
the plan in the steel mills. Each is based 
upon extensive field work, which appears 
to have been carefully and competently 
done. There is little attempt at interpreta- 
tion. The observations of the investigators 
are set forth in detail and allowed in the 
main to speak for themselves. 

Employe representation in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company has been only 
moderately successful. This is due in part 
to defects in the plan itself, such as too 
infrequent meetings and reliance upon in- 
dividual representatives of the men where 
committees are needed, in part to failure 
of minor and secondary officials to work 
in harmony with the scheme. In the coal 
properties the operation of the plan has 
been hindered by traditional antagonism 
and suspicion and by the still potent in- 
fluence of the union. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the plan appears to have 
worked better in the steel mills than in the 
mines. Other significant facts brought out 
by these studies are: 

The company desires to pursue a liberal 
labor policy, but has difficulty in controlling 
its foremen and superintendents. The 
employe representatives have been useful 
in calling attention to many undesirable 
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conditions which have escaped the notice 
of minor officials or which have been tol- 
erated or imposed by them. A _pro- 
nounced, though erroneous, belief that 
complaint is futile causes many grievances 
to be withheld. Some representatives are 
too timid to perform their duties effectively. 
Strikes have not been entirely prevented; 
the miners struck in 1919, 1921 and 1922, 
and the steel workers in 1919. The plan 
did not prevent the company during the 
depression in 1921 from abandoning its 
policy of basing wages in the mines upon 
rates in the central competitive field. The 
miners signed petitions for a wage reduc- 
tion, but struck when the reduction was 
made. The workers’ representatives are 
gradually gaining influence: the represent- 
atives in the steel mills insisted upon and 
obtained the right to review discharges and 
suspensions, prevented a change in the 
beginning of the day shift from eight to 
seven, and in 1918, when the management 
offered the basic eight-hour day, demanded 
and obtained the actual eight-hour day. 
The higher officials genuinely desire the 
scheme to work. They have not expected 
too rapid results and have not permitted 
strikes to destroy their faith in it. If the 
company adheres to a liberal labor policy, 
gains better control over its minor officials, 
and acquiesces in the tendency of the men 
to demand a greater voice in determming 
conditions, the plan should be operating 
far better five years hence than today. 
SumMNeER H. Suicuter. 


Ropertson, D. H. The Control of In- 
dustry. Pp.171. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

In this volume of the Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Handbooks the subject discussed is 
presented in a broad way that is both sane 
and clear. While such a treatment is 
always to be commended, it harmonizes 
in this instance in a most fortunate way 
with the opening words of the introduction. 
These words written by the editor of the 
series—J. M. Keynes—are so clear an 
expression of a changing attitude toward 
economics that they are worth quoting: 


The theory of economics does not furnish a 
body of settled conclusions immediately appli- 
cable to policy. It is a method rather than a doc- 
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trine, an apparatus of the mind, a ique of 
thinking, which helps its possessor to draw correct 
conclusions. It is not difficult in the sense jp 
which mathematical and scientific techniques ar 
difficult; but the fact that its modes of expression 
are much less precise than these, renders 
difficult the task of conveying it correctly to the 
minds of learners. 


It is in this spirit the volume before ys 
is written. Industry is broadly conceived 

“to cover the whole series of processes by 
which desirable things are extracted from 
the earth, fashioned and transformed by 
man, carried from place to place, and stored | 
through time and placed in the hands of 
those who are ready to pay for them.” 
Control, too, is a broad term. It may be 
exercised in any one or perhaps all of 
several ways—co-operation, collectivism, 
communism, workers’ control or joint 
control by both labor and management. 
Not only may control be exercised in these 
various ways, but we find all of these 
methods operating all of the time. Co 
operation is all about us. We have col- 
lectivism wherever the government operates 
an industry such as the postal service, and 
communism where the community fur. 
nishes service gratis or below cost for 
particular users, as in the case with public | 
schools and parks. Needless to say, 
workers’ control has made considerable 
strides, while joint control is found on an 
ever increasing scale. 

Capitalism is neither a dragon to be slain 
nor a fetish to be worshipped. It is merely 
the way in which industry is ordinarily | 
operated. It works imperfectly with many 
losses ‘and risks for all concerned. But 
it is a rapidly changing thing. What its 
worshippers so vigorously defend has usu- | 
ally disappeared or at least been modified, 
while many of the attacks against it are 
usually futile because the object of the 
onslaught has long ceased to exist. | 

Additions might be made to the author's 
treatment. Workers’ control has so many 
phases today that more emphasis 
properly be given to some of them, e.g. the 
labor banks that have developed so rapidly. 
Customer ownership of securities, especially 
in the public utility field, is growing rapidly, | 
and has great significance in connection 
with control. 
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| changing organization. 


This or to the words of the 
editor quoted at the beginning of this 
wview. Mr. Robertson is not describing 
gmething fixed and unalterable, but a 
He can present 
ys with no rules or formulae, but must 
give us in his treatment “a method rather 
than a doctrine, an apparatus of the mind, 
a technique of thinking, which helps its 

r to draw correct conclusions.” 
This the author has done. 
Ernest M. Patterson. 


Eric L. Accounting Principles 
Underlying Federal Income Taxes, 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 550. Price, $5.00. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. 

This book begins with a survey of Fed- 
eal income tax legislation and a short 
discussion of methods of accounting for 
income as exemplified by such legislation 
and its administration. In addition to 
the text proper (344 pages) there is an 
appendix consisting of nearly 100 pages of 
questions and problems and a copy of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 (in so far as this is 
applicable to income taxation). 

On the whole the organization and treat- 
ment is excellent. In connection with each 


' topic are given very brief but pointed 


abstracts of all important published rulings, 
decisions, and opinions bearing upon the 
subject—a very valuable feature. The 
discussion of each topic is comprehensive, 
dear, and is at the same time kept within 
rasonable bounds. In the opinion of the 
reviewer Professor Kohler’s book is the 
most satisfactory of the existing handbooks 


on income tax accounting. 


It may be noted, on the other hand, that 
the author is somewhat too sparing of the 
we of concrete illustrations and examples 
in the body of the text (a fault which is 


| tident in most books on the subject and 


in Regulations 65 and its predecessors). 
The chapter on inventory valuation, 
further, is somewhat inadequate; and it is 
doubtful if this topic should be viewed as 
asubhead under “deductions.” Likewise 
the discussion of the “earned income” 
feature of the new law is scarcely satis- 
factory; a number of problems arise in this 
connection which are neglected. (Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that there ap- 
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pears to be no provision in the 1925 tax 
return form for the recognition of the 
deductions applicable to “gross” earned 
income.) Still further, one is a little 
disappointed at times over the lack of 
critical analysis of the existing tax structure. 

A final suggestion: Would not the title 
“*Federal Income Tax Accounting” (or “‘ Ac- 
counting for Federal Income Taxes’) 
be slightly more appropriate? 

W. A. Paton. 


Wuire, Leonarp D. An Evaluation of 
the System of Central Financial Control 
of Research in State Governments. Bul- 
letin of the National Research Council. 
Pp. 1-184. Washington: The National 
Academy of Sciences. 

During the past few years, a number of 
states have adopted central financial con- 
trol systems. These systems naturally 
exert considerable influence on the conduct 
of the various administrative departments. 
As a result, this question has arisen in 
connection with state research organiza- 
tions: What will be the effect of financial 
control upon the independence and integrity 
of the state agencies forcarrying on scientific 
investigation? Professor White has pre- 
pared a very scholarly dissertation on this 
subject. He has investigated the control 
systems in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. In each state he has made 
a study of the legal provisions of the control 
laws and of the actual operation in fields 
of accounting, budget making, current 
voucher review, purchasing, printing and 
travel. The immediate question in each 
case was the manner in which the types of 
control affected research agencies. The 
study by no means covers all the states 
which have adopted financial control. 
However, this does not militate against 
its value as the states chosen are typical. 
In order to have a basis for comparison 
and evaluation, the central control of re- 
search in the University of Chicago and in 
a number of private industrial laboratories 
were also studied. The result is to give 
an adequate picture of the methodology 
of financial control of organizations en- 
gaged in scientific discovery. 

Dr. White’s conclusions in regard to the 
limits of central financial control in relation 
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to the prosecution of research in state 
government are distinctly valuable and 
sound. The need for financial supervision 
over the spending agencies is clearly recog- 
nized. On the other hand, the necessity 
for absolute freedom in determining the 
character of the research and the lines 
along which it shall proceed on the part of 
the investigators is also recognized. How 
may these conflicting principles be syn- 
thesized? The answer, which is given, 
places budgetary, printing, purchasing and 
traveling control in the central agency to- 
gether with power to inquire into the legal- 
ity of expenditures. From an intimate 
study of these media of control in the sev- 
eral states within the limits of the survey, 
the conclusion is reached that these may 
safely be entrusted to the supervision of the 
laymen in the central office. On the other 
hand, any power to investigate the wisdom 
of expenditures should be scrupulously 
denied to any but the experts in charge of 
the scientific surveys. 


Aurorp, L. P. (Editor-in-Chief). Manage- 
ment’s Handbook. Pp. xxxii, 1607. Price, 
$7.50. New York: Ronald Press, 1924. 


This handbook, as stated in the preface 
by the editor-in-chief, offers in one reference 
volume practical working information on 
management for the use of executives. 
The need for such a volume has been felt 
during the years in which the science and 
practice of management has been develop- 
ing. This need is fairly well met in this 
volume, although the second edition will 
doubtless correct many of the deficiencies 
which exist. 

Much credit must be given to those who 
had the vision to prepare this volume and 
to those who have written the remarkably 
complete data in the various sections. 

The selection of material in such a hand- 
book must necessarily differ with the partic- 
ular person who is its editor. Nevertheless, 
it may be said that there has been much 
material included which might have been 
omitted. There is much in this volume 
which is by no means directly related to 
management problems, though executives 
may find considerable of this material to 
be of value at times. Reference is made 
in this connection particularly to the 
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sections on “Tables and Statistics,” and 
“Mathematics.” 

Although every effort has doubtless been 
made by the various authors to elimj. 
nate duplication between the sections, there 
remains much duplication which should 
have been eliminated; or the material rp. 
grouped. Reference is made particularly 
to the description of inspection and stand. 
ardization problems which occur in several 
sections. 

There are much data included which have 
proved, in practice, to present unnecessary 
complications to management. These data 
are included in such a way that those un- 
familiar with them can have no knowledge 
of thisfact. This is particularly true of the 
section on “Wage Plans.” It is doubtful 
whether most executives who are anxious 
to develop a new plan of wage payment to 
meet a particular problem will be able to 
ascertain, from the data submitted, which 
of the seventeen plans noted have proved 
successful. Simplicity has been sacrificed 
for completeness, which results in a com- 
pilation rather than a scientific handbook. 

Some criticism may also be levelled 
against the inclusion of the obvious as if 
it were scientific data. An illustration of 
this is found in the picture of an ordinary 
revolving office chair in the section on 
“Office Management.” 

As a compilation of illustrations of 
devices which have proved effective in 
industrial management, this handbook is 
excellent, but it also attempts to lay down 
basic management principles in addition 
to illustrating these devices. There is 
little in the book which indicates differences 
between proved principles and _ useful 
devices, and the book must be used with 
this in mind. As is probably proper, it 
frequently leaves the reader to draw his 
own inferences as to proper adaptation of 
these devices to his own needs, but it 
seldom warns him of the necessity of doing 
this. 

It will, therefore, be seen that this book 
is likely to be of greater value to the person 
who knows the management field fully and 
is able, based on his own experience, to 
pick and choose between the devices offered, 
than to the business executive who has 
made no particular study of management. 
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If the second edition is made somewhat 
shorter, more concise, and more directly 
sientific, his difficulty can doubtless be 


overcome. 
R. H. Lanssureu. 
CopeLanD, Mervin T. Principles of 

Merchandising. Pp. 368. Chicago: A. 

W. Shaw Company, 1924. 

The book is largely the findings of Pro- 
fessor Copeland’s research work during the 
past twelve years. Much of the material 
has appeared in article or bulletin form. 

The book treats various problems of 
merchandising that appeal to the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the merchant. A 
more suggestive title perhaps would have 
been “Merchandising Problems.” It is 
further believed that it would have been 
more consistent with the title if the author 
had used merchandising instead of market- 
ing in the titles of Chapters IT, III, 1V and V. 

Merchandising problems may be divided 
into different groups. The most important 
ones are concerned with the merchandising 
activities of the manufacturer, the jobber 
and the merchant. 

The definition of merchandising as given 
in the book applies fundamentally to the 
first two groups. Retail merchandising 
is the term that may be applied to the 
activities of the merchant in bringing about 
the most advantageous proportion between 
sales, stocks and profits. It includes not 
only the buying of goods but the active 
solution of the patronage of customers 
through aggressive promotion of sales. 
In a book treating the principles of mer- 
chandising it is felt that more attention 
should be given to the merchandising 
problems of the merchant. 

In reading the first six chapters the reader 
gets the impression that there is presented 
the findings of much real research. This 
is true. The author in his research in 
merchandising has made valuable contri- 
butions. But in Chapters VII and VIII 
there is felt a lapse of research, and the 
presentation of general statements. These 


general statements make interesting read- 
ing, but do not make special contribution to 
the knowledge in these fields. 

The book, with the exception of these 
chapters, gives the result of careful te- 


search, is written in a splendid style, and 
contains much valuable information for 
the manufacturer, the jobber, and the 
merchant. It is not adapted for use as a 
textbook, but is a valuable reference book 
for courses in marketing in our colleges and 
schools of commerce. 


Wricut, Josepu. Selected Readings in 
Municipal Problems. Pp. 961. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1925. 


Many teachers of municipal government, 
realizing how inadequate a textbook must 
necessarily be, feel the need for a wide 
range of collateral readings dealing with 
urban affairs. This need Mr. Wright has 
attempted to meet in his compilation of 
selected readings, which consists of ex- 
cerpts from a great number of sources. 
No fewer than 116 selections have been 
included, covering almost every conceivable 
phase of city government and administra- 
tion, and drawn from a wide variety of 
books, magazines and official documents. 
The volume begins with a series of three 
articles on “The Ancient City and Its 
Problems,” and concludes with two ex- 
cerpts on “The City of Today and To- 
morrow.” There are discussions of the 
ancient cities, of urban life in the Middle 
Ages, of the development of modern cities, 
and of modern municipal organization and 
government. No problem of municipal 
administration, from city planning to the 
regulation of public utilities, is entirely 
neglected, though some phases are treated 
with unseemly brevity. The regulation of 
traffic, for example, a problem so serious 
that it seems likely in time to defy solution, 
is dismissed with four short pages. But 
the most serious defect of the compilation, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, is the 
emphasis that has been placed upon selec- 
tions from textbooks and other secondary 
sources. These are overwhelmingly in the 
majority. To take a _ single instance, 
almost at random, the author takes his 
selection illustrating the supremacy of the 
state over its cities from Everett Kimball’s 
“State and Municipal Government in the 
United States.” Professor Kimball bases 
his discussion of this particular topic 
mainly upon the texts of Munro and of 
Goodnow and Bates. So the teacher using 
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Mr. Wright’s “Selected Readings” for 
collateral purposes is very apt to find that 
any article he chooses parallels the textbook 
discussion it is intended to supplement. 
The compilation is not without real value, 
however. It is very comprehensive. 
Austin F. MacponaLp. 
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to the volume of The Annals of May, 1922, 
devoted to “The Ethics of the Professions 
and of Business.” 

To the mind of the reviewer there is no 
more important movement in our country 
at the present time than that culminating 
in the writing out of codes of ethics and 
their adoption by leading business and 
professional groups. These codes make 
standards definite, educate sentiments 
within the professions, and give desires for 
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higher standards of conduct of immeasurs. 
ble value in a competitive society. 
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